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To a Certain 

LORD. 



My Lord, 

OF the whole Legion once in 
your Pay, perhaps not one 
Writer continues in your Service ; as 
they follow'd you for the Loaves and 
Fifties only, their Zeal fail'd with 
their Appointments, and they found 
it neceflary to take up fome other 
Trade. 

But though, like them, my Lord, 
I attended your Meridian, I {hall not, 
like them, forfake you at your De- 
cline ; on the contrary, I am ftill as 
much at your Devotion as ever, and 
A a i« 
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iv DEDICATION. 

it is notorious you have now, as 
' much to heftow as I expected then. 

As therefore I make my Approaches, 
with the fame Sincerity, I depend on 
the fame Reception ; more efpecially 
when I farther allure you, that, if I 
happen to be the longeft Liver, I will 
be as juft to your Memory, as I have 
been to your Adminiftration. 

Were Iin the fame Way of Think- 
ing with that Roman Tyrant, who 
wilh'd his Reign might be diftinguifh'd 
to Pofterity by fome Plague, Famine, 
Earthquake, or other dreadful Vifita- 
tion, I mould take a Pride in boaft- 
ing that * * * * * the Great, was my 
Cotemporary. But my Ambition is 
chec'k'd by my Humanity, and, as I 
am, I can only glory that, as long as 
the Britijh Annals jhall be read, our 
Names, like the Poifon and the Anti- 
dote, will Decoupled together. 

Your Lordihip will, I hope, ex- 

eufe this little Sacrifice to Vanity. 

Every Man is fond of an Opportunity 

to throw an advantageous Light upon 

hira- 
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DEDICATION.]* 

fcimfelf; and though I profefiedly 
fpread the Canvafs for your Portrait, 
I could not help edging in a flight 
Sketch of my own. 

I fljall not, however, forget that 
your Lordfhip is to be the principal 
Figure, nor that I ought to be con- 
tent with an obfcure Corner of the 
Piece, like your Equerry, holding 
your Stirrup, or prefenting thatHead- 
Piece, which none but you would 
prefume to put on ; or rather as your 
Squire, aflifting to difarm you; or 
helping you out of your Saddle, &c . 

Mv Lord, Dedications to great 
Men, like the Pictures of fine Wo- 
men, muft prefent nothing but Charms 
and Graces : Do not blufh therefore 

But why do J caution you againft 

a Weaknefs, you are in no Danger 
of falling into ? Should I out-do 
Pliny in Panegyric, fliould I out-do 
an Addrefs in Complaifance, you have 
received an Hundred other Dedicati- 
ons, which have done the fame ; and 
A 3 " 
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vi DEDICATION. 

as you ever paid for all they contain' J,- 
all was but your Due. 

Bot it is not my Defign to tread 
the beaten Track, and compare you 
either to Fabius or Cicero. To infi- 
nuatc you ever had a Type or Pa- 
rallel, is to injure you. No, you 
are Yourfelf ; an Original; a Non- 
fucb ; nor is it likely Pofterity mould 
ever produce fuch another. It is e- 
nough for me to give you your own ; 
I afpire to no more ; and That I dare 
not attempt but by Figure only. 

The Serpent, we are told, was; 
by Creation, the fubtleft Beaft of the 
Field, and therefore became a proper 
Tool for the Devil. Where any Thing 
was to be got, he could find a Way 
to wriggle himfelf in ; when any 
Misfortune threaten'd him, he could 
find a Way to wriggle himfelf out. 
Once a Year he threw off his Slough, 
and appear'd to be a new Creature. 
Golden Pippins were his favourite 
Fruit, or rather the Sodom-Apple, 
fair without, but rotten at the Core. 
Life 
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DEDICATION, vii 

Jjfe he prprnifed, Death he dcvifcd, 
and Corruption he entail'd from Ge- 
neration to Generation. Out of Pa- 
radife, it is true, he was driven; but 
though his Head was threaten'*!, we 
do not find that the Sentence hath as 
yet taken Place ; on the contrary, he 
no longer grovels on his Belly, or licks 
the Duft, but hath put forth Wings, 
claims a Place among the Powers of 
the Air, and exactly refembles the 
Dragon in the Revelations, 

The old Jingle of Htmores mutant 
Mores you have the Glory, my Lord, 
to be an illuftrious Exception to ; 
however enlarged with Stile and Ti- 
tle, you continue to be within the 
very fame ; and thereby mew the e- 
minent Infignificancy of fuch Vani- 
ties. 

That you condefcended to accept 
of them, will ever to fome be Matter 
pf Wonder ; that you condefcended to 
folicit them, will never perhaps be 
believed. - Why fhould a Man, who 
defpjfed the Effenge, be fond of the 
Name J 
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Name? And that you always had tho 
Magnanimity to be above Opinion, is 
manifeft by every Aflion of your 
Life. 

But what Labyrinth is there ip 
intricate , that if you follow the 
Thread, may not be explored ? A 
Peerage was only the Means, a Quie- 
tus was the End : You had perform'd 
your Voyage, your Bark was crazy ; 
the Storm was up, and the firft Port 
welcome. While the Helm was worth 
holding, you held it ; when only an 
Encumbrance, you refjgn'd it; e- 
qually pjeafed with your own Efcape, 
that your Enemies fucceeded to the 
Danger, and that your own Crem 
continued to navigate the Veflel as 
before. 

Thus far, my Lord, I have donq 
as, on this Occaflon, I ought ; touch'd 
both pn your peerlefs Qualities, and 
peerkfs jjuccefs, with the delicate 
Hand of a Dedicator ; without the 
Jeaft Reflection, whether the Portico 
gnd the Building are of a Piece ;and 
when. 
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BE DIC ATI ON: ix 

when I was on the Point of conclud- 
ing, the following remarkable Paflage 
flared me in the Face. 

* The Laws tnufl be dejiroyd, be- 
fore they canfuffer, or you efcafe. 

A tremendous Prophecy, my Lord, 
and what you can never be out of the 
Reach of, till you are in your Grave ! 
. That no Man ought tobe efteem'd 
happy till he is dead, is the Saying of 
Solon. Whether or not, therefore, 
the Stream of your good Fortune is to 
flow on without Interruption, whe- 
ther yen are to be cut or drop from 
the Tree, I am afraid to pronounce. 

! On the. Stage, indeed, when a 

Mafter-Poet exerts his Power over the 
Paffions, his Victim at the End of 
the fourth Act is frequently made to 
fing a Requiem to his Cares and Sor- 
rows, as if for ever done away. 

But alas ! his Cataflrophe is then at 
Hand, and Fate ready to drop the 
Curtain. 

* fetter XII. Page 134. 

Thus 
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K dej>icatio rr. 

Thus much fhall ferve for what 
J had to addrefs perfonally to your 
Lordfliip ; and as to the Work, which, 
though not dignify'd with your Name, 
is now to be made Partaker of your 
Immortality ; what I have to add on 
that Head will, perhaps, make its 
Appearance with more Propriety in a 
Preface to the courteous Reader. 

Lest, however, your Lordfliip 
mould hold me without Excufe, for 
thus folemnly devoting it to you, 
know that I have done it for the fame 
Reafon, that Pilots dcfire to plant 
Buoys upon the Goodwin. 

I am, as ever, 
My Lord, 
your devoted, 
humble Servanty 

CALEB D'ANVERS. 
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PREFACE. 



LOOSE Papers refemble the SybiPt 
Leaves ; however oraculous their 
Contents, Time, almoft with a An- 
gle Breath, funders them for ever j a Fate, 
which perhaps raoft modern Productions de* 
ferve, but what few Authors cin bear I 

The Letters that follow were, how- 
ever, neither made publick at firft, nor 
collected now, as a Trap for Reputation ; if 
they had, no doubt the Writer would have 
put in his Claim, as foon as the Voice of the 
Nation had declared in his Favour. It is 
rather to be fuppofed they were occafion'd 
by a more extenfive and lefs pleating View* 
anting from a Survey of the dangerous 
Defigns 



*: PREFACE. 

Defigns of thofe above, and the calamitou* 
Situation of thofe below. 

Ha d they had their full EfFcft ; had they 
taught one Side that they could no other- 
wife difarm Opposition, than by approv- 
ing themfelves in Deed the Friends and Ser- 
vants of the Publick} or the other that 
their Strength confided in. their Unanimity, 
and their Importance in their Integrity ■„ 
perhaps the Author might have exclaim'd 
with old Simkon, Lord t now let tby Sep* 
vant depart in Peace — fir mine Eyes bow 
feentby Salvation; and put a Period to hjs 
Labours. 

But as neither of thefe necenary Ends 
feems as yet to have been fully obtain'd; as 
the Venel of our Iniquities is not yet full ; 
as Power is ftill warp'd to the Prejudice of 
thofe it was ordain'd to ferve, and Oppofi- 
tion is like to continue as violent as ever ; 
what was firft fired, occafionally, as a Bea» 
con to give the Alarm, muft now be kept 
continually alight, that the Danger may be 
always vifible, and that no DirecTion may be 
. wanting 
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Wanting to thofe, who would throw them* 
{elves into the Breach, with a firm Refutation 
to die or to fubdue it. 

I f ever a Teft for the Tryal of Spirits 
can be necefiary, it is now ; if ever thofe of 
Liberty and Faction ought to be diftinguifh'd 
from each other, it is now ; if ever it is in- 
cumbent on the People to know what Truth 
is, and to follow it, it is now. 

Hitherto, perhaps, Liberty, like Oif, 
hath only cover'd the Surface, while the Vi- 
negar of Faction hath corroded the Constitu- 
tion underneath, though Good hath refultcd 
from both ; for even Faction muft be at firft 
popular ; and Popularity cannot be acquired 
without the Evidence of fome good Deeds, 
which, like Abraham's Faith, may hold the 
Place of Rightcouwefs. 

There is a Time when Factions, by the 

Vehemence of their own Fermentation, ftun 

and difable one another ; and this is the Time, 

when plain Senfe, and downright Honcfty, 

have 
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have the only Chaflce to get uppermoft, an4 
introduce Reformation. 

Perhaps that Time is now; perhaps 
Party-Leaders of all Kinds are equally u\ 
Difgrace ; and the Fublick may be grown* 
■wife enough to judge of the Tree by its 
Fruits. 

The Republication of thefe Papers is 
therefore, at this Time, moft efpecially, 
feaibnable. If we do not take Advantage 
of the ftanding Water of Faction, the Tide 
will foon turn one Way or the other, and 
carry all before it ; and this can be effedled 
no Way fo happily, as by iiding with fuch, 
while fuch are to be found, who appear to 
have been really infpired with the genuine 
Spirit of Liberty ; who have purged them- 
felves from the very Sufpicion of finifter Views, 
by refiifing, at any Price, to forego the no- 
ble Caufe they had cfpoufed, or give a Sanc- 
tion to the Ruin of their Country. 

Let but one great, brave, difinterefted, 
active Man arife, and he will be received, 
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PREFACE. xt 

folIowM, and almoft adored, as the Guar- 
dian-Genius of thefe Kingdoms. Without 
a Foundation of folid Virtue, and publick 
Spirit, the noblcft Accomplishments lofe 
their Importance) with it, Common-Senfe 
grows venerable, and die Dove triumphs o- 
ver the Serpent. 

If, men, there is any one Man of fiiffi- 
cient Eminence among us, who, upon a 
thorough Self-Examination, feels himfelf to 
be within this Defcription, let him fland 
forth; and, by a folernn, open, and explicit 
Renunciation of all Power, Places, Pennons, 
and every other Species of Court-Merchan- 
dize, lay the Ground- Work for obtaining the 
Confidence of the People j and, as far as 
Honour and Infamy can bind, .give Security 
for the religious Oblerance of his Engage- 
ment. 

But if Modefty mould hinder what pub- 
lick Neceffity makes a Duty, let this one 
Man endeavour to infpire a few more 
with the fame generous Sentiments, and 

lev 
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*i PREFACE, 

let them divide both the Service and the 

6lory : 

Glory, which, however decry'd and 
discountenanced of late, is the only Thing 
worth the Ambition of the Great; and 
what the Voice of the People only can be- 
ftowl 
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LETTER I. 



S I R, 

SI N C E the bufy Scene of the Year is 
over at home, and we may perhaps 
wait feveral Months before the fuccefs- 
ful Negotiations of France furniih us 
with new Hopes of a general Pacification, 
and give you Occafion to carry your Specula- 
tions forward, it may be proper enough for 
you to caft your Eyes backwards ; to reflect 
on your own Conduct j and to call yourfelf to 
Account before your own Tribunal. 

I am fo much perfuaded of the Integrity 
of your Intentions, that I do not in the lean; 
fufpect you will think my Advice imperti- 
nent; and therefore I mall attempt to lead 
your Thoughts on this Subject, by giving you 
pi Account of fome Parts of a Converfation, 
at which I happen'd to be prefent very lately. 

Several of your Papers and feveral of thole, 
which have been written againft you, lay be- 
fore a Company, which often meets, rather 
B to 
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to live than to drink together; according to 
that Diftinction, which fully makes to the 
Advantage of his own Nation over the Greeks* 
They difpute without Strife, and examine as 
difpaffibnately the Events and the Characters 
of the prefent Age, as they reafon about thofe, 
which are found in Hiftory. When I came 
in, a Gentleman was faying, that your Vic- 
tories had been cheaply bought ; and that he 
had not feen one Champion, able to break a 
Launce, enter the Lifts againft you j upon 
which fome were ready to obferve the Incon- 
liftencies of human Nature, and how hard it 
often proves to hire Men to avow and defend 
even that, which they are hired to a&. 
Others were willing to hope that Corruption 
had not fpread very wide, nor taken Root 
very deep amongft us. AH agreed, that if 
your Papers could be fufpecled to be written 
in Opposition to the prefent Minijlers, the 
feeble and low Oppofition you have met with 
would deferve to be look'd upon as a very 
melancholy Symptom for them ; fince it 
would denote that their Caufe was deem'd 
univerially bad ; or that their Perfons were 
grown univerfally odious among Men of 
Senfe, Ingenuity and Knowledge. It would 
denote their Guilt, or their Misfortune j per- 
haps both. 

Here one of the Company interpofed, by ob- 

ferving very prudently, * that any Thing ib 

' void of Probability, as not to rail even under 

• Sulpicion a was unworthy of farther Confide- 

* ration^ 
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* ration. But, faid he, whatever particular 

* Views Mr. D'Anvsrs may have had, one 

* general Effect, which I cannot approve, has 

* follow'd from his Writings. We mult re- 

* member that when he began to publifti his 

* weekly Lucubrations, univerfal Quiet pre- 

* vail'd, if not univerfal Satisfaction j for in, 

* what Place, or at what Time was the laft 

* ever found ? Few People enquired; fewer 

* grumbled ; none clamour'd ; all acquiefced. 

* Now the Humour of the Nation is alter'd. 

* Every Man enquires with Eagernefs and exa- 

* mines with Freedom. All Orders of Men 

* are more intent than I ever obferved them 

* to be on the Courfe of publick Affairs ; and 

* deliver their Judgments with lefs Referve 

* upon the moft important. From this Al- 
' teration, for which the Craft $man is chiefly 

* anfwerable, no good Confequence can, I 

* think, proceed ; and it is vifible that feveral 

* Inconveniencies may.' 

To this many of us could by no Means 
afloat. We apprehended that in a Country, 
circumftanced like ours, and under a Govern- 
ment conftituted like ours, the People had a 
Right to be inform'd and to reafon about pub- 
lick Affairs ; that when wife and honeft Mea- 
fures are purlued, and the Nation reaps the 
Advantage of them, the Exercife of this Right 
will always be agreeable to the Men in Power; 
that, indeed, if weak and wicked Meafures 
are purfued, the Men in Power might find 
the Exercife of this Right difagreeable, in- 
B % convenient 
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convenient and fometimes dangerous to them j 
but that, even in this Cafe, there would be no 
Pretence for attempting to deprive the People 
of this Right, or for difcouraging the Exercife 
of it} and that to forbid Men to complain, 
when they fuffer, would be an Inftance of 
Tyranny but one Degree below that, which 
the Triumvirs gave, during the Slaughter 
and Terror of the Profcrtptiom j when by 
Edict they commanded all Men to be merry 
upon Pain of Heath. 

The Per/on, from whom we differ'd, 
brought us back to the particular Cafe of your 
Writings, Mr. D'jinvers. He endeavour'd 
to fupport what he had faid againft them in 
this Manner j 

. ' There was no good Reafon for railing 

* this Spirit, which I diflike, in the Nation, 
■ when the Craft/man began to write, or there 
" was fuch a Reafon. If there was none, why 

* has he given fo much Alarm ? If there was 

* one, how has it come to pais that fo great 
' an Alarm has produced fo little EfRct ? Will 

* you fay that he had very good Reafon to 
' rouze this Spirit, but that it has hitherto had 
1 no Opportunity of exerting itfelf? Or will 

* you fay that his Reafons were good and the 

* Opportunity fair, but that the Minds of Men, 

* which have been convinced hy the former* 

* have not yet been determined to improve 

* the latter? I obferve on all thefe Alternatives* 

* that if there was no good, and even preffing 

* Reafon to raife fuch a Spirit in the Nation 

* as 
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' as I diflike, (becaufe I expecl no national 
1 Benefit, and I fear much Inconveniency from 
' it ) Mr. D'Anvers ha? afted a very wicked 
' Part, and is litde better than a Sower ofSedi- 

* tion. If there was fuch aReafon, but no 
1 fuch Opportunity, he has acted a very weak 
' Part, and is but zjhallow Politician. If 
' there was fuch a Reafon and fuch anOppor- 

* tunity, but no Difpofition in the Minds of 
' Men to follow their Conviction, you may 

* excuie your favourite Author, perhaps, by 
' alledgtng that the Minds of Men are in the 

* Power of God alone ; but you will reprefent 
' our national Condition to be more defperate 
1 than I ever thought it, or am yet willing to 
' believe it. Upon this Suppoution I affirm 
1 that Mr. D'Anvers is not to be excufed, if 

* he continues to write; for ifhe cannot raife 
' this Difpofition by Perfuafion, what does he 
' aim at farther? I hope that he and you, 
' who defend him, admire as much as I pro- 
1 fefs-to do that divine Saying of Plato; 

* we may endeavour to perfuade our Fellow- 

* Citizens ; but it is not lawful to force them 
' even to that, which is bejl for them, 

Whilft all this p.ifs'd, I took Notice that 
an antient venerable Gentleman fhew'd mors 
Emotion, and greater Impatience than I re- 
member'd to have teen him ever exprefs be- 
fore. As foon as the other had concluded, he 
broke Silence in the following Manner ; 

* You have endeavour'd to prove, Sir, that 

* the Craftfman mould not have begun to 

B 3 ' write i 
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* write } or at leaft that he is inexcufable for 

* continuing. Now I not only differ from 

* you, but I differ from you upon the very 
1 Foundation, oh which you have eftablifli'd 
' that whole Argument. 

* The Face of Things was, I agree, as calm 
1 as you reprefent it to have been, when my 
' honeft Cotemporary Caleb took up his Pen. 

* They were halcyon Days truly. We were 

* not only quiet, but we feem'd implicit, and 

* dull Uniformity of eternal Jjj'ent prevail'd 

* in every Place. I agree that, fince that Time, 

* Things are very much aker"d. A Ferment^ 

* or Spirit ', call it which you pleafe, is raifed j 
c but, I blefs God, it is not the blind and fiiri- 
' ous Spirit of Party. It is a Spirit, which 

* fprings from Information and Conviction, 

* that has diffufed itfelf not only to all Orders 

* of Men, as you obferved, but to Men of all 

* Denominations. Even they, who acT: a- 

* gainft it, encourage it. You cannot call it 

* fori fin, when fuch Numbers of independent 

* Whigs avow it. To call it Wbigifm would 

* be improper likewife, when -fo many Tories 

* concur in it. He, who mould call it Jaco- 

* bitijht, would be too abfurd to deferve an 
■ Anfwer v What is it then? It is, I think, a 

* Revival of the true oXdEngliJh Spirit, which 

* prevail'd in the Days of our Fathers, and 

* which muft always be national, fince it has 

* no Direction but to the national Intereft j. 
' eft jam una vox omnium : and I hope we 

'watt 
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C fhall never have Occafion to add, magis Oditt 
*jirmata quam Prafidio. 

* 72>/j Spirit the Craft/man has contributed 

* to raife ; and I affirm, in my Turn, that fup- 

* poiing him to have no other Reafon for rai- 

* fing and fupporting it than a general Obfer- 

* vation of the contrary Temper, into which 

* the Nation had fallen, he deferves the Ac- l 

* krsowledgements of every honeft Man in Brim 

* tain, for the Part he has acted. The Difpute 

* between us is thus reduced to one fingle Pro- 

* pofition ; and if I prove this, all your Rea- 
■ ioning, Sir, falls of Courfe to the Ground. 

The other aflented ; the State of the Dif- 
pute was fix'd ; and the old Gentleman pro- 
ceeded in his Argument to this Effect ; 

* Give me leave to borrow, upon this Oc- 

* cafion, an Image, which my Lord Bacon em- 

* ploys, in one of his Effays, upon another. 
' A People, who will maintain their Liberties y 

* muft pray for the Blefling of Judah, to 

* avoid the Fate of Iffachar ; the greateft 

* Curfe, which can befall them. Far from 

* jogging on fllently and tamely, like the Afs 

* between two Burthens, fuch a People muft 

* prefcrve fomeof the Fiercenefs of a Lyon t 

* and even make their Roar to be heard like 
'his, whenever they aFe injured, *or fo much 
' as threaten'd. 

' I do not mean to recommend your fedU 

* tiouty rebellious Spirit, which will create a 

* perpetual Scene of Tumult and Diforder, 

* and expofe every State to frequent and dan- 

B 4 ' gerous 
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1 gerous Convulfions. Neither would I be) 

* thought to approve even that popular Peevtjh- 

* nefs of Temper, which fometimes prevails, 
" fo as ■ to difcompofe the Harmony of the 

* fcveral Orders of Government. But this I 

* aflcrt, that Liberty cannot be long fecure, in 

* any Country, unleiii a perpetual Jealoufy 
*■ watches over it, and a conjlant determined 
' Refolution protects it in the whole Body of 

* the Nation. The Principle muft be perma- 

* nent and equal. The Exercifi of it ought 

* to be proportion'd to the Occasions. The 
' hundred Eyes of Argus were not always 

* kept open j but they were never all clofed. 

* The whole Body of a Nation may be as 

* jealous of their Liberties, as a private Man 
' of his Honour. They may be, at all Times, 
( animated by a generous Refolution of de- 

* fending thefc Liberties, at any Rifquei as he 

* may, at all Times, feel in his Heart the 

* Courage of venturing his Life to maintain 

* his Honour. But as there is no neceuary 

* Confequence from this private Character to 

* that of a quarretfome Bully ; fo neither is 

* there any neceflary Conlequence from the 

* publlck Character I have recommended to 

* that of a factious, rebellious People. 

' Liberty is a tender Plant, which will not 

* flouriih unlefs the Genius of the Soil be pro- 

* per for it* nor will any Soil continue to be fo 
' long, which is not cultivated with inceffant 
1 Care. Varia illudunt Pejles ; Mifchiefs of 

* various Kinds abound; and there is no Sea- 

fon, 
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* fon, in the Revolution of the great political 

* Year of Government, when we can lay, with 

* Truth, that Liberty is entirely free from im- 

* mediate, or remote Danger. 

* In every Kind of Government iomt Powers- 

* mud be lodged in particular Men, or par- 

* ticular Bodies of Men, for the good Order 
' and Frefervation of the whole Community. 
1 The Lines, which circumfcribe the Powers, 

* are the Bounds of Separation between the 

* Prerogatives of the Prince, or other Magi- 

* ftrate, and the Privileges of the People. Every 

* Step, which the Prince, or Magiftrate, make? 
1 beyond thefe Bounds, is an Encroachment 

* on Liberty, and every Attempt towards ma- 

* king fuch a Step is a Danger to Liberty. 

' Thus we fee now great a Truft is repofed 
' in thofe, to whom fuch Powers are com- 

* mitted ; and if we look into the Heart of 
' Man, we fhall foon difcover how great, 
1 though unavoidable, a Temptation is laid 
1 in their Way. The Love of Power is na- 

* tural; it is infatiable; almoft conftantly 

* whetted, and never cloy'd by Poffeflion. If 
' therefore all Men will endeavour to encreafe 

* their Power, or at leaft to prolong and fe- 

* cure the Enjoyment of it, according to the 

* uncertain Meafure of their own Paffions, 

* and not according to the ftated Proportion 

* of Reafon and of Law j and if neither one 

* nor the other of thefe can be attempted 

* without a Danger to Liberty j it follows un- 
; denjably that, in the Nature of Things, the 

* Notion 
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* Notion of a perpetual Danger to Liberty is 

* inseparable from the very Notion of Govern- 
" ment. 

* That thefe Principles are true, will appear 

* evident from Practice and Experience, as 

* well as from Speculation. All Forms of 

* Government Suppofc them to be fo ; and in 

* fuch as are not abfolute Monarchies we find 

* the utmoft Precautions, which their feveral 

* Institutions admit, taken againft this Evil ; 

* from hence that Rotation of Employments 

* in Commonwealths', the annual, or other more 

* frequent Elections of Magistrates ; and all 

* thofe Checks and Controuls, which the Wif- 

* dom of Legislators, prompted by Experience, 

* has invented. " 

' In perfect Democracies thefe Precautions 

* have been taken in the higheft Degree ; and 

* yet even there they have not been always 

* effectual. They were carry'd fo far in the 

* Athenian Form of Government, that this 
1 People feem'd more in Danger of falling 

* into Anarchy than Tyranny j and yet one of 
' their Magiftrates found Mean's to become 

* their Tyrant, and to tranfinit this Power to 

* his Siicceflbrs. 

* In mix' J Governments, the Danger muft 

* ftill be greater. Such a one we may juftly 
f reckon that of Rome, as well during the 

* regal as republican State ; and furely no Hit 

* tory can be more fruitful in Examples of 
" the Danger, to which Liberty Hands ex- 

* pofed from the natural, and therefore con- 

;ftant 
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* ftant Defire of amplifying and maintaining 

* Power, than the Roman Hiftory is, from 

■ the laft of the Kings to the firft of the Em- 

* per or s. 

* A Monarchy, limited like ours, may be 

* placed, for aught I know, as it has often 

■ been reprefented, juft in the middle Point ; 

* from whence a Deviation leads, on one 

* Hand, to Tyranny ; and, on the other, to 
1 Anarchy; but fure I am that if we are fituat- 

* cd juft in the middle Point, the leaft Devia- 

* tion is the more cautionally to be guarded 
' againft. Liberty would be iafer, perhaps, 
' if we inclined a. little more than we do to 

* the popular Side. 

' It may be &id, and I would anticipate 

* the Objection, that if we are thus placed, 

* our Care ought to be exerted equally againft 

* Deviations on either Side ; and that I am 

* the more in the wrong to appear fo appre- 

* henfive of thofe on one Side, and fo little 

* apprehenfive of thofe on the other; because 

* even our own Hiftory might have fhewn us 

* that Deviations to the popular Side have 

* coft us at leaft as dear, as ever thofe to the 

* other Side can be pretended to have done. 

* But let it be confider'd ; 

* Firft, that as far as tbefe national Cala- 

* mities, hinted at in the Objection, have been 

* the unavoidable Confequences of Methods 

* necefiary to fecure or retrieve Liberty, it is 

* infamous to repine at them, whatever they 

* have coft. 

; Secondly; 
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* Secondly, that the Cafes compared to- 

* gether, and fuppofed in this Objection to be 

* equal, are not fb. I may fafely appeal to 

* every impartial Reader of our Hiftory, whe- 

* ther any Truth he collected from it ever 

* (truck him more ftrongly than this; that 
" when the 'Disputes between the King and 

* the People have been carry'd to fuch Ex- 

* tremes, as to draw national Calamities after 

* them, it has not been owing primarily to 

* the Obftinacy and weak Management of the 

* Court, and is therefore unjuftly charged on 

* the juft Spirit of Liberty. In Truth a Spirit 
' of Liberty will never deftroy a free Conftitn- 

* tion j a Spirit ofFaSiion may. But I appeal 

* again, whether thofe of our Princes, who 

* have had Senfe and Virtue enough to encou- 

* rage the one, have had any Thing to fear 
, * from the other. 

* Now if Experience fhews, as I am per- 
' fuaded it does, that the Prerogative and 
" Power of a Prince will never be in any real 

* Danger, when he invades, neither openly 

* nor infidioufly, the Liberties of 'his People ; 

* the fame Experience will fhew that the 

* Liberties of a People may be in very real 

* Danger, when, far from invading the Pre- 

* rogative end Power of the Prince, they fub- 

* mit to one, and are even fo good as to en- 
' creafe the other. The Reafbn of this Diffc- 

* rence is plain. A Spirit ofFaBion alone 

* will be always too weak to cope with the 
■ legal Power and Authority of the Crown -, 

J and 
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and the Spirit of Liberty, in the whole Body 

■ of the People, which contradiftinguiihes 

* this Cafe from the other, may be railed by 

* the Fear of lofing ; but cannot be fo raifed 

* by the Hopes of acquiring. The Fear is 

* common to all, the Hope can only be par- 

* ticular to 2 Jew. The Fear therefore may 

■ become a general Principle of Union ; the 

■ Hopt cannot. 

' But if a national Spirit cannot be any 

* other than a defenfive and, therefore unpro- 
k voked, an harmlefe, inoffenfive Spirit ; that 

* of a Prince cannot, without due Coertion, 

* be kept within the fame Bounds ; for here 

* the Tables are turn'd j and the Hope of ac- 

* quiring, which can" never be a common 

* Principle among the Multitude to unite and 

* carry them into Adtion, becomes an almcft 

* irrenftible Motive to the Prince ; who, by 

* yielding to it, indulges the moft powerful 
' Pafiions of the Soul ; who finds many to 

* fhare the Difficulties and Dangers of the En- 

* terprize with him; and who fhares the 

* Prize with none. 

* Generally and abftradtedly fpeaking, there- 

* fore, as publiek Liberty is more cxpofed un- 

* der mix 4 Governments, than under perfeSt 
' Democracies ; fo is it more expofed under 

* limited Monarchies than under any other 
I Form of mittd Government. 

* What encreafes the Danger to Liberty in 
•this Cafe is, that the Opportunity of invad- 
• ing it, which lies open to a fbvereign Prince, 

* fuits 
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* fuits almoft any Chara&er. The Powers 

* intrafted to other Magiftrates, as in a Com- 
" man-wealth, are fiibjeft to immediate Con- 
' trouls ; the Exercife of them is fubjeft to 

* future Revifions; and is limited to a iliort 

* Time ; fo that if fuch Magiftrates invade 

* Liberty, with any Profpect of Succeis, it 

* can only happen, when they are able to com- 

* penfate for the Difadvantages of their politt- 
1 cal Circumftances t by the Greatnefs of their 

* perfonal Salifications; by fuperior Under- 

* ftanding and fuperior Courage; by a great, 
c if not a good Character j and by the Appear- 
' ance of Virtue at leaft. Few Men therefore 
■ are fit for fuch an Undertaking. 

* But thejbvereign Prince, who rales in a 

* limited Monarchy, has an Opportunity open 

* to him for Life ; and fuch an Opportunity 

* as requires no extraordinary perfonal £>uali- 
1 ficattons. He may poflefs every Vice, or 

* Weaknefs, which is oppofed to the Virtues 

* or Appearances of Virtue, requisite in the 

* other Cafe, and yet may deftroy the Liberty 

* of the braveft People upon Earth. The 

* Pretences for concealing his Defigns, and the 

* Helps for carrying them on, which his Situa- - 

* tion affords above that of any Magiftrate in 

* a Commonwealth, will abundantly compen- 

* fate for rhe Difadvantages arifing from his 

* perfonal CharacJer, and will fecure his Suc- 

* cefs, if the People are brought, by Artifice 

* or Accident, to grow remifs in watching 

* oyer their Liberties. Every Man is there- 

' fore 
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c fore fit for foch an Undertaking. If thefe 

* general Reflexions evince that Liberty muft 
■ always be in fome Degree of Danger under 

* every Government; and that this Danger 
' muft encreafe in Proportion, as the chief 

* Powers of the State are entrafled in fewer 

* Hands and for longer Terms j then Liberty 

* is always in fome Degree of Danger j and 

* That not the leaft, even under our excellent 

* Confiitution ; then the Neceffity of keeping 

* ibis jealous Spirit, the true Guardian oipub- 

* lick Liberty, always alive and a£ivc in this. 

* Nation, is manifeft ; then the Obfervation 

* of oar being fallen into the contrary Temper 

* is alone a fufficient Reafon to' juftify Mr. 
' D'jinvers for joining his Endeavours to 
■ awaken us from our political Lethargy j then, 

* Sir, my Proposition is proved, and your 

* Reafoning falls to the Ground. 

This Ducourfc furnifh'd Matter of much 
Reflection to the Company ; fome Objections 
were made ; fome Doubts were propofed ; and. 
fome Explanations aflc'd for. I (hall not trou- 
ble you with all thefe Particulars, but mall 
conclude my Letter, by relating to you in 
what Manner the old Gentlman reply'd, and 
by his Reply wound up the Conversation of 
the Evening. 

* I believe, Gentlemen, (faid he) that we 

* do not differ fo much as fome of you feem 

* to imagine ; iotfirfi t though I defire the 
■ Veffel of the Commonwealth may fail iafely, 
\ yet I defire it may Jail finoothly too ; and 

* though 
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' though I muft think, till I hear better Rea-^ 

* fbns to the contrary, that publkk Liberty 

* cannot be fo eafily attack'd, and may be 

* more eaiily defended, in z perfect Democracy, 

* or in a mix* J Republiek, than in a limited 
' Monarchy ; yet will it not follow neceffarily 

* from hence, as has been fuppofed, that I 

* prefer the twofirft to the laft ofthefe Forms 

* of Government. On either Side there are 

* Compenfations j and if Liberty may be bet- 

* ter defended in the former, yet frill it may 

* be defended, and domeftick Quiet is per- 

* haps better preferved in the latter. 

* Secondly, if I agree with the Gentlemen, 

* who hava infilled fo much on the little Rea- 

* foil, which there was in the late Reign, or 

* is in the prefent, to apprehend any Encroach- 

* ments from the Crown on the Britijb Liber- 

* ties i thefe Gentlemen mufl, I think, agree 

* with me likewifc that this will not alter 

* the Cafe ; fiibvert what I have endeavour'd 

* tocflablifh; or derive any Blame on thole, 
' who have endeavour'd to revive thatpublick 

* Spirit cfWatcbfulneft over all national In- 

* terefts, which is the proper and true Guar- 

* dian of Liberty, in an Age, when the pub- 

* lick Spirit has more than begun to fink and 

* die away. I hope there will be always Men 

* found to preach this Doctrine in Seafon and 

* out of Seafon, as the Apoftles preach'd the 

* Gofpel j becaufe if this Spirit is not kept at 

* all Times in Vigour, it may fail us at fbme 
■ particular Time, when we wall want to ex- 
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* crt it moft. In great and immediate Dan- 

* ger, the raoft fluggifh Ccntinel is alerte j but 

* furely they, who, in Times of apparent Se- 

* curity, excite us to be upon our Guard, do 

* as real Service as they, who animate us to 

* our Defence, when we are actually a ttack'dj 

* and the firft is, in my Opiniou, that kind 

* of Service, of which we ftand the moft in 

* need. I confefs freely that I ihould not ap- 
' prehend fo much Danger to Liberty in Timet 

* of Sufpicion, if I faw that neither Power 

* could fubdue, nor Artifice divert, nor Pufil- 

* laminity oblige Men to abandon this Spirit , 

* as I ihould apprehend in Times of apparent 
' Security, If I obferved it to be loft. In a 
1 Word, no Laws, no Orders of Government 

* can effectually fecure Liberty any longer 

* than this Spirit prevails, and gives them vi- 
' gour ; and therefore you might argue as rea- 

* fonably for repealing any Law, or abolifh- 

* ing any Cuftom, the moft advantageous to 

* Liberty^ and which you cannot be fure of 

* reftoring at your Pleafure, becaufe you feel 

* no immediate Want of it } as you have ar- 

* gued for letting this Spirit die away, which 
1 you cannot be fure of reviving at your Plea- 

* fure, becaufe you perceive no immediate Oc- 
1 cafion for the Excrcife of it. 

* I hope that I have faid enough to give me 

* a Right to conclude in this Manner j and if 

* I was to detcend into particular Applications 

* of the general Truths, which I have advan- 

* ced, I think that no Doubt whatever could 

C 'remaia 
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* remain in any of your Minds, upon this 

* Subject.' After this, our Company broke 
up. If the fame Subject is refumcd, when 
they meet again, or on any other, which I judge 

{iroper to be communicated to you, it is high- 
y probable that you will hear again from 

Tour Admirer, 

Friend and Servant, &c. 



L E T T E R n. 

SIR, 
*"p H E lame Company ham met and the 
-*■ fame Subject hath been relumed ; fo that 
f think myfelf under an Obligation of writing 
to you again. 

The Per/an, who gave Occafion to all that 
was faid in your Defence the other Day, 
feem'd very defirous that the Conversation 
fhould be purfued at our laft Meeting ; and 
therefore as foon as we late down, he addrefsM 
himfelf thus to the old Gentleman, who had 
fought your Battle. 

* Sir, faid he, I own myfelf a good deal re- 

* conciled to the Craft/man by the Difcourfe 

* you held, when we were laft together. That 

* fome Inconveniencies mufl follow from 

* keeping this Spirit ofyealoujy and Watch- 

'fulnefs 
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* fulnefi always alive, foeras to me very evi- 

* dent ; but I begin to think that this Evil may 

* be neceffary, in order to fecure us againft 

* greater. Every Syflem of human Invention 
' muft be liable to fome Objections ; and it 

* would be chimerical in us to expect a Form 

* of Government liable to none. Even Tbeo- 

* cracy was attended by fome real Inconve- 

* niencies, according to the Jewijk Hiftories ; 
' and neither the divine Prefence in the Taber- 

* nacle, nor the ambulant Oracle, which the 

* Prieft carry'd about with him, could preferve 
1 intire Purity in Religion, or good Order in 

* the State. We muft be content therefore to 
1 bear the Diforder I apprehend from that 

* Ferment, which a perpetual Jeatoufy of 
' the Governors in the Governed will keep 

* up rather than abandon that Spirit, the 

* Life of which is the Life of Liberty. When 

* the Jeahufy happens to be ill-placed, we 

* may hope it will not rife to any great and 

* dangerous Height. When it happens to be 
1 well grounded, it may have the good Effect 
' of deftroying a vote ked Minifte r ; ofcheck- 

* ing a bad j or of reclaiming a mi/guided 

* Prince. 

* You fee, Sir, that my Conversion is pretty 

* far advanced ; and if you will pleale to de- 

* fcend into particular Applications of the ge- 

* neral Doctrines you dcliver'd, as you gave 

* us Reafon to hope that you would, it is very 

* probable that the few Doubts I have foil 

* may be removed. 

C 2 the 
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The reft of the Company feconded this 
Requeft. The good old Gentleman yielded 
to our common Dcfires, and (pake to the fol- 
lowing Effect; 

* The general Truth I am to prove by par- 
' ticular Examples is this; that Liberty can- 

* not be preferved long by any People, who 
' do not preferve that watchful and jealous 

* Spirit of Liberty, on the Neceffity of which 

* I have infifted. If you are once convinced 

* of this Truth, you will know what Opinion 

* to entertain of thofe, who endeavour to ex- 

* tinguifh tbii Spirit, and of tboje, who do 

* all they can to keep it alive. 

' There are two other general Truths rela- 
' tive to this, which I fliall eftablifh likewiie 

* by particular Examples, as I go along. 

* One is this; that the Spirit of Liberty, 
. ' far from inspiring that Rafhnefs and undi- 

' ftinguiming Fury, which are peculiar to the 
' Spirit of FaeJion, is flow to aft even againft 

* the •worjl Princes, and exerts itfelf in Favour 

* of the beft with more Effect than any other 

* Spirit whatever. 

' The fecond is this j that how flowly fo- 

* ever the Spirit of Liberty may aft in fufpi- 

* cious Times and againft incroaching Gover- 
1 nors ; yet if ft be kept alive, it will aft ef- 

* feftually fooner or later, though under the 
' greateft Difadvantages, and againft the moll 

* powerful Opposition j in a Word, in the 
' moft defperate Cafes. 

'The 
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* The firfi of thefe Truths will recommend 

* this Spirit to every good Prince and boneft 

* Minifter. The other will encourage every 

* Man, who is a Friend to Liberty, never to 

* abandon the Caufe through Defpondency 

* of Succels, as long as he fees this Spirit prc- 
' vail, or even fubfift. 

- * Having fix'd thefe principal Points of 

* View, let us proceed ; and though I would 
' not advife you to admit the Works of Ma- 
1 cbiavel into your Canon of political fVrit- 
' ings ; yet fince in them, as in other apo- 
' cryphal Books, many excellent Things are 
1 interfperfcd, let us begin by improving an 

■ Hint taken from the DJlcourfes of the Ita- 

* Han Secretary on the iirft Decade of Livy. 

1 He obferves that, of all Governments, 
*thofe are the beft, which, by the natural 
' Effect of their original Confutations are fre- 
' quently renew'd or drawn back, as he ex- 
' plains his Meaning, to their^ry? Principles j 

* and that no Government can be of a long 

* Duration, where this does not happen from 
■* Time to Time, either from the Caule juft 

1 mention'd or from fomc accidental Caufe. 
, * The Reafon is obvious. There muft be 

* fome Good in the Jtrfi Principles of every 
'Government, or it could not fubfift at all; 
' much lefs could it make any Progrefs. But 
' this Good degenerates, according to the na- 
tural Courfe of Things ; and Governments, 

* like all othe- mix'd Bodies, tend to Dinolu- 
1 tion by the Changes, which are wrought in 

C3 'the 
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* the feveral Parts, and by the Unaptnefs and 
' Difproportion, which remit from hence 

* throughout the whole Compofition. 

* The moft effectual, and indeed the fole 

* Method of maintaining their Health and 
1 prolonging their Life, rmift therefore be to 

* bring them back as near and as frequently as 

* poffible to thofe Principles, on which their 

* Profperity, Strength and Duration were ori- 
' ginaliy founded. 

' This Change, or Renewal of the State, 

* hath been fometimes wrought by external 

* Caufes, afs it happen'd at Rome, upon the 
' Invafion of the Gauls. The Romans had 

* departed from their antient Observances. 
' The Ceremonies of Religion and the Laws 

* of Juftice were neglected by them. 'An 

* Enemy, whom they defpifed and provoked, 
' conquer'd them. The Impreffions made by 
' this dreadful Calamity brought them back 

* to their firft Institutions and to their primi- 

* tive Spirit. They fprung up from this fi- 
*cond Original, asLivy calls it, with new 

* Vigour, and rofe to greater Fame, Power 

* and Dignity than ever. 

* IJut not to dwell on iuch Examples, as 

* point out to us 1 rather the Punifhment of 

* Vice, than the Means of Reformation, let us 

* obferve that this Change, or Renewal of the 
' State, is oftener and better wrought by in- 

* ternal Caufes. 

* Many excellent Institutions were con- 
•- trived in framing the Roman Government, 

* which 
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■ which ferved to maintain in Force the Jirfl 

* Principles of that political Syftem. Such 
4 were the Regulations about EleSIiom * the 
1 Laws againft Bribery ; and many other 

* written Laws, or confirmed Cuftoms. Such 

* again was the Conftitution of the. Senate, in 

* whom the Majefty of the Commonwealth 
' refided, and whofe Authority controul'd the 
1 Licentioufnefs of the People. Such was the 

* Erection of that facred, tr'tbunitial Power, 
' whofe Prerogatives ferved to check the Ufur- 

* pations of the Magijlrates, and who could 
' arreft, with one Word, even the Proceedings 
•* of the Senate. Such was the Office of the 

* Cen/ors, whofe Inquifitions and Luftrations 

* corrected Abufes, reform'd Manners, and 

* purged the Senate itfelf of corrupt and un- 
' worthy Members. 

* Thefe Laws, thefe Cuftoms, thefe diffe- 

* rent Orders, controuling one another, and 

* promoting the general Good of the Com- 

* monwealth, had great Effect, during fome 

* Centuries. But this Effect could never have 

* follow'd them all, if the Spirit of Liberty, . 
' which had enacted thefe Laws, eftablifh'd 

* thefe Cuftoms, and form'd thefe Orders, 

* had not continued. The very beft Laws 
' are a dead Letter, nay often a Grievance, 

* unlefs they are ftrenuoufly and honeftly exe- 
1 cuted. They never can be fo executed, 
' unlefs the Spirit of them poffels thofe, to 

* whom the Execution of them is committed ; 

* and it would be ridiculous to expect to find 
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this Spirit in the Magiftrates, and the fe- 
veral Orders of the State, unlefs it appeared 
in the Body of the People, out of whom 

* thefe Magiftrates are chofen, and thefe 

* Orders compofed. 

* The Examples, which Macbiavel cites 

* to (hew that the Virtue of particular Men 

* among the Romans did frequently draw that 

* Government back to its original Principles, 

* are lo many Proofs that the Duration of Li- 

* berty depends on keeping the Spirit of it 

* alive and warm. Such Examples were fre- 

* quent in Rome, whilft this Spirit flouriftYd. 

* As it decay'd, thefe Examples became more 

* rare and fail'd at laft intirely. The old Laws 

* and Cttfloms were, for the moil Part, ftill in 

* being. The Forms of eleiling Magiftrates, 

* and of promulgating Laws were, in the 

* main, obferved. There was ftill a Senate. 

* There were ftill Cenfors and Tribunes. But 

* the Spirit of Liberty being ftifled by that 

* of FatJito and Cabal % and the feveral Or- 

* ders of the Government being tainted by the 

* general Corruption •, thefe good Laws and 
4 Cuftoms remain'd without Force j or were 

* fufpended ; or were abrogated j or were per- 

* verted to ferve the Purpofes of private Am- 

* bition and Avarice. 

* The Time-ferving Flatterers of Princes 

* and Minifters have no Point, atnongft all 
' the naufecus Drudgery impolcd on them, 

* which they are obliged more to labour than 

* that of reprefcnting all the Effects of a Spirit 
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* of Liberty as fo many Effects of a Spirit of 

* FaSlion. Examples might be found, even 

* without Searching long, or looking far after 

* them, when this hath been done againft 
' the publick Senfe of a whole Nation, and 

* fomeumes in Favour of a Cabal, neither nu- 

* merous nor considerable enough to be call'd 

* a Party. But ftiH it will remain eternally 

* true that the Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit 

* of FaEiion are not only different, but repug- 

* nant and incompatible ; fo that the Life of 

* either is the Death of the otb*r. 

* We muft not imagine that the Freedom 

* of the Romans was loft, becaufe one Party 
1 fought tor the Maintai nance of Liberty, an- 

* other for the Eftablilhment of 'Tyranny % and 

* that the latter prevail'd. No. The Spirit 

* of Liberty was dead, and the Spirit ofFac- 
' tion had taken its Place on both Sides. As 

* long as the former prevail'd, a Roman facri- 

* ficed his own, and therefore no Doubt every 

* other perfonal Intereft, to the Intereft of the 
' Commonwealth. When the latter Succeeded, 

* the Intereft of the Commonwealth was con- 

* fidcr'd no other wife than in Subordination to 
1 that particular Intereft, which each Perfoit- 

* had efpoufed. The principal Men, inftead 

* of making their Grandeur and Glory con- 
' fift, as they formerly had done, in that, 

* which the Grandeur and Glory of the Com- 

* monwealth reflected on them, confider'd 

* themfelves now as Individuals, notasGVi- 

* zens, and each would fhine with his own ' 

■ Light 
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4 Light. To this Purpofe alone they empk>y*d 

* the Commands they had of Armies, the 

* Governments of Provinces, and the Influ- 

* ence they acquired over the Tribes at Rome, 

* and over the Allies and Subjects of the Re- 

* public. Upon Principles of the fame Kind, 

* inferior Perfons attach'd themfelves to thefe j 
1 and that Zeal and Induftry, nay that Cou- 

* rage and Magnanimity, which had been ex- 

* erted formerly in the Service of the Common- 

* wealth, were exerted, by the Spirit of Fac- 
1 tion, for Marias, or Sylla ; for Cafar, or 

* Pompey. 

1 It is plain that the Liberty of Rome would 

* nothavebeen irretrievably loft, * though Gv/Ztr 

* had finifli'd the civil War with abfolute Suc- 
1 ceft, and was fettled in Power, if the Spirit 
' of Liberty bad not been then loft in the 

* whole Body of the People; if the Romans 
' had not been as ripe for Slavery, as the Cap- 

* padocians were fond of it ; for I think the 

* Cappadocians were the People, who defired 

* that a Prince might be let over them, and 
' refufed to be ajree People. 

* I cannot believe that thofe^ who mur- 

* der'd Gofer y took fuch puerile Meafures as 

■ Cicero, who was not let into the Secret, 

* pretended that they had taken, when he 
' faw the Confequences of their Action. 

■ But in this they err'd. They kill'd their 

* Benefactor j at leaft, he was fuch to the 

* greateft Part of them} and renew'd the civil 
1 War, in order to reftore Liberty to a People, 

* who 
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who had loft the Spirit of Liberty t and who 

would not take it, when it was offer'd to 

them. Even in the Senate, OBavius had 

a Party; Anthony had a Party; but the 

Commonwealth had none. In fhort, the fre eft 

: People upon Earth, by fuffering the Spirit 

■ of Liberty to decay, and that of Fa&ion 

' to grow up, became Slaves to fuch a Suc- 

' cemon of Monfters, { continued with very 

' few Exceptions, from the Reign of Augujlus 

1 to the Deftruftion of the Empire, ) as God 

1 never fent in his Wrath to execute Ven- 

( geance on any other Nation. 

1 Thus I have endeavour'd to illuftrate and 
1 confirm the firft general Proportion laid 
' down, byafummary Application of it to 

* the Roman Story. I have not explain'd by 
c what Degrees, and by what Means, one of 

c thefe Spirits gradually decay'd, and the , 

* other grew up. The Subject is fine, and 
' the Tafk would be pleafant ; but it is unne- 
' ceflary to our prefent Purpofe. We fee 
' enough at this Time, if we fee that, in the 
1 greateft Revolution of the greateft Govern- 

* mentof the World, lofing the Spirit ofLi~ 

* berty was the Cauje, andlofing Liberty waj 

* the Efe#. 

* If now we bring thefe Confiderationi 

* home, we mall find not only tb&jirjt ge* 

* neral Proportion, but the others, relative to 

* it, illuftrated and confirm'd through the 
' whole Courfe of our Annals. I lhall make 
' a Deduction of fomc of thefe Particulars. 

*T» 
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* To deduce them all would exceed, my 

* Strength and your Patience. 

Here one of our Company interrupted the 
old Gentleman's Difcourie, by. laying that fince 
we were come to a kind of Paufe, he de- 
fired Leave to make an Obiervation, which 
he thought pertinent and material, on what 
had been laid, before we went into any new 
Matter. * The Difference and Oppolition 

* between a Spirit of Liberty and a Spirit of 
' Fa&ion, continued he, hath been juftly 
' Hated. A Spirit of Liberty will be always 

* and wholly concem'd about national In* 

* terejls, and very indifferent about ferfonal 

* and private Interefts. On the contrary, a 
€ Spirit of Failion will be always and wholly 

* concern'd about tbefi, and very indiflerent 

* about the others. When they appear there- 

* fore in their proper Characters, thev are dis- 
r tinguifh'd as eafily as Light and Darknefs $ 

* and the Danger 1 apprehend is over. 

' But FaBion puts on the Mafic of Li- 

* berty, and, under this falfe Appearance, difc- 
1 putes her Being even with Liberty herfelf. 

* Now here, methinks, a great many Dan- 
' gers arife $ the Danger of mhlaking, when 

* it is fo hard to diflinguifh ; the Danger of 

* being Bubbles and Tools of FaBion, whilft 

* we fancy ourfelves Aflertors of public Lt~ 

* berty ; the Danger of continuing under this 
' Delufion, till it is too late to prevent fuch 

* Mifchiefs as we never intended to bring on 
' our Country. The Spirit of FaBion may 

'take 
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■ take ( and, I doubt not, hath often taken ) 

* Poffeffion of Numbers, who meant to en- 
" tertain no other Spirit than that of Liberty ; 

* for Numbers have not the Difcernment of 

* Spirits. This Poffeffion may continue and, 

* in Fa&, I believe it hath continued very 
1 often, till Fatfion hath accomplifli'd, or 

* fecured the Accomplishment of her Ends. 

* I made this Obfervation, which refults na- 

* turally from what hath been laid, and infift 

* upon It, becaufe if FaSlion could not lie la- 

* tent under the moft fpecious and popular 
' Pretences imaginable, there would be no 

* great need of putting us on our Guard a- 

* gainft it ; and becaufe if it can He thus !a- 

* tent and conceal'd, we may be expofed to 

* the Dangers I have mention'd, which Side 

* foever of the Qneftion we take in political 

* Difputes. At this Time, to fpeak as I think, 

* the Cafe is fo clear on one Side, that no 

* Man, who adheres to it, hath the leaft Pre- 

* tence left him to fay that he purfues the 

* publick Intereft ; or is directed in his Con- 

* du£t by the generous, difinterefted Spirit of 

* Liberty. 

'I could fupport my Affcrtion - by many 

* Proofs, if it was neceflary in this Company. 

* One I will mention for its Singularity j and 
1 it is this. 

* We have feen and heard in a Nation, 
.• hitherto free, fucb Maxims avow'd and 

* pleaded for, as are inconiiftent with all the 

* Notions o£ Liberty. Corruption hath been 

' defended, 
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1 defended, nay recommended, as a proper, 

* a necefiary, and therefore a reasonable Ex- 

* pedient of Government j than which there 

* is not, perhaps, any one Proposition more 

* repugnant to the common Senfe of Man- 

* kind and to univerfal Experience. Both of 

* thefe demonftrate Corruption to be the laft, 

* deadly Symptom of agonizing Liberty, Both 

* of them declare that a People, abandon 'd to 
' it, are abandon'd to a reprobate Senfe, and 
1 are loft to all Hopes of political Salvation. 

* The Dependence of the legijlative on the 
1 executive Power hath been contended for by 

* the fame Perfons, under the lame Direction ; 

* and yet nothing iiirely can be more evident 

* than this ; that in a Conftitution like ours, 

* the Safety of the -whole depends on the Bal- 
. * lance of the Parts, and the Ballance of the 

* Parts on their mutual Independency on one 

* another ; agreeably to which Thuanus makes 

* Ferdinand lay, in anfwer to the Cafiilians t 

* who prefs'd him to take away the Indepen- 

* dency of the States of Arragon ; Mquilibrio 

* Potential Regni Regifque falutem publicam 

* continent G? ficontingeret aliquando alterum 

* alteri praponderare , proculdubio alteriut 

* aut utriujque Ruinam ex eofecuturam ■, that 

* the publick Safety depends on the equal BaU 

* lance of the Power of the King, and of the 

* Power of the Kingdom ; and that if ever it 

* Jhould happen that one outweigh 'd the other, 

* the Ruin pf one, Qr of both, mufl undoubted* 
« tyjollow. 

•On 
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■ On one Side then the MaJk is pull'd off. 

* The weak may be feduced to concur -, the 

* ftrongeft may be forced to fubmit ; but no 

* Man can be any longer deceived. 

* On the other, it muft be acknowledged 

* that the Appearances are extreamly fair. 

* True Notions of Liberty and good Govern- 
' ment are profefs'd and purfued. Our Grie- 

* varices are complain'd of j our Dangers are 
■ foretold ; not only tbo/e, which all Men 

* feel or fee, but thofe, which are more re- 

* mote from Observation. In (hort, the 

* Spirit of Liberty, fuch as it hath been de- 

* fcribed, feems to breathe from this Smarter, 
' and to diffufe its Influences over the Na- 

* tion. 

1 As I am a Lover of my Country and of v 

* Liberty, I have rejoyced in this. I rejoice 
' in it ftill j and yet I confefs freely that I 

* took fome Umbrage at a Paper, which 

* came out not long ago. The Defign and 
' Tendency of it feem'd to me to favour the 

* Caufeofa FaBton; and of a FaBion, how- 

* ever contemptible in its prefent State, al- 

* ways to be guarded again ft. The Paper I 

* mean is Fog's Journal at the 6th of June ; 

* where you have feen a ridiculous Speech, 

* fuppofed to be made by General Monk, and 

* tranflated, as the Author fays, from Lett's 

* Hijtory of Oliver Cromwell. 

* If this wretched Production had appear'd 

* in Mi/l's Journal, I mould have felt neither 

* Surprize nor Concern. 'That Writer never 

* wore 
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' wore Co much as the Mask of Liberty *, and 
' fhew'd his Game Co plainly, that whatever 

* he got by FaBion , FaBion could get nothing 

* by him. But Fog, who writes incompara- 

* bly better, hath appear'd to write with a 

* much better Defign. Thole, who are warm- 

* eft in the national Inttrefi, without Regard 

* to Perfom, and independently of all Faff ions, 

* have made this Judgment of him j and 
' therefore I was furprifed and concern'd to 

* find that he expofed himfelf even once, or 

* in any Degree, to the fame Reproach as was 

* frequently and juftly made to bis Predecejfor. 

The Gentleman's Obfervation gave Occaflon 
to much Diiconrfe. Our old Sage defired' it 
might be remember'd that he had not under- 
taken the Defence of every weekly Writer, 
though he had undertaken yours, Mr. 
TXAmxrs. f The Taper, continued he, 

* which hath been fo much mention'd, is a 

* very filly Paper, to whatever Purpofe it was 

* defign 'd. 

' If it was defign'd to infpire an Horror of 

* tho*e Miferies, from which the Refloration 
1 deliver'd the Nation, it was a very fuper- 

* fluous Work at this Time, when there is no 

* real, or pretended Difference of Opinion 

* upon that Head amongftus. Thofe,whodo 

* not go to Church upon the 29th of May, 

* nor on any other Day, will agree with thole, 
' who do, in this Point, upon better Autho- 
' rity than that of Lett, and for better Rea- 

* ions than thofe, which are contatn'd in 

* th« 
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* the fbolifh Declamation attributed td 
« Monk; 

* If it was defign'd to make us commemo* 

* rate the Reftoration of the two Brothers, 

* Charles and James, as a national Blefling in 

* itfelf, and independently of the other Con- 

* fideration, the Project was equally ridiculous. 

* The Flattery beftow'd upon thefe Princes, 

* whilft they were in Exile, might pafe, and 

* many Things concurred to rrlake it pafs. 

* But to talk in the fame Stile to Mankind at 

* this Time, when they have both fate on 

* our Throne j when fo many of us remember 

* both what they did, and what they •mould 

* have done, is contemptible to the laft De- 

* gree. 

* If it was defign'd for more mtdern Appll- 

* cation, and to raife a Spirit amongft us, in 

* favour of the Pretender, the Project was too 
1 foolilh to have been hatch'd at home. It 
' mud have been imported from abroad. 

* What Jacobite can be ianguine enough to 

* hope that his Caufe mould revive, when he 
' beholds the heroical King and Queen, who' 
' 611 our Throne, aufpicious Parents of a nu- 

* meroiis Progeny of young Heroes and He- 

* roines, rifing up to emulate their Virtues, and 

* to gladden, like them, the Britijb Nation* 

* This Angle Confideration might be fuffi- 

* cient<o damp the Hopes of any Jacobite, 

* who lives at home* and is a Witnefc of all 

* this Glory. But however I mall mention 

* another, which ought to have its Weight 

D ■* like wife, 
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* likewife, and which will have more per- 
€ haps amongft fome People. The Spint of 

* facobitijm, is not only gone ; but it will ap- 

* pear to be gone in fuch a Manner as to leave 

* no Room to apprehend its Return t if we re- 

* fleet that it hath died away, whilft all that 
~* could be done to keep it alive was doing by 

* tbofe, who profefs'd it, and by tbofe, who 

* valued and recommended themietves on their 

* Oppofition to all the Effects of it; if we con- 
•"fider the Numbers of People, who have aban- 

* don'd this Intercft, notwithstanding the nt- 

* mod Provocations to the contrary. 

' In fhort, I perfuade myfelf that If the 

* Pretender had no Rival in the Throne, in- 

* {lead of having there one fo formidable as our 

* moft auguft Monarch j yet his Way to the 

* Throne would not be more open to him, 
•The whole Bulk of the People hath been 

* brought by the Revolution, and by the pre- 

* lent Settlement of the Crown, to entertain 

* Principles, which very few of us defended 
4 in my younger Days. The Safety and Wei- 
*fare of the Nation are now the firft and, 

* principal Objects of Regard. The Regard tc» 
' Perjbni and to Families hath been reduced 

* to the fecond Place ; and it holds even that 

* but under the Direction of the former. Can 

* any Man believe that a People brave enough- 

* to difpofe of their Crown for the greateft na- 
1 tional Advantage, even when the Throne 

* was full, will ever difpofe of it as long as the 

* Spirit of Liberty remains.amongft them, for" 

c th« 
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* the greateft national Mifchief, if theThron* 

* fhould be empty ? 

* There is but one Dejign more, which I can 
' conceive to have given Occafion to this filly 

* Paper ; but one Smarter more, from which it 

* could poffibly come ; and thefe Gueflb, pef- 

* haps, will not appear the leaft probable. 

* Might it not be deugn'd to infill a Jealoufy 

* of Jacobitifm and to prejudice Mankind 

* againft all Writings, which, thofe, who are 

* offended at them, cannot anfwer? Might 

* it not be defign'd to furntfh ihejpruce, pert., 

* Orator, who ftrew'd fomeof his Flowers in 

* the Daily Courant of the i ith of June, with 

* an Hint, which he hath moft happily and 

* modeftly improved ? Fog, fays he, avows 

* Jacobitifm j ffcCraftfman concurs in the fame 

* & e fig n i 'WJ'i (very Jacobite in England 
■'Jinks bis Mafter's divine Right in the popular 

* Topicks of Debts, Taxes and Corruption j fo 

* that Jacobitifm may now be imputed, upon 

* this Authority, to ninety nine in a hundred 

* of the whole Nation ; for ninety nine in an 

* hundred do complain of Debts, "Taxes and 

* Corruption. I am fure there is Arrogance 

* and Impertinence both in jfuch an Infinua- 

* don too grofs to be deny'd ; whereas the 

* Craft/man may deftroy the whole Proof, 

* brought againft him of Arrogance, by an- 

* fwering three flly ^efiions in the Negative. 

* If this was the Defign, I will be bold, 

* for bold it may juftly feem, to fay that this 

* Expedient is, at leaft, as bungling and likely 

T> 2 *to 
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* to prove as ineffectual, as any that have been 

* produced by the fame greet Genius, who 

* contrived it j for if wc were inclined to bc- 

* lieve that the Craft/man, Fog, or any other 

* Perfon, carries on the Mealures of FaB ion, 

* under the Mafk of Liberty ; fliould we be- 
" lieve it on the Credit of thofe, who oppofe 

* them, and who are notorioully influenced to 

* write (though under foecious Pretences of 

* promoting Loyalty to the King, and an Ao 

* quience in his Majefty's Meafitres, yet m 
4 reality ) for no other Service than that of a 
'* /mail Number of Men ; nay, itri&ly. fpeak- 

* ing, of 2. Jingle Man ? With what Face can 

* j'ucb Writers impute FaElion to any one 

* living, or dead ? 

* Let them be afliired that we can examine 

* and judge for ourfelves ; and that neither 
€ the Craftfman nor Fog would be able, if 

* they went about it, to Impofe upon us, any 

* more than they themfelves have been able 
■ to do. 

* The pretty Author, I juft now mention'*!, 

* begins his Efiay with Airs of Wit, and ends 
*it with Airs of Wifdom. What pity is it 

* that he fhould facceed in neither ? In his 

* firft Paragraph he reprefents the Craft/man, 

* with curious Impropriety, as a Magician, 

* who conjures up Spirits •, as a Dog, who 
' barks at a Diftance ; as a little InJeB, who- 

* nibbles at a Character j and my Friend Caleb 

* was all thefe Things, it feems, at the fame 
*Infiant. After this Specimen of Writing; 

•we 
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* we may expect to fee him compared, in 

* fome other Production of the fame Author, 

* to a Bird and made to fly different Ways 

* and in different Places at once. 

' But let us leave the Wit and come to the 

* Wifdom ; which will bring us back to our 

* Subject 

* In the laft Paragraph of this elaborate 
'Piece, the Author fets the Example of my 

* Lord Falkland and others before our Eyes ; 

* who ftrengthen'd, as he fays, the republican 

* Party fo long, that 'when they found out 
*. their De/ignt and forfook them, it was too 

* late to prevent them. After this, he calls 
' moft charitably on feveral, well-meaning 

* Perfons to take Warning j for fome, whom 

* he allows to be fuch, he thinks in Danger 

* of being drawn in to favour the Purpofes of 

* thofe, whom he calls Oppofers of our Ga- 

* vernment. 

* Behold this little Gamaliel in Cathedra ! 

* Obierve the Scholars he places at his Feet 

* for Instruction ! Rifutn teneatis Amicit 

* Can the graveft of you forbear Laughter ? 

* When we come to apply the general 

* Propositions laid down ftill more particu- 

* larly to the Englijh, than we have done to 
'the Roman Hiftory, I (hall Shew you per- 

* haps that this Author, like moft other fine 

* Men, treafures up in his Memory the Ob- 

* fervations he meets with in Hiftory, inftead 

* of making his own upon the Examination 
■ and Coroparifon of the Facts and Cliaracters 

D 3 * he 
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' he finds there ; and that the Example he 

* hath chofen will come out againft the very 

* Purpofe he hath apply'd it to. In the mean 
f Time, let us obferve that the Alarm, which 
' hath been taken by fome of this Company, 
' and I fuppofe by others, at the Publication 
4 of that ftupid Paper in Fog's 'Journal, fliews 

* how litde Reafon there is to apprehend that 
*■■ thofe, who are actuated by the Spirit of 

* Liberty, and purfue the national Intereji, 

* mould be impofed upon by the Spirit of 

* any FaBion. 

* The Spirit of Liberty is a jealous Spirit; 

* and FaBion is equally the Object of its Jea- 

* loufy, whether the Views of FaBion be 

* directed in Favour of the Crown, or againft 

* it. I make this Diftin&ion here, though I 

* mall have Occafion to fpeak more fully up- 

* on it hereafter, becauie I perceive that we 

* are apt to confine our Idea of FaBion to 

* fuch Men and fuch Meafures, as are in Op- 
' pofitian to the Men in Power, and to- the 

* Meafures they take ; whereas in Truth a 

* Number of Men in Power, who exercife it 

* folely for their own private Advantage and 

* Security, and who treat the Nation as their 

* Farm, or rather as a Country under Contri- 

* bution to them, ( let them (belter them- 
c felves under what Authority they pleafe ) 
1 are as much a Fa&ion, as any Number of 

* Men, who under popular Pretences endea- . 

* vour to ruin, or at leaft to difturb the Go- 

* vernment, that they may xaUe thcmfelves. 
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* If the Spirit of Liberty were extinguifh'd, 

* as it is difcouraged, the Spirit ofjbme Fqc- 

* tton or other would, no doubt, prevail ; but 

* this would not iucceed under the Mafk of 
' Liberty. There would be, in fuch a Cafe, 
■ no Need of wearing this Difguife. Men 

* would avow Faction. They would chufe 

* that, which fiuted their Interest hell; and 

* indeed it would be of no great Moment 

* which they chofe. 

* But if the Spirit of Liberty, which begins 

* to revive in this Country, becomes pre- 
' valent, there will remain nothing to fear 

* from any FaSiion whatever, whether maik'd, 

* or unmaik'd. WhiUl it is mask'd, and the 
*. Inftraments, or Members of it purfiie the 

* national Interefi though they intend <m- 

* other, the bad Principle is however fo far 
'productive of Good, and the Caufe of Vir- 

* tue is fo far promoted by Vice itfetf. When 

* it comes to be unmask'd, and the Irutru- 

* ments, or Members of it are hurry'd by In- 

* difcretion, or forced by the Courfe of Events, 

* as they muft be, to mew theii Game, Fac- 

* tion is that Moment difarm'd. The Dif- 

* tin&ion mark'd, the Separation follows of 

* Courfe ; and thole, who efpoule the Caufe 

* of the Nation, will find themfelves doubly 

* ftrengthen'd by the Afliftance, which Fac- 

* tion gave them at one time, and by the 

* Opposition flie makes to them at another. 
1 In fhort, Gentlemen, the Spirit of Jaco~ 

* bit i fm may crawl about and fkulk in Cor- 

D 4 ' ners. 
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* ners. The Spirit of the other Fasten may 

* roll in gilded Spires, and with ercSed Crefts, 

* in evety publick Place, and hifs and threaten 

* and caft its Venom around ; but the Spirit 

* of Liberty, like the divine Rod at Aaron, 
' will devour all the Serpents of the Magi- 

* cians. 

* I fee therefore no Caufe to fear that we 

* may he drawn in to ferve the Pprpofes of 

* Faction, whilft we purfue the Caufe of 

* Liberty; and if we fufler'd ourfelves to be 

* drawn of from this Purfuit by the Jealoufy, 

* which one Fa0ion endeavours to give us of 

* another, we fhould be arrant Bubbles in- 
' deed. Fog is not to be defended for pub- 

* liming a Paper liable every Way to Blame, 

* and capable of no Excufe ; but if he hath 

* hurt any Body by it, he hath hurt himfelf ; 

* and the Weight, which is laid upon it by 

* thofe on one Side, ( who, perhaps, writ it) 
' is as ridiculous as the Project of thofe, who 
« thought to advance the Jacobite Caufe by 

* it, if it came from that Side. 

Here the old Gentleman broke off, and 
though he was prefs'd to refume the Dit- 
courfe he had begun, when this Interruption 
happen'd, he defired to be excufcd, becaufe 
it was late, and promifed to comply with our 
Requeft upon fome other Occasion. If he 
keeps his Word, as I am perfuaded he will, 
you (hall hear again from, 

SIR, Tours tie, 
LETTER 
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SIR, 

OUR oUGentkmanhzvlng kept his Word 
with the Company, I deiign'd to have 
kept mine with you'; but fomc BuiineSs cal- 
ling me into the Country, I fend you a few 
Minutes of the Conversation s, which have 
pafs'd, in Hopes that the Subject will not bo 
left imperfect for as long a Time as my Af- 
fairs may oblige me to be abfent. Throw 
thefe Minutes into what Form and make 
what Ufe of them you pleafe. ' They are de. 
fign'd to ferve an boneft Caufi ; the Caufc of 
t frutb and of Liberty. You have efpoufed 
it ; and I hope will purfue it 

You are able to do this with Succels, even 
in Oppofition to the molt plaufible Writers ; 
and how much more againft the curfory Ob~ 
Jervator, who appear'd in the Daily Courant, 
and the London journaiiji ? 

I do not fuppofe you will think it worth 
your while to let ferioufly about anfwering 
them; but it may be worth while now and 
then to (hew them how little they deferve to 
be anfwer'd. 

They complain heavily of the Prolixity 

and Dulnefs of the Letters, which you have 

publish 'd. Might they not be taught, what 

they 
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they have already taught the World, that an 
Eflay of two or three Columnt may be longer 
than an Eflay of Jive or fix? Let them not 
carp at my Words, fince they cannot mif- 
take my Meaning. 

Might they not be convinced that they 
are the leaft competent Judges, in the whole 
Nation, of the Dulnefs of others, for this 
plain Reafon ; that it is not in the Cafe of 
Dulnefs, as it is in that of Wit and Learn- 
ing ; in which he is the beft Judge of thefo 
Qualities in others, who poffefles them him- 
felf in the moll eminent Degree ? 

But there is a Judge, before whom all 
Productions of this Sort are try'd, and by 
whofe Sentence alone they muft iland, or fall. 
This Judge is the Publick j and I am apt to 
think that theie Authors may be inform'd of 
the Sentence pronounced by the Publick on 
your Papers, Mr. D'Anvers, and on their 
' own, if they will take the Trouble to 
enquire of MeJJieurs Roberts, Peele t and 
Francklin. 

I am even inclined to believe that they have 
enquired ; aird that, difpairing of Succefs be- 
fore this 'Tribunal, they have appeal'd to an~ 
other -, where thole, whom the Publick re- 
jects, are pretty fure of being received. 

Sure I am that they cannot hope to fuc- 
eeed any where elfe, whilft they found their 
Merit on Billingjgate, faljh Quotations, grofs 
Mijreprefentations, and an eternal begging of 
the %gejlion. 

That 
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That they are guilty of all thefe mar be 
fooii proved. I will point out fome Instan- 
ces; as many as the Hafte I am in allows me 
Time to mention. , 

The curjory Objervatpr accnies Tou and 
Me ( for thefe Writers are pleafed to fuppofe 
us to be the fame Perfon, who correfponds 
with bimfelf) of quoting felfly and applying' 
foohjhly in every Cafe, whilft he quotes jalfly 
bimfelf i and ridicules the Applications of 'what, 
it is manifeil, he never read. His whole 
Charge is built on a Lie and a Blunder. 

Macbiavel is made, according to him, in- 
one of my Letters, to fuppofe that the firft 
DeftrucJion of Rome by the Gauls ( and I 
never heard of a fecond ) was a Judgment ' 
from Heaven on the People for thetr having 
departed from their antieht Objervances and 
religious Ceremonies. With this he makes 
himfelf wonderfully merry j and having heard 
that Macbiavel did not pafs for a very ftrong 
Believer, he ridicules the Imputation of 
fuch a Supposition to that great Politician. 

But let this Scribbler learn to read, before 
he blots any mflrc Paper. Let him learn to 
fpeak of what is, or is not in Books, after he 
hath look'd into thofe Books, and not from 
his idle Imagination of what an Author 
would, or would not have laid, agreeably to 
the Character of the Author, which his Ig- 
norance hath taken upon. Tnift. 
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My old Gentleman never laid that Machi- 
avel fuppofed the DeJlruSion */"Rome by the 
Gauls was a Judgment from Heaven; but he 
reckon *d amongft other Particulars, in which 
the Romans had begun to degenerate, and to 
which they were brought back by this great 
Misfortune, that of neglecting the Ceremo- 
nies of Religion and the Laws of Jufitce. 
Now Machiavel does fay this in exprefs and 
ftrong Terms, as this Writer would have 
known, if he had confulted the firft Chapter 
of the third Book of bis Difcourfes on Livy. 

But I will tell him fomething more. This 
very Machiavel hath written a whole Chap- 
., ter concerning the * Religion of 

the Romans; in which he mentions 
that Rome was more obliged to Numa than 
to Romulus j in which he (hews that her 
Grandeur and Felicity were owing to her 
Religion ; nay, he afferts in general that as 
Religion raifes Commonwealths, fo the Con- 
tempt of it muft ruin them. Good Gods t Is 
this talking like Machiavel ? Why truly it 
is thus that Machiavel talks ; and in talking 
thus he fliews more Learning and Senfe than 
the Qbfervator is Matter of. 

Caft your Eye, Mr. D'Anvers t on the next 
Paragraph ; in which this able Perfon under- 
takes to prove from Reajbn, as well as His- 
tory, a Matter of Faff. The Fa& is this 3 
that the Deftruflion of Rome, by the Gauls, 
was owing to'Hhe Oppofitibn fet on Foot to 

/ 
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the Meafure* and Per/on of the great, and 
much injured Camillus. 

It was a great Miftakc, it feems, to men* 
tion this Incident in the Roman Hiftory, in 
one of my Letters; The Obfervator ihaH 
find that it was a greater Blunder in him to 
dwell upon it. 

He knows as little of Livy as he does of 
Macbiavel, or I believe of any other good 
Author. Let him turn to the Roman Hifto- 
rian. He will find that Livy, in the Tran- 
sition, which he makes from the Profecution 
of Camillus to the Invafion of the Gauls, 
lays that if there be any Thing certain in 
human Affairs, Rome could not have been 
taken> if that Citizen had remairid in it. 
But does he attribute the Invafion of the 
Gauls to this Man's Banimment ? No. He 
attributes it to the Conduit of three rajh and 
foolijh Brothers, who were fcnt Ambaffadors 
to the Gauls, and who, by breaking the Law 
of Nations, juftly provoked this People. He 
attributes it to the Force of a FacJron, which 
prevail'd to fcreen thefe Criminals, and ex- 
pofed the State to Ruin, rather than give 
them up to Juftice. 

Thus the FaSi ftands in Hiftory. Let the 
Obfervator nowconfider whether it would be 
very difficult to' make certain Applications of 
it, which he would not like. I doubt thefe 
Applications would appear much more appo- 
fite than that, which is faid to be intended, 
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in his Paper, oftbe CbaraBer of the great and 
much injured Camillus. 

He fucceeds, you fee, but ill, when he 
meddles with Fa&s j and I do not find that 
he pretends much to Reafon. The reft of 
his Paper contains little more than Fool, 
Knave, Libeller, Incendiary, &c. I (hall 
therefore take Notice of but one Thing more ; 
and that is the Advantage he would make 
of a Mutake in Printing. 
■ He muft have perceived, or he can per- 
ceive nothing, that it was a Miftake in Print- 
ing, If the Meaning of my Letter had been, 
that the Crajtfman might deftroy the whole 
Proof of Arrogance brought againfl him, by 
anfwering in the Negative all the Queftions 
afk'd in the Paragraph referred to, it mould 
have been laid Jive filly Queftions ; for they 
zrcfive, not four j but the Truth is that no 
Regard was had to the two introductory f$gef- 
tions; and that the three main Quejlions, 
which follow, were alone meant A Writer 
muft be reduced very low, by his Caufe, or 
be very low in his Character, who catches at 
fuch an impertinent Opportunity of being 
what he imagines /mart. 

I mould fay a Word or two to the profound 
Mr. OJborne, who hath been pleafed to let us 
know that he prefers the abfolute Monarchy 
•f Auguftus to the free State of the Roman 
Commonwealth. He prefers, likewife, I 
iuppofe, (at leaft his Diicourfe leads one to 
think fo) the Violence, the Treachery, and the 
bloody 
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bloody MafTacres, on which this abfolute Mo- 
narchy was founded, to the civil Disorders, 
which were occafion'd by eftablifhing and 
maintaining an equal Commonwealth. I mould 
delire htm to compare the Reigns of a Cali- 
gula, a Nero, a Domitian, an Heliogabulus; 
(which had never happen'd, if the Ufurpa- 
tion of Augujlui had never happen'd) with 
the glorious fourth and fifth Centuries of the. 
Republick of Rome ; but I have not, at pre- 
sent, time for this. . I hope you, Mr. D'Amiers^ 
will give him fome ialutary Correction at 
your Leifure, and make him alhamed of 
having prophaned the Language of a free- 
People in fo proftimte a Manner, and to inch 
flavifh Purpofes ! Advife him to learn bet- 
ter Notions of Government from Mr. Gor- 
don's excellent Difcourfes, prefix'd to his 
Tranflation of "Tacitus ; in which he will 
find his Favourite Augujlus fet in a true 
Light, and proved to be an infamous Ty- 
rant, though fomewhat more artful than his 
SucceJJ'ors. He muft certainly acknowledge 
the Obligation j fince you cannot be fufpedt- 
ed of doing it on any Account but that of a. 
charitable Difpofition towards him. If he 
was capable orimpofingon the dulled. Quid- 
nunc in any Coffee-Houfe, or of feducing 
the moft raw Boy, that ever eloped from. 
School, you might be fufpe&ed of fome far- 
ther and deeper Defign ; but when you writ* 
againft fo harmlefe a Creature, your Efforts 
VLuil pafs > and ought to oafs, for the pure 
Effete 
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Effects of themoftdifinterefted, the moll re. 
fined Charity. 

Let me only aflc the Favour of* you to touch 
three Points, amongft others, whenever yoa 
condefcend to meddle with Squire Ojborne* 
One is to allure him, in my Name, (and, if 
youpleafe, in your own) that a goodMinifter 
ought not to be abufed; nay more, that he, 
who abufes him, is a Rogue, a Rafcal, and an 
impudent (I had almoft fair), fori conform to 
his Dialed, a tr alter ous) Fellow, and might 
have juftified royfelf by the Authority of a 
Writer on Mr. OJborn/% Side, who talk'd of 
allegiance to Mtnifters j but let this import- 
tant Author know, at the fame Time, that 
we defy him to make the leaf*: Ufe of thefe 
Conceflions againft any one Sentence, any 
one Word in any Craft/man, that hath been 
publifh'd. 

There are two other Things, of which I 
defire you likewife to take Notice. One is 
icandaloufly impudent ; the other infamoufly 
unfair. 

When his Patron is .commended by any 
honeft Man in Britain, it is done moil cer- 
tainly with a Sneer. The great Man is an 
Expreffion, which hath undoubtedly occa- 
fion'd more Sneers than this Nation had feen 
in a Century before •, but it is faucy and im- 
pudent in Mr. OJborne to fuppofe that one, 
who fpeaks of the King .ana royal Family 
with all the Refpe& that is due to them, 
means a Sneer, 

The 
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The other Thing, which I defire yoH to , 
take Notice of, is the malicious and mean 
Comment made on an Expreflion in my laft' 
Letter to you, where I call'd his prefent Ma- 
jefty a. formidable Rival of the Pretender. 
Mr. Ojborne is pleafed, out of the Abundance 
of his Loyalty, to refent this as an Infult on 
the King, Now though, in Striftnels of Fa& 
and Propriety of Language, his Majefty nei- 
ther is a Rival to any Body, rtor can have a 
Rival, being our rightful and lawful King, 
by the Confent of his People in Parliament j 
(the only good 'title to the Crown of thefc 
Realmsj) yet in Pretenfion there is a Ri va/ry; 
and I may defy Mr. Ojborne to give any othef 
Reafon for keeping up fo large an Army in 
Times of Peace. 

You will obferve, Mr. IXAnvert, that the 
only Defign of this Letter is to make fome 
fliort Obfervations on two filly Papers, which 
have been publifti'd againft my former Letters 
to you. You are now defircd to apply thfi 
eld Gentleman's general Pofitions to the Eng-* 
lijh Hijlory from the Minutes, which I hav« 
fent you, and which I believe will be as 
agreeable to the Publick, as it Was to the 
Company, in which he deliver'd it. 

lam SIR, 

Tour Friend and Reader, .&cv 

E RE- 
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REM ARKS 

O N T HE 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

LETTER IV. 

FE W Nations have gone through 
more Revolutions, few Governments 
have appear'd more unfteady, or 
fluctuated more between Preroga- 
tive and Privilege than this of Great 
Britain. 

If we are Freemen, it is becaufe the Spirit 
tf Liberty has been never yet quite extin- 
guifh'd among us. 

We have been furprized, betray'd, forced, 
tnqre than once, into Situations little better 
than that of 'downright 'Slavery. ButtheUfur- 
pations have not become Settlements. They 
have diforder'd the Frame, but not defiroy'd 
the Principles of a free Government. Like 
cloudy Mornings, they have foon pafs'd 
over, and the Sun of Liberty has broke out 
again with double Force, and double I.uftre. 

i p«ih,. Google 
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It muft be a Pleafure to reflcdt on that tlm* 
formity of Spirit, which created and has 
conftandy preferred, or retrieved the original 
Freedom of the Britijb and Saxon Cot$i- 
tutions, 

I feel a fecret Pride in thinking that I was 
born a Briton; when I consider that the 
Romans, thole Mailers of the World, main- 
tain'd ibeir Liberty little more than feven. 
Centuries ; and that Britain, which was a 
free Nation above feventeen hundred Years 
ago, is fo at this Hour. 

However lavage our Brttijh Ancertors rriay 
be reprefented by the Romans, ( whom the 
Luxury of Greece and the Effeminacy of 1 
jifia had already corrupted) they certainly 
Were a People of Spirit and of Senfe; wha 
knew the Ends of Government, and obliged 
their Governors to purfue thofe Ends. 

Cajar himfelf acknowledges that they 
fought boldly for their Liberties, when he 
invaded them j and there -is good Reafon to 
believe, from his manner of Writing and 
abrupt Way of leaving this Ifland, that they 
gave him a warmer Reception than he is 
willing to own. 

But to fpeak of them after art Author; iri 
whole Time they were better known than 
they were by Cafat, or even by Tacitus j 
Dion CaJfiuSj when he is about to relate the 
Expedition of Severus into Britain, fays that 
they held a great Bart of the Government itl 
their o*>n Power. 

E a Theitf 
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Their long Refiftance againft the Saxons 
mews their Love of civil Liberty. 

Their long Refiftance againft the Uiurpa- 
tions of the Church of Rome, began by Gre- 
gory, that Flatterer of Pbocas and Brunebault, 
under Pretence of converting the Saxons, 
(hews their Love of ecclaftical Liberty. 

Though the Saxons fubmitted to the Yoke 
of Rome , in Matters of Religion, they were 
far from giving up the Freedom of their Go- 
tbick Inftitutions of Government. 

The Saxon Herotoges (that is, fublick 
Generals) were chofen only to conduit them 
in War, not to rule over them in War and in 
Peace. 

Thefe Heretoges, among the German Co- 
lonies, who fettled in the Countries they con- 
quer'd and founded new Governments, be- 
came Kings, and had Trappings enough to 
fet off their Majefty, and to enforce their 
Authority ; but the mpremc Power center'd 
in the Micklemote or Wittagenmote, com- 
pofed of the King, the Lords, and the Saxon 
Freemen, that original Sketch of a Britijb 
Parliament. 

Here all important Affairs were treated. 
The Conduft of their Kings was examined 
in it, and controul'd by it. 

The Rights of the People, in thofe Days, 
muft have been carry'd to a very great Height; 
fince they went Hand in Hand with thofe 
of the Church ; and fince a pofitive Law de- 
clared that if the King did not defend both, 

be 
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be Jhould lofe even the Name of King. Nee 
Nomen Regis in to conftabit, verum Nomen 
Regis perdii. 

The Principles of the Saxon Commonwealth 
were therefore very iemocratical, and thefe 
Principles prevail'd through all fubfequent 
Changes. 

The Danes conquer'd the Crown, but they 
wore it little j and the Liberties of the Saxon 
Freemen they never conquer'd ; nor wrought 
any Alteration in the Constitution of the Go- 
vernment. 

Thus much it was thought necefiary to 
premife concerning the original Conftiiution 
of our Government. We now come to that 
Period of Hiftory, from whence we propofe 
to deduce our following Remarks. 

WILLIAM, the Norman, is come 
down to us in Hiftory under the 
Character of a Conqueror ; and though it 
may be difputed whether he was ftri&ly fo 
any more than ieveral other Princes, who 
have fupported their Titles by their Swords; 
yet we may confefs that he impofed many 
new Laws and Cufloms ; that he made very 
great Alterations in the whole Model of Go- 
vernment j and that he, as well as his two 
Sons, ruled, upon many Occafions, like ab~. 
filute, not limited Monarchs. 

Y et neither he, nor they could deftroy the 

old Constitution ; becaufe neither he, nor 

E 3 they 
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they could extinguish the old Spirit of Li' 

herty. 

On the contrary, tfie Normans and other 
Strangers, who fettled here, were ibon fcized 
with it themfelves, inftead of inipiring a Spi- 
rit cf Slavery into the Saxons, 

They were originally of * Celtick t or Go- 
thick Extraction, ( call it which you pleafe) 
as well as the People they fubdued. They 
came out of the lame northern Hive ; and 
therefore they naturally refumed the Spirit of 
their Anceftors, when they came into a Coun- 
try, where it prevail'd. 

Stephen,, the fourth King of this Race, 
owed his Crown to the good Will of the Na- 
tion i and he owed this good Will to the 
Conceffions he made in Favour of Liberty. 

John came fo the Crown, after the Death 
of his Father Henry 11. and his Brother 
Richard I. by the Election of the People, 
His Electors, indeed, found themfelves de- 
ceived in their Expeditions ; for he govern'd 
in the moll extravagant Manner. But they 
foon made him feel whofe Creature he was. 
The Contefts between the Laity and an am- 
bitious ufurping Clergy ran very high at this 

* We hive thought fit Co explain the Expreffioa, in thia 
Place, though we know the Wosd Ctltiti, as well u Scfkian % 
horh been ufed in (he f«mc large and general Senfe, which it 
made life of here : and we could Ihew ( if fuch a Trifle deferved, 
it ) ihit by the Ctlt* Antiquity did not always underftand the 
People inhabiting a Part of Can/, notwuhfUnding the Quota- 
tions out efPaJjiiut, pitdtrut, ftc, which lw« been wigtA, bj 
nay of Cavil, i£»;nlt uj. 

Time. 
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Time. John had made his Advantage of 
thefe Divisions. But the Spirit of Liberty 
prevail'd and that of Faclion vanifh'd before 
it. Men grew aftiamed of being the Tools 
of private Ambition, when pub lick Safety 
was at Stake. Thofe of the high Church and 
thofe of the low Church united in one com- 
mon Caufe. The King blufter'd and drew 
out his Army j but it was a Britijh Army. 
No Wonder therefore, if the King fubmittcd, 
and Magna Chart a was fign'd. 

It was fign'd again by his Son and Succef- 
for, Henry III. in full Parliament and with 
the greateft Solemnity. The People how- 
ever abated nothing of their jealous, watch- 
ful Spirit ; and it was well for Liberty they 
did not. The long Reign of this Prince was 
one continual Struggle between Him and 
r fbem. The IfTue of this Struggle was fa T 
vourable to the latter. By exerting their 
Strength, they encreafed it under Henry III. 
They loft no Ground under Edward I. and 
they gain'd a great deal under Edward II. 

Thus was the prefent Constitution of our 
Government forming itfclf for about two 
Centuries and a half; a rough Building rai- 
fed out of the Demolitions, which the Nor- 
mans had made, and upon the folid Founda- 
tions laid by the Saxons. The whole Fabrick 
was cemented by the Blood of our Fathers j 
for the Britijh Liberties are not the Grants 
of Princes. They are original Rights, Con- 
ditions of original Contrails, coequal with 
E 4 Pre- 
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Prerogative, and ccseval with our Govern- 
inent. As fuch, in the Days we fpeak of, 
they weie claim'd ; as fuch they were afferted 
by Force of Arms ; as fuch they were ac- 
knowledged; and as fuch they were con* 
(tantly roaintain'd afterwards by that pertina- 
cious Spirit, which no Difficulties nor Dan- 
gers could difcourage, nor any Authority 
abate j not even that of the Pope, as impu- 
dently as it was exercifed, and as fooliflily as 
it was revered, in thofe fuperflitious Ages. 

Had this Spirit relax'd in the Courfe of fa 
many Years, our Government muft have fet- 
tled in an abfolute Monarchal or tyrannical 
Arijlocracy. 

The Norman Kings, of imperious Tem- 
pers, affumed great Power. The Barons did 
the fame. The People groan'd under the Op- 
preffions of Both. This Union was unnatu- 
ral and could not laft. The Barons, enjoy- 
ing a fort of feudatory Sovereignly, were of- 
ten Partners and fometimes Rivals of the 
Kings. They had oppofite Interefts and they 
foon clafh'd. 

Thus was the Opportunity created of re- 
eftublifhing a more equal free Government 
than that, which had prevail'd after the 
Norman Invafion. 

The Kings, the Barons and the Clergy,, 
not lefs ambitious or avaricious than either of 
the others, had powerful Means of promoting 
their Ufurpations. The Commonalty had 
JUtle, or no Share in the Legiflature ■> made 

DO 
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no Figure in the Government ; and it is hard 
to conceive how they could aft, as the others 
might, and certainly did, by particular Con- 
certs, to the Advancement of their particular 
Interefts. 

All thefe Diladvantages were (upply'd by 
that Spirit of Liberty, which diffufed itfelf 
through the whole Mafs. Numbers were on 
the Side of the Commons. In all Difputes 
therefore it was necefTary to apply to them. 
They made the proper Uie of fuch Con- 
junctures. Whoever loft, they were fure to 
be Gainers j for fo they deem'd themfelves, 
when they fuffer'd all the Hardships of War, 
and even laid down their Lives in the Quarrel, 
if they left Liberty more improved and better 
fecured to their Pofterity. 

By Conceffions to the Commons, our Kings 
maintain'd and extended their Prerogatives 
over the Barons. By efpoufing the national. 
Intereft, the Barons continued able to cope 
with the Crown, till they broke among them- 
felves. Nay, even the Church, nothwith- 
ftanding that antient and dole Alliance be- 
tween fecular and ecclejiafttcal tyranny, was 
forced, on fome few Occafions, to be a Friend 
to the Liberties of the People. 

The King, the Barons and the Clergy 
were all, in reality, Enemies to publick Li- 
berty. Their Party were fo many Fa&ions 
in the Nation; yet they all help'd, in their 
Turns, to eftablifh Liberty. 

So 
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So (rue it is that every Thing, even the 
Vices of Mankind, and the Misfortunes of a 
Country, will turn to the Advantage of Li- 
berty, where the Spirit of it is maintain'd 
in Vigour; as every Thing, even the good 
Qualities of Mankind and the Prosperity of 
a Country, may operate a contrary EfTecl, 
where this Spirit is fuffer'd to decline." 

As lofing the Spirit of Liberty loft the 
Liberties of Rome, even while the-Laws-and 
Constitutions, made for the Prefervation of 
them, remain'd entire; fo we fee that our 
Anceflors, by keeping this Spirit alive and 
warm, regain'd all the Advantages of a free 
Government, though ajoreign Jnvajion had 
deftroy'd them, in great Meafure, and had 
jmpofed a very tyrannical Yoke on the Na- 
tion. 



L E T T E R V. 

WE are now come to the Reign of 
Edward the third. We muft defire 
eur Readers to ftop here, and at the Reign of 
his Succeffor a little j fin* no Reigns can fur- 
nilh us with more memorable and pertinent 
Examples, to (hew how the Spirit of Liberty 
exerts itfelf in Favour of good Princes ; how 
flow it is to a£t even againft the wor/i ; and 

yet 
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yet how effectually it is able to act, even in 
the moft defperate Cafes. 

Old FroiJJart * fays that the Eng- * nt. 1. 
lijh had an Opinion, grounded on c - z - 
Observations made from the Days of good 
King Arthur, that between two valiant and 
able Princes in this Nation, there always in- 
tervenes a King motns fuffifant de Sens &de 
Proueffe ; of lejs Senfe and Courage. I mall- 
not warrant the exadt Truth of this Observa- 
tion. The Proportion, 1 fear, is much greater 
on the wor/i Side in all Kingdoms. But cer- 
tainly Edward III. whofe Story gave Occa- 
fion to Froijart to broach this Anecdote, 
ftands between his Father Edward II. and 
his Grandfon Richard II. a bright Inftance 
of this Truth, that great and good Princes 
are Favourers o/Xibcrty, and find their Ac~ 
count in promoting the Spirit of it; whilft the 
weakeji and the wor/i Princes' chiefly affetf 
abfolute Power, and ofien meet with the Fate 
they deferve for fuch Attempts. 

The former know that they have nothing 
to apprehend from this Spirit ; and they 
wifely prefer the generous Efforts of good Will 
and Affection to the reluctant Compliances of 
fuch as obey by Force. 

The latter, confeious that they are unable 
to lead, endeavour to drive their People. . Un-. 
worthy to be Kings, they ftruggle to he. 
tyrants, ' 

Few were the Blemifhes. which may ba 

, thought to tarntfh the Luftre of this Reign of 

Edward 
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Edward the third. Few and (hort were the 
Struggles between him and his People ; for as 
he was fierce and terrible to his Enemies, he 
was amiable and indulgent to his Subjects. 
He not only obferved the Laws, but he 
made the Senfe of the Nation, in fome Mea- 
fure, a Law to him. On this Principle, (in 
which, to a confidering Mind, there will ap- 
pear as much Wifdom as Goodnefs ) he re- 
moved a Son, nay a favourite Mifirefs from 
Court. 

Henry IV. if I miftake not, did fomething 
of the fame Kind} and which of their Suc- 
ceiTors, after fuch Examples, could prefume 
to think it below his Dignity to confult the 
Inclination of his People, and make them the 
Rule of his Conduft ? 

Under this great Prince, the Conftitution 
of our Parliaments, and the whole Frame of 
our Government became reduced into a better 
Form. A Spirit of Liberty breathes in the 
Laws of this glorious King ; and the Power 
and Duty of Parliaments are fet forth, in 
fome of them, with fuch Terms as would 
never have been pafs'd by a Prince, who had 
put the leaft Pedantry, or the leaft Foppery 
into bis Notions of Kingfhip. 

The Spirit of Liberty was not idle in this 
Reign, though it had little, or no Occafion 
ofExercife again ft the Crown. The Ufur- 
pations of the Church were many 'and grie- 
vous. They had been long murmur'd againft ; 
but a falfe Rcfpeft for Religion had hitherto 
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maintain'd them. This Deluiion began now 
to be removed. Wickliffe arofe to dif- 
pel this magick Charm ; to undraw the Veil 
of this pretended San&uary ; and to expofe 
the Horrors and Trifles, which lurk'd behind 
it, to publick View, Indignation and Con- 
tempt. The Ax was now firft ai'm'd at the 
Root of Popery ; and Prelates were taught 
the 6rft Leflbns of Moderation. Parliaments 
fate and proceeded on Bufinefs, even on eccle- 
jiaftkal Bufinefs, without the Intervention of 
Mttres. There was, I believe, one Parlia- 
ment held, to which few, or none of the 
Prelates were fummon'd; in order, perhaps, 
to teach them how little their Concurrence 
was effential to give due Weight to the Coun- 
fels y or full Authority to the A6ls of Parlia- 
ment. 

As this Prince loved, inftead of hating, as 
he encouraged, inftead of difcountenancing, 
the Spirit of Liberty in his People ; fo he 
was ftrengthen'd and fupported by it in fuch 
a Manner, and in fuch Circumstances as can- 
not be parallePd. 

The Nation had been miferably harrafs'd 
by civil Wars and Opprejfions of various 
Kinds, when he came to the Crown. The 
Burthen of perfonal Service, and the Taxes 
raifed to defend the Dominions, which his 
Predeceflors held on the Continent, had ex- 
haufted all Degrees of People. This Mifchief 
was fo much refented by them, that foreign 
Interefi and foreign Counfels may be juftb/ 
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reckon'd among the principal Caufes of* at! 
the Difputes, and even Wars, between them 
and their former Kings. 

In this Situation and in this Temper of 
Mind was the Nation, when Edward tbe 
third, by laying Claim to the Crown, and un- 
dertaking the Conqueft of France, open'd to 
his Subjects the terrible Profpect of being 
worfe than ever opprefs'd by thejame Grie- 
vances ; and yet his Nobility and Commonalty 
feconded him in all thefe Enterprizes, with 
fewer Complaints than could have been ex- 
pected. Thefe Men, fo apt to complain of 
Grievances, and fo little patient under them, 
carry'd him triumphantly through all his 
Wars abroad, though they ftruggled with 
Want) Pejlilence and Famine at home. 

What Principle produced this wonderful 
Change ? Did high Notions of Prerogative 
prevail ? Had the Doctrines of zjlavijb Sub- 
miffton at once ponefs'd our Anceftors ? By 
no Means. It was not the Power, it was noc 
the Authority of the King, which forced ; 
but it was the Character of the Man, which 
invited to thefe Compliances. The Spirit of 
Liberty exerted itfetf in Favour of the Pa- 
tron of Liberty. 

A corrupt Parliament, a degenerate Nobi- 
lity, a jervtle Commonalty will facrifice any 
Thing to any Prince ; to a Richard tbe fe- 
cond, or an Edward tbe third, equally and 
indifcriminately. But a free, a generous, a 
virtuous People (fuchaswe may boafl oar 
An- 
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Anceftors were in thofe Days) will facrifice 
every Thing, except Liberty, to a Prince 
like Edward III ; and Liberty is a Sacrifice, 
which a Prince, like bim, will never require 
at their Hands. To bim, who would re- 
quire it, they would facrifice nothing. Such 
a People may be •well govern'd with Eafe -, 
and it ought to be hard to govern them ill. 
They will do more for a Prince, whom they 
love and efteem than he lias a Right to expeffc 
from them. If they do kjs for a Prince, 
whom they defpije or bate, they are furely 
very excufable. 

In order to render this Example ftill ftrong- 
er and more uftful, it may be proper to point 
out, befides his general Character, fome of 
thofe Particulars in the Conduct of Edward 
III, which probably induced his People to 
facrifice their Eftates, and their Lives too, fa 
chearfully in a Caufe; to which, under other 
Princes, they had been fo averfe. 

In thefirjl Place, as his Father Edward 
II. loft his Crown and his Life, in the moll 
miferable Manner, by fuffering himfelf to be 
govern'd by his Minifters and protecting 
them from the Refcntments of the People; 
fo his Son very early exerted his own Autho- 
rity, and freed himfelf from the Guardian- 
fhip, or rather SubjedHon, of the ^uetnand 
Mortimer, who had long opprefs'd the Na- * 
tion, and difhonour'd the young King by their 
Icandalous Conduct. 

The 
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The next Reafon feems to have been 
this -, though he was magnificent in. his 
Court; yet he limited, with great Care, the 
Exaftions of his Purveyors; kept a ievere 
Hand over them j and fuffer'd no more to be 
levy'd on his People, than what the necefiary 
Expence cf his Houjhold required. He faved 
for His People, not for Himfelf. 

Thirdly ; the taxes, laid in his Time, were 
laid for vifible and important Services, where- 
in the Honour at leaft of the Nation was con- 
cern'd ; which every Man knew and appro- 
ved. 

Fourthly, the Expences were leffen'd by 
that double Oeconomy, which is fo rarely found, 
or even underftood. I mean not only that 
inferior Oeconomy, which confifts in the Ma- 
nagement of the_ Receipts and Iflues of the 
publick Revenue; but that Juperior Oeconomy, 
which confifts in contriving the great Schemes 
of Negotiation and ASlion. When the Ta- 
lents for this Oeconomy are wanting in thofe, 
who govern, the Publick pays for their Want 
of Genius -, .and the Prince's, or Miniver's 
Errors are fo many additional Taxes on the 
People. When thele Talents are not want- 
ing, the very Reverfe happens. The Genius 
of the Prince, or Minifter comes in Aid of 
the publick Charge. Much is laved ; and Art ' 
and Management fupply it alL 

Edward III. began his War againft France, 

in Conjunction with German Allies. He faw 

no better Expedient at that time. But as 

foon 
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foort as Fortune and Intrigue had procured it 
for him, he took another fhorter, cheaper, and 
more effectual Method. He fupported the 
Earl of Monfort, Competitor with Charles of 
Blots, for the Dutchy of Brittany. AvecQues 
les Allemans, & les Brabancons (fays FroiJJart) 
il n'avoit riens fait, firs defpendre groffement ; 
& Vavoit mene & demene les Siegneurs de 
l'Empire, qui avoient prient fin Or & fin 
Argent, cinjy qu'ills avoient voulu, Q* riens 
fait. II dej'cendit a la Requejle du Comte 
joyeufement, &c. That is, with the Germans 
and the Brabancons, all be had been able to do 
was to Jhend great Sums of Money. The Prin- 
' ces of the Empire, who bad taken as much as 
they would of his Gold and bis Si her, and bad 
done nothing for it, were accuftomd to amufe 
him, and to tire him out. He condefcended 
therefore to the Requejl of the Earl very joy- 
fully. 

Fifthly ; it was not owing to his Success 
that the People had a good Opinion of his 
Enterprises, and promifed themfelves an 
happy Iffue, how difficult, or dangerous fo- 
ever thefe Enterprizes might appear. Their 
■Confidence was placed, and very juftly, in 
thofe Qualities, and that Tenor of Ccnduff, 
which they obferved in their King} and to 
which his prodigious Succefs was owing. No 
Man contrived, prepared, refolved with more 
Phlegm; or acted with greater Fire ; the Rc- 
verfe of his Succejjbr, who refolved rafhly and 
executed irrefolutely. He waited fometimes 
. ; F for 
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for Opportunities j but he always improved 
them, when they happen'd; and thole Ac- 
cidents, which govern, or dilate the Mea- 
sures, and perpetually fhift the fluctuating 
Schemes of. weak Governments, were bent, 
by dm great Prince, to ferve the mi/eft and 
mo&Jteady Purpojes. 

Sixthly ; if he drain'd away fome of the 
national Wealth by Taxes, he reftored it very 
amply again, by the great Care he took of 
extending and improving Trade; by which 
he open'd new Mines of Treaiure ; and, for 
a few temporary Contributions, enrich'd hit 
People to future Generations. A Prince, who 
adds to the national Stock, has a Right to 
fliare the Advantage he procures, and may 
demand Supplies from his People, without 
blufhing. But a Prince, who lives a Rent- 
Charge on the Nation he governs; who fits 
on his Throne, like a monftrous Drone in the 
Middle of a Hive, draining all the Combs 
of their Honey, and neither making, nor 
affifting the indufirious Beet to make any j 
fuch a Prince, I fay, ought to blufh at every 
Grant he receives from a People, who never 
received any Benefit from bim. The Duke 
of Gloucefter told Richard the fecond, on his 
reftoring Brejl to the Duke of Brittany, that 
he ihould have taken a Town by his own Va- 
lour and ConduEi, before he refign'd what his 
Ancejlors had left him. Much to the fame 
Purpofc might an opprefs'd People juftly an- 
fwer a craving Prince, When you have in- 
creafed 
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created the tticbes r and advanced the Pro- 
verity of the Nation, you will have fomc 
ight to make tbefe Demands upon us j but 
till then wc ihall think that you have none. 



t 



LETTER VI. 

f npHE glorious Scene of Government, 
Jl which difplay'd itfelf, in the Reign 
of Edward the third, was ftrangely alter'd on 
■lie Succeffion of Richard the fecond ; a vio- 
lent, haughty, obftinate and weak Prince j 
whofe Reign, as one of our Hiftorians obferves, 
afford* but tittle Matter that may Jbine in 
Hiftory ; and cannot boafi of any one great 
ana diftinguijiS d Captain ; any one memorable 
Battle, or important Siege ; but Prorogations 
of Truces, Abfiinences, Sufferances, Patiences^ 
'Tolerances were the Language and Amufement 
of the Times -, and Treaties where all the while 
kept en Foot for a perpetual Peace i Treaties, 
(ays he, hitherto fruitlefs t illufory and im- 
practicable. 

It muft be confefc'd that the Reins of Go- 
vernment hung pretty loofc in the Hands, of 
Edward III., towards the latter End of his 

* Mr, FnncMra mtt tdken up fir printing tbh Paper and tit 
frtfiJiMg nt, n tie Rtign ef Edward ihe third ; but no fattier 
FreftcatiiH bub ten jet temmtnttd agavifl tim tn ih»c Ac- 

ewut, 

F a Reign > 
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Reign ; from whence proceeded the Growth 
of thofe Factions, which difturb'd the Begin- 
ning of his Grandfon's Reign. Some Part of 
this was owing, very probably, to the Abufe 
of Wickliffe's Doctrines; more to the cruel 
Treatment, which the inferior Part of die 
Commonalty received. The Lords grew Ty- 
rants, and the Commons Rebels. But thefe 
Commotions were foon fupprefs'd by the 
united Force of the reft of the Nation; much 
fooner, and with Confequences Ieis fatal than 
in other Countries, where Rebellion and po- 
pular InfurreSlions feem to have been the epi- 
demical Diftempers of that Age. 

If the Spirit of FacJion was foon quell'd 
among the Commons, it prevail'd openly, 
fcandaloufly, and dangeroully in the Court* 
Something of it might be di/cern'd, perhaps, 
among the Lords, -who oppofed the Court ; 
even in the Duke of Ghucefter, the Favourite 
of the People ; in the Duke of Lancafter, a 
wife Prince, and who acted long the moderat- 
ing Part ; in Arundel and others. Nothing 
of it was to be obferved in the general Pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, and in the national 
ConduSt. 

The Juftnefs of the Character, given be- 
fore of Richard the fecond, di&over'd itfelf 
very early in his Actions. He had a Bruta- 
lity and a good Opinion of himfelf; one of 
which might have betray'd him into a Dif- 
covery of what it was his Intereft to con r 
ceal, if the ether had not made him capable 

of. 
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of doing it, even on Refle&ion. Hence came 
thofe famous and foolifh Sayings of this 
Prince, which Hiftory has preferved, and 
which gave his People timely Warning what 
they had to expect from him. Of his Com- 
mons he faid, that Slaves they were, and 
Slaves they Jhould he. Upon anAddrefs 
from Parliament to remove his Chancellor 
and Treajurer, his Anfwer was, that he would 
not remove, at their Requeft, the meaneft Scul- 
Hon out of his Kitchen. 

However, he found Men, as all Princes 
may eafily do, who flatter 'd him in his Vices 
and Follies ; fuch Men, for Inftance, as Nevil, 
Vere, Poole, I'refjffian, and others ; "who, to 
faften him to them/elves, made the Nation 
odious to him ; ■ as they made him odious 
to the Nation by their Rapine, their Info- 
lence, and by a weak Adminiftration ; which 
expofed the Kingdom tp be invaded by the 
Scots, and threaten'd and infulted by the 
French. 

During all this Time, Parliaments met fre- 
quently, and gave necejfary Supplies ; fime 
Grievances they redrefs'd j but bore the 
Mal-Adminiftration of the Court Faction 
till the tenth Year of this King ; when they 
profecuted the Favourites with great Jufticej 
with Temper, and yet with Vigour. They 
ipared nothing to provide for the Defence of 
the Kingdom bv Sea and Land ; and having 
put the Adminiftration, for a Time, into the 
Hands of Perfons chofen by themfetves, gave 
F 3 the 
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the King fuch a Warning, as might have 
taught him Co abandon a FaSton, and to 
throw himfctf on his People ; hut it proved 
in vain. His favourite Minifters perluaded 
him thai (kityfujfer'dfor his Sake ; that the 
Aim of their Emmies was to dethrone him 
by dtfgracing diem ; and whilft all the Trou- 
bles of his Reign were due to his Support of 
them, they made him believe that they fu£* 
fcr'd for executing bit Orders^ and maintain- 
ing bit Authority. Nay, they reprefented 
to him that, by accufing the Counsellors, a 
Man plainly fiews that be believes the Sove- 
reign incapable of governing ; and that the 
readteft Way to difcredit a Prince, is per- 
fuading bis Subjects, that be makes Vfe of ill 
Minifters. Thefe Arguments and Artifices, 
ridiculous as they fcem, Succeeded and had 
their Erred for fome Time longer. 

The deluded King enter'd into a clofer Con- 
junction than ever with his Minifters. He 
took their Iniquities on himfelf j made their 
Caufe his own ; was privy to their Plots of 
poifoning their Enemies ; of packing Juries j 
of corrupting the Judges to give Opinions 
againft Law ; and to all that dirty Work, 
which they wanted, not be. Nay, by his 
Encouragement, they raifed Troops j and a 
Battle was fought in their parrel j but they 
were defeated -, and the fourteenth Parlia- 
ment) caH'd the Wonder-working Parliament, 
having punifh'd the Judges and Minifters 
with proper Severity, endeavour'd to reconcile 

the 
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die King and his People. They gave him 

great Subfdies, and renew'd their Homage 
and Fealty to him. 

Even all this ftill proved in vain: No 
Experience was fufficient to reclaim Richard 
. the fecond. He govern 'd tyrannically at home, 
and took a Wife and bought a Peace from 
France. It is remarkable that the Peace coil 
1100400,000/. much more than he got by 
his Wife. His favourite Mintfiers had, before 
this Time, endeavour'd to perfuade him to 
give up Calais, and purchale the Friendship 
of France to affift him againft the Lords and 
ethers, who oppoied him. This is not the 
laft, norleaft, Inftanceof condu&ing foreign 
Affairs purely with Regard to the Intereft of 
Mimfters, and without any to the Honour 
and Intereft of the Nation. 

The Factions among the great Men were 
of doable Advantage to the King for a' 
Time. 

Firfi, the Body of the People, who fliew'd 
themfelves fufBciently animated with a Spirit 
of Liberty, grew cool in efpoufing the Quar- 
rels of the Lords, after they thought Liberty 
fecured by the Proceedings of Parliament ', in 
the tenth Year of this King; and though 
many particular Actions of Violence, of 
Treachery, and of Cruelty were committed 
by Richard the fecond, they bore all with 
the greateft Patience for fevcral Years. 

In the next Place, thefe Factions among 

the great Men enabled the King to divide 

F 4 them- j 
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them ; to play one againft the other ; and to 
build up his Tyranny on the Ruins of both. 
His Uncle, the Duke of Gloucejler, was 
bafely betray'd and barbaroufly murder'd by 
him. He procured zpack'd Parliament, con- 
fifting of Men impoj'ed on the Shires and 
Towns by the King's Authority, wholly ma- 
naged by Court Favourites, and which bent 
all its Endeavours to dejlroy the Liberties end 
Privileges of the People. With the Help of 
fuch a Parliament, he wreak'd Vengeance 
on tho/e, who had oppofed him j got his 
Authority exalted above all Law, and exer- 
cifed a molt cruel Tyranny. 

The People ftill bore ; and it is probable 
that the King, and others as well as he, ima- 
gined that they would be obliged to bear on ; 
fince the -whole Legislature united in their 
Opprefiion. But in this he was deceived. 
When the Parliament took the Part of the 
People t the People follow'd the Motions of 
Parliament. When they had no Hopes 
from Parliament, they follow'd the firft 
Standard, which was fet up againft the King. 
The feme Spirit of Liberty, which had been 
fo flow to aft under fo many Provocati- 
ons, a£ted with the greateft Vigour, when 
it was leaft expected. The King, at the 
Head of an Army in Ireland, the Duke of 
Tork at the Head of another in England, 
and the Earl of Salt/bury at the Head of a 
third, could do the King no Service. The 
Armies would not fight for the King againft 
their 
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their Country. The whole Nation abandon'*! 
him, or aifted againffc him. Some of his 
Minifters were hang'd -, particularly thole, 
who had been the great Inftruments of taxing 
and opprefling the People. He was, at length, 
forced to refign, and to fubferibe an Inflru- 
tnent with his own hand, by which he con- 
fefs'd himfelf unworthy to govern the King- 
dom any longer. This Inftrument of Rtfig- 
nation was not only unanimouilv approved of 
in Parliament, but Articles of Accujation 
wereorder'd to be drawn up againft him, to 
juftify their Refolution oidepofing him. Thefe 
Articles were thirty-five in Number, fetting 
forth the Particulars of his Mifgovernment ; 
two of which are to this Effect ; 

That be bad put the Admtnifiration of the 
publick Affairs in the Hands ^unexperienced 
and ill-defigning Perfons, to the great Da- 
mage of the People, who were loaded with 
exceffive Taxes ; 

That, in his Negotiations with foreign 
Princes, he had made life of fo many Equi- 
vocations and Sophiftries, that none would 
take bis Word any more. 

It is very obfervable that thefe Extremities 
fell upon Richard tbefecond, at a Time, when 
every Thing feem'd to contribute to his Sup- 
port, in the Exercife of that arbitrary Power ; 
which he had affumed. Tboje, whom he 
had moft Reafon to fear, were removed ei- 
ther by violent Death, or Banijhment -, And 
ethers were fecured in his Intereft by Places, 
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or Favours at Court. The great Offices of 
the Crown, and the Magiflracy of the whole 
Kingdom were put into fiich Hands, ts were 
fit for his Defigns ; befides which, he had a 
Parliament entirely at his Devotion ; but all 
thefe advantageous Circumftances ferved only 
to prove that a Prince can have no real Se- 
curity againft the juft Relentments of an in- 
jured and exafperated Nation f for, as Rapin 
obferves upon the lad Cataftrophe of this 
Reign and That of Edward 11; in jitcb Go- 
vernments as that of England, all Endea- 
vours ufed by the King to make himfelf abfo- 
lute are but Jo many Steps towards bis own 
Hownfal. 

It is farther obferved, by another eminent 
Writer upon this Reign, (which he juftly 
calls a Reign of Favourites) that the King, 
in bis Diftrefs, Jaw bimjelf forfaken by thofe, 
whom be JbouU have forfaken before ; the 
very Men, who bad Jo muck fiatter'd him 
with their exceflive Love and Loyalty j and, 
like tbofe mean InfeSs> which live with a little 
Warmtby but Jhrink at any Change of Wea- 
ther, they, who had contributed to all his 
Errors in his Profperity, tranjplanted their 
2*al into the new Sunfhine, as foon as bis 
Succenor demanded the Crown. 



LETTER 
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LETTER VH. 

FROM the Reigns of Edward the third, 
and Richard tbejkond, we mall batten 
downwards, at, fall as fome nccefiary Obfer- 
vations will permit. Thofc of the Princes of 
York and Lancafier form a Period of more 
than eighty Years, which pafs'd in foreign 
and civil Wars ; in frequent Revolutions of 
Government, and in alt thofe Diforders, which 
ufually accompany and follow fuch Revolu- 
tions. 

The Party of Richard the fecond, even af- 
ter the Death of that unhappy Prince, broke 
out into open Rebellion againft Henry the 
fourth^ but their Efforts were vain. He held 
the Crown fall, which the Parliament had 
given him j and the chief of his Oppofers 
perifh'd in their Attempts. Happy had it 
been, if they alone had wfier*d ; but here we 
mail obferve a nccefiary and cruel Confe- 
qucncc of FaiJion. As it oppreffeth the 
whole Community, if it fucceeds ■, fo it often 
draws Oppreffion, not on itfelf alone, but on 
the whole Community, when it fails. The 
Attempts to dethrone Henry the fourth justi- 
fied him, no doubt, in fupporting himfelf by 
a military Force. They excufed him, like- 
wife, Very probably, in the Minds of many, 

for 
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for governing with ajevere Hand ; for doing 
feveral illegal and tyrannical Actions ; for in- 
vading the Privileges of Parliament ; at lead, 
in the Point of Elections ; and for obtaining, 
by thefe Means, frequent and heavy Taxes on 
the People ; for all this might appear the 
harder, . because it happen'd in the Reign of 
a King, who had no Title to his Crown but 
• the good Will of the People, and the free 
Gift of Parliament % Co it might appear, on 
the other Hand, the lefs grievous, becaufe 
fome Part of it was rendcr'd neceflary by the 
Oppofition, which a Faction made to a par- 
liamentary EJlablijhment ; and becaufc the 
reft of it was represented, perhaps, under that 
Umbrage, to be fo likewife, by the Court 
Logick of that Age. 

A People may be perfuaded to bear pa- 
tiently a great deal ofOppreffion, as long as 
they can be perfuaded that they bear it only 
to defend their own Choice, and to maintain 
their own Aits -, but if they difcover this to 
be nothing more than a Pretence, by which 
fuch Powers are kept up as are unneceflary 
to their Security, and dangerous to their £iV 
berty ; by which the Wealth of the whole 
Nation is drain'd into tbe Coffers of a few \ 
and by which, in one Word, they become 
expofed to Ruin by the very Means, which 
they took to avoid it ; it cannot be expected 
that they will be patient very long. 

It deferves particular Notice that although 

Henry the fourth was willing to (hew hU 

Cle- 
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Clemency, at the Beginning of his Reign, by 
infliaing a very flight Punifhment on the 
wicked and bated M'tnifters of the late King ; 
yet it being alledged in their Excufe that 
Richard had compettd them to acJ, the Par- 
liament took Occafxon from thence to pafs an 
Aft, by which it -was declared that, for the 
future, Compulfion Jhould be no legal Excuji 
tojujlify Actions, contrary to Law. The Rea- 
fonablenefs and Expediency of this AB are 
very manifeft ; for it is the indupenfable Duty ' 
of a good Minifler to diffuade his Matter from 
all illegal Meafures; or, if he cannot pre- 
vail, to quit his Service, rather than fuffer 
himielf to be made the Inftrument of them ; 
and if the Commands of the Prince were to be 
allow'd a fufficient yujlif cation', the Prero- 
gative of doing no Wrong would be extended 
to Minifiers, and nobody would be left ac- 
countable for Mal-Adminifiration. 

In the (hort, but triumphant, Reign of 
Henry the fifth, the Spirit of VaBion was 
awed y and the Spirit of Liberty had no Oc- 
casion of exerting itfelf; at leaft, with Strug- 
gle and in any fignal Manner, under a Prince 
juft, moderate and pious, according to the 
Religion of thofe Times. 

The Reign of his Son was the Reign of 
FaBion ; and it difclofes an horrid Scene of 
Iniquity, Folly, Madnefs. The fcandalous 
Management oipublick Affairs, which brought 
infinite Lofs and Dilhonour to the Nation, 
gave 
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gave real Occafion, as well as Pretence, to 
Commotions and Infurrections. The con- 
temptible Character of the Man, who fate 
on the Throne, revived the Hopes of the Fac- 
tion of Tork. The Faction of Laneafter took 
the Alarm. Moft of the great and active Men 
were attach'd to one Side, or to the other, by 
Obligation, by Refentment, by Hopes, or by 
Fears. The national Interejt was funk, to 
the Shame of the Nation, in the particular 
Intcreft of two Families. 

In the civil fPars, which happened a Gen-* 
tury and a half, or two Centuries before 
this Time, the Point in Difpute was bow the 
People fhould be govern'd. In thefe we are 
fpeaking of, the Point in Difpute was who 
would govern. The jirfi was worth contend- 
ing for and deferred all the Blood, which 
was fhed in-the Quarrel. But this cannot be 
laid of the laft, which ought always to be 
Iook'd upon with great Indifference ; except 
in Cafes, where it has fo immediate and ne- 
ceuary a Relation to the fir ft t that fecuring 
ihejirft depends, in a great Meaibre, on fet- 
tling the lajl. Such Cafes have happen'd j 
and particular Instances may be eafily found ; 
but the contrary Cafes, where Men have 
fought for Governors, without regard to Go- 
vernment, are eafy to be found likewife ; and 
that was plainly the Cafe of the two Factions 
of Tori and Laneafter. 

The Parliaments, in thole Days, lcem'd to 

be in another Temper ; very little concem'd 

who 
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•who was King, and very much to preferve the 
Conftitutson, In the many Revolutions, which 
happen'd, each Side would have the Parlia- 
ment for them. Whatever Titles they fct 
up, they were glad to hold the Crown by 
the Grant, or by the Confirmation of Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament wifely comply'd, 
whoever prevail'd. The Chance of War de- 
termined who thould be King j at one Time 
Henry the fixtb, at another Edward the 
fourth, and the Parliament accordingly pla- 
ced them on the Throne, and fettled their 
Government 

There is another Obfervation, which ought 
Co be made, before we leave this Period of 
Time. The Reigns of Richard the Jecond, 
and Henry tbejourtb, had (hewn the danger- 
ous Confequences of that Influence, which 
the Crown had obtain'd in the EleSiions of 
Members of Parliament. The watchful Spi- 
rit of Liberty was foon alarm 'd, and prevail'd 
to make fuch Regulations about Ekclions, and 
about the Qualifications of the Electors and 
the EkBed t as feem'd at that Time, fufficient 
to prevent this Influence for the future. Thefe 
Regulations appear in feveral Laws, made 
during the Reigns of the three Lancaftrian 
Princes ; and our Elections proceed, in a great 
Meafure, upon them to this very Day. Thefe 
Regulations have required and muft, in the 
Nature of Things, require to be alter'd, as 
the Courfe of Occidents, or the Change of 
national Circumjiances fhall fuggeil Reafons 

for 
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for Co doing. But then fuch Alterations have 
been, and ought always to be contrived foas 
to adapt them better, and to enforce them 
more ftrongly ; becaufe the Principle, on 
which they are founded, can never vary, and 
is fo effential to the Prefervation of Liberty t 
that If it be loft, and if a Practice in Oppofi- 
tion to it fhould ever prevail, the Ballance of 
our Government would be that Moment loft, 
and the Britijh Confutation left at the Mercy 
of any ambitious Prince, or -wicked Minifter. 

For this Reafon, Mr. Rapin obferves very 
juftly that there are but tivo Ways of depriv- 
ing tbe Englifti of their Liberties', either by 
laying afide Parliaments, 'or bribing them ; 
and, in another Place, he lays that the Eng- 
lifhFreedom will be at an End, whenever the 
Court invades the -free Election of Parlia- 
ments. 

It is neceflary to infill upon this Obferva- 
tion a little ; becaufe it hath been ridiculed, 
though dully, and great Pains have been taken 
to explode the Doctrine contain'd in it $ which 
was laid down in thefe Words. In a Confti- 
tution like ours, the Safety of the Whole de- 
pends on the Ballance of the Parts', and the 
Ballance of the Parts on their mutual Inde- 
pendency on each other. Thefe Words, it 
feems, even with thofe of Thuanus to ex- 
plain them, convey no Idea to the London 
foumalift ; but this will be found, as I ap- 
prehend, to be his Fault, or bs's De fee? ; not 
Oldcaftle's. A Man bom without the Senfe 

of 
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of Hearing, ' or flopping his Ears, and deter' 
mined at any Rate not to hear, may be deaf 1 
to the Voice of Stentor bimfclf. 

I {hall not enter into any Altercations with 
the London Journals/}, nor go out of the 
Road to have the Honour of fuch Company* 
But when I meet him in my Way, I fhall 
encounter him frankly j without the lcaft 
Fear of being crufh'd by the Weight of his 
Arguments ; or, which is more, by the Power 
of iris Patron. 

To Jay, like this Author, that the carrying 
bn of Bufinefs, and maintaining Government 
by Poviers absolutely diflinB, and abfilutely 
independent^ is a meer Utopian Scheme, muff: 
proceed from Ignorance, or Folly. Have not 
Powers, abfilutely diftinel and independent, 
been join'd by federal Unions ? Are no fuch 
Examples to be found, even at this Day f 
Has not this been brought about by the very 
Reafon given to prove that it can never hap- 
pen j becaufe Men agree when they fee Rea- 
fon for Agreement j and they fee Reafon for 
Agreement, when they fee their Intereft in 
agreeing ? Ofborne could "not be in earneft, 
when he let fuch Stuff fall from his Pen. He 
meant to elude the Argument, and to perplex- 
his Readers, or he meant nothing. But this 
mall not pais. The Matter is too important. 
He (hall be talk'd to, as he defires, without a 
Metaphor % and what has been advanced fhall 
be apply'd to our Government. 

A King 

■ 
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A King of Great Britain is that fuprerrter 
Magiftrate, who hafr a negative Voice in the 
Legijlature* He is entrufted with the execu- 
tive Power i and fcveral other Powers and 
Privileges, which we call Prerogatives, are 
jUinex'd to this Truft. The two Houfes of 
Parliament have their Rights and Privileges j 
ibmc of which are common to both ■, others' 
particular to each. They prepare, they pafa 
Bills, or they rcfufe to pan fuch as are lent 
to then*. They addrefs, repreient, advife, re- 
Bionftrate. The Jupreme judicature refides* 
In the Lord*. The Commons are the grand 
Inqueft of the Nation j and to them it belong* 
like wife to judge of national Expenses, and to- 
give Supplies accordingly. 

If the legifiative, as welt as the executive 1 
Power, was wholly in the King, as lit fame 
Countries, he would be abfolutt\ if in the 
Lords, our Government would be an Arijte- 
eracy ; if in the. Commons, a Democracy. It 
js this Divifion of Potter, thefc diftinft Pri- 
vileges attributed to the King, to the Lords, 
and to the Commons, which eonftttQte a limited 
Monarchy. 

Agstfi* j as they eonfltitufe a limited Mo- 
narchy, fo the Wifdom of oar Government 
has provided, as far as human Wrftlom can- 
provide, for the Preservation of it, by this Divi* 
/on of Power, and by thefe diftinft Privileges. 
If any one Part of tbefbree, which compofe 
our Government, ftiould, at any Time, ufiirp- 
*wc Power than the Law gives, or make an 

ill 
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ill Ufe of a legal Pouter, the other two Partt 
may, by uniting their Strength, reduce this 
Power into its proper Bounds, or correct the 
Abufe of it * nay, if it any Time two of thefe 
Parts fliould concur in usurping, or abufing 
Power, the Weight of the third may, at 
leaft, retard the Mifchief, and give Time and 
Chance for preventing it. 

This is that Ballance, which has been (o 
much talk'd of; and this is the Uie of it. 
Both are plain to common Senfe, and to Ex- 
perience ; as will appear farther In the Courfe 
of thefe Remarks j where we {hall have Oc- 
cafion to {hew how often the proper Uie of 
this Ballance hath favtd our Conftitution ; and 
to what Misfortunes we have been cxpofed by 
the Neglect, or improper Uie of h. 

Since this Divijion ofPower f and thefe dip- 
tiftB Privileges conftitute and maintain our 
Government j it follows that the Confufan of 
them tends to deilroy it. This Propofition is 
therefore true j that, in a Conjlitution like 
purs, the Safety of the Whole depends on the 
Ballance of the Parts, Let us ice whether it 
be true that the Ballance of the Parts conjifit 
in their mutual Independency. 

To fpeak again without any Metaphor, the 
Power, which the ieveral Parts of our Go- 
vernment have of controuling and checking 
one another, may be call'd a Dependency en 
6ne another-, and may be argued for by thofey 
who want to throw Darknefs round them, as 
the Dependency oppofed to the Independency , 
. • G 2 men- 
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men tion'd in the Propofition. But the Fallacy 
is grofs. We have (hewn that this Power of 
Controul in each, which refults from the 
Dhijton of Power amongft all the Parts of 
our Government, is necefiary to the Preferva- 
tion of it ; and thus a fort of constitutional 
Dependency, if I may have Leave to exprefs 
myfclf in that Manner, is created among 
them ; but this mutual Dependency cannot 
be bppofed to the Independency pleaded for. 
On the contrary, this mutual Dependency can- 
not fubfift without fuch an Independency ; for 
whenever this Independency is loft, the mutual 
Dependency is that Moment changed into a 
farticular t conjlant Dependency of one Part 
on two ■, or s phicb it fiill more unreafonabk, 
of two Parts on one. The conflitutional De- 
pendency ■, as I have call'd it for Diftincrion's 
Sake, confifh in this 1 that the Proceedings 
of each Part of the Government, when they 
come forth into Aftion and afreci the Whole, 
are liable to be examined and controul'd by 
the other Parts. The Independency pleaded 
for confifts in this ; that the Resolutions of 
each Parti which direct thefe Proceedings, 
be taken independently and without any In- 
fluence, direct, or indirect,, on the others. With- 
out the firft, each Part would be at Liberty 
, to attempt deftroying the Ballance, by ufurpt- 
ing, or abufing Power ; but without the laft y 
there can be no Ballance at all. I will illn- 
ftrate this, by fuppofing a Prince, who claims 
and exercifes a Right of levying Money ivitk- 

out 
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out Confint of Parliament. He could not be 
oppofed effectually, if the two Houfes of Par* 
liament had not a Right to oppofe him ; to 
call his Mtntjlers to Account ; and to make 
him feet that, far from being abjolute t he 
was under this conftitutional Dependency j 
but he would not be oppofed at all, if the 
two Hou/es of Parliament were under his In- 
fluence, and incapable of directing their Pro- 
ceedings independently of biro. One would 
be afhamed to infift thus much on a Point fo 
very clear, if Jbme Men were not fo harden 'd 
to all Senfe of Shame as to maintain the con- 
trary ; and that there are Men capable of 
doing this, is one of thofe melancholy Symp- 
toms, which characterize the frefent Age. 
I could almoft appeal to the cool Thoughts, 
and the private Reflections of fome of thefe 
Writers, whether any Thing can be more 
fcandalous than the Taflc they have under- 
taken. To fkreen their Patrons, they en- 
deavour to dift inguifh us out of our greateit 
national Advantages ; as was obferved in the 
Cafe of Dunkirk. To reconcile theMinds 
of Men to fuch Meafures, as their Patrons 
may want, and as no boneji Man will take, 
they endeavour to demolilh the very Qrner- 
fiones, on which the whole Fabrick of Li- 
berty refts. Their Iniquity, it muft be con- 
fefs'd, is very fyftcmatical. When tney write 
for Corruption* they write for the Means. 
When they write for the Dependency of the 
Parliament on the Court, they write for th« 
. G 3 End. 
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End. Well might Oldcafile fay of thefo 
Writers* their Patrons and Abettors, that 
the Malic «wj ^a//W ^"<w one Side. Let me 
conjure them, in the Name of Modefty, to 
call themfelves Whigs no longer. It is Time 
they mould lay that Appellation afide \ fince 
it will not be hard to prove, from the genera) 
Tenor of their Writings, that the Maxims 
they advance, the Doctrines they inculcate, 
and the Conduit they recommend, lead to 
the Deftruction of civil Liberty, as much as 
the political Leffonsof Sibtberpe, Man-waring, 
or Arehbifliop Laud himfelf. They and 
their Followers declared themfelves directly 
againft Liberty. To plead for it was almoft 
Jifojpbemy ; and to aflert it little le& than 
the Sin againft the holy Gbofl, according to 
the Doctrines taught by thofe Divines. Such 
Abfurdities made few Converts in tboje Days\ 
and the Preachers of them would meet 
with the utmoft Contempt in tbefe. But 
the Writers, of whom we now complain, 
affect to maintain the Caufe of Liberty, 
whilft they betray it. They affert the Prin- 
ciples of Liberty in general, and ibmetimes 
reafon upon them well enough ; but when 
tb^y apply them to particular Cafes, they 
prevaricate, evade, and exert all their poor 
Endeavours to turn the Cannon of Liberty 
againft hcrfelf. The others had Vanum in 
Cornu. They put Mankind on their Guard 
againft them, and were the true Pro- 
moters of all the Mifchief and Con&fion, 
which 
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which follow'd, when the Nation run into 
the utmoft Extreams, in Opposition to them, 
Theje Men infinuate themfelves as Friends to 
Liberty. They arc look'd upon as fuch by 
fonje few Pcrfons, who mean well to Liberty, 
even at this Time ; and yet they are almoft 
wholly employ'd in promoting that, which 
Is definitive of Liberty and incoafiftent with 
it; Corruption and Dependency. Laud and 
the others endeavour'd openly to lop the 
Branches and cut down the Tree -, but theft 
Men are privately poifoning the Root of Li- 
berty. The Power of the Court and the 
Authority of the Lawyers could not make 
the levying Ship Money pafs for Law, nor 
prevail on the Nation to bear it. But if it 
were poflible to fuppofe an Houfe of Commons 
at dependent at thefe Lawyert, ( and they 
would be as dependent, if the Doctrines, which 
we oppoie, prevail'*) amongft them ) the Na- 
tion might then be loaded with Taxes, op- 
pre/s'd with Debts, and reduced to the greater): 
Mifsry by Law, Our Liberties, as well as 
our Ejiates, might be taken from us. We 
plight be legally undone. Thefe are poflible 
Con&quence? oSjUfb DoQrines, If they are 
not probable, we owe no Thanks to the 
weekly Preachers of them- The Nature of 
our prejtnt Settlement, which is built on the 
Foundation of Liberty, the Jntereft and Ho- 
nour of the Prince now on the Throne, as 
well as of alj his illnftrious Pofterity, are our 
Security againft thefe Dangers j but (Vill I fay, 
G 4 we 
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We owe no Thanks to the Writers on the 

Side of the Mini/try. 

I have dwelt pretty much upon this Point, 
Co fhew what is the real Defign of theft Re* 
marks ; and I will venture to add that tbofe 
perfom, who oppofe fuch Doctrines as we 
have been oppofing v will appear at laft to 
be the trueft Friends to his Majofty King 
George and the Proteftant Succeffton\ 
which can fubfift only upon tbefe Principles, 
upon which it was originally eftabliuYd. 



LETTER VIII, 

IF the Reign of Henry the Jlxtb was a 
Reign of Pac7ion t thofe of the Houfc of 
York were fo likewise. The Popularity, Bra- 
very, Cruelty, Raihnefs, Uxoriouiiiefs, In- 
continence of Edward the fourth ; in fnort, 
his good and his bad Qualities work'd the dif- 
ferent Effects of fupporting, exafperating and 
increafing FaB'ions. The Characters of Henry 
the fxth'% Queen and of the Earl of Warwick, 
to mention no more of the principal Actors 
on that bloody Stage, conipired to maintain 
and aggravate this national Calamity. 

In thefe long, continued Struggles, the 
whole Nation became involved, and the Fac- 
tions of York and Lancafter growing every 
Day more animated and better disciplined, 
we are pot to wonder that they fought 
ufqut 
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ufyta ad Internecionem ; at leaft, till the Field 
of Battle, the Scaffold, and fome Theatres of 
clandeftine Murthers had left no Man, on one 
Side, alive, who was in a Condition to op- 
pole, or give Jealoufy to the other. But 
that, which may very juftly raife our Won- 
der, is that Edward tbe fourth, having fe- 
cured to himfelf and his Family the Polleflion 
of the Throne, by the Murther of Henry tbe 
fixtb, and his Son, and by the total Defeat of 
the whole Lancaftrian Party, mould fuffer 
two new FaBions to be nurfed up, which di- 
vided his own Party, occafion'd die Murther 
of his Sons and, by eftabliihing the fhort- 
lived Tyranny of his Brother'; brought the 
Earl of Richmond to the Throne, and funic 
. for ever the Houle of Tori In that of Lan- 
Cafter. 

Edward the fourth's ^ueen was the original 
Caufe of all this Mifchief, and a principal 
Sufferer herfelf in the Courfeof it She was 
refolved to govern at any Rate ; and Rapin 
obferves that, as her being Queen gave her 
no Manner of title to meddle with tbe Affairs 
of tbe Pubtick, Jhe knew bow to manage that 
Matter another Way ; namely, by tbe Influ- 
ence Jhe bad over tbe King. Though Edward 
often proved falfe to her, Jhe bore it very pa- 
tiently, and never Jbewd her Uneafinefs at it, 
Edward, charm 'd to find him/elf at Liberty 
to purjue bis Inclinations, without Danger of 
continual Reproaches, repay 'd her Moderation 
with tbe mofi obliging and condejcending Be- 
haviour j 
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bavkur j of •which Jbe knew bow to make 

food Ufe. She maintain'd this Afcendant over 
er Hujband to the laft, and for a little Cpm- 
plaiiance, which coft her nothing in prefent, 
(he purchafed a Degree of Power in the State, 
which coft her dear in Confequence, by alie- 
nating the Affections of the People from, her 
Hufband, during his Life, and ruining hi* 
Family afterwards, as I have hinted before. 

Her Am was, according to Rafin, toje- 
cure her Power during the Kings Life and, 
in Cafe jbe furvived ' bim t to make Jure of the 
Government of the Kingdom^ in the Name of 
the Prince per Son, when be Jbould come to 
be on tbe Throne ; but by a Fatality, not un* 
ufual to tbe bejl-laid Projects, this very Thing 
proved tbe Qccafion of ber own and her Fa* 
mily's Ruin, 

I cannot think, as Rapin feems to do, that 
her Project deferved to be rank'd amongft 
thofe, which are the bejl-latd. It appears to 
be the narrow Project of a Woman, who had 
Cunning, Infinuation, and the Spirit of In- 
trigue, with much Pride and Ambition ; but 
wanted that extenfive Knowledge and that 
fu peri or Genius, ( fuch as Catherine ofMedieis 
and our Queen Elizabeth pofleis'd ) which is 
neceffary to conduct fo great a Dcfign as her 
Paffion prompted her to undertake ; for what 
was her Project? Was it to acquire an Intereft 
in the Nation, by deferving well of it ? No- 
thing lefs. It was fingty this ; to form a 
FaiTion at Court, by raifing her Relations 
and 
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mid immediate Dependents, which fhould bo 
wholly her own, and into whofe Hands (ho 
might throw all the Power and Profit, which 
the King had to beftow. She had the good 
Luck to compafi this Defign, and triumph'd, 
po doubt very wifely, in her great Succefs. Sur^ 
rounded by her Creatures, (he look'd no far- 
ther than that Circle, and either took no Notice 
of the Temper of the Nation, or judged of it 
by the Temper of the Court. But the Rife 
of this Fafiion immediately form'd another 
and eftablifti'd the Diftindion of ant tent and 
new Nobility, The former had the true na- 
tural Strength, which great Eftates in Land 
and eftablim'd Credit in the Nation gave 
them. The latter had no Strength of their 
own t none but that adventitious Strength, 
which arofe from Employments and Favour at 
Court. They brought nothing to Court, which 
could make the Court amends for the Envy 
and Difcontent, which their Elevation created. 
To fupply this, two things were done ; which 
ferved, perhaps, to fortify the $veen in her 
Delufion, and thereby made the Ruin of 
her ambitious Proie&s the furer. All thofe, 
who were not in the good Graces of her Fac- 
tion, were difgraced at Court, and in EfFe& 
banifiYd from it. Nay they were perfecnted 
by the Power of it; as the Duke of Clarence, 
the King's own Brother, was even to Death. 
The Names of the Parties of York and Lan- 
€ after might fublift and be made Ufe 'of, on 
proper Occafions ; bat in reality, the being 

for 
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for or againft the Parry of the 3>geen was the 
fole DiftincVion, which prevail'd ; and even 
the Friends of the Houfe of Tork, whom the 
tyeen did not arteft, were debarr'd from ha- 
ving the King's Ear; excepting only three of 
his old and moil faithful Servants, who 
maintained themfelvcs againft her and her 
FaiJion. I mean Staford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Hafiings and Stanley. 

Another Method, which this $>geen took to 
ftrengthen herfelf and her FaiJion, was by ra- 
king up Money by illegal and oppreffive 
Means ; particularly by letting Prolecutions 
on Foot agamft the rich Men of the King- 
dom, fevcral of whom were arraign" d of bigb 
Treajon, and encouraging the Judges to get 
them found guilty at any Rate. Habingtou 
obferves ( in his Hiftory of this King ) that as 
their Wealth was the principal Evidence a- 
gainfi them y though their Perfons were ac- 
quitted, their Eftates were found guilty. 

The fame WJlorian obferves ferther, that 

* the Memory of thefe Carriages hithertofore, 

* in a Bu.finefs that concerned the Life of a 

* Man, reputed innocent, drew the World in- 

* to much Fear that he would now decline to 
' Rigour. Neither was the King totally ex- 
' cuted although this cruel Avarice was laid to 
' the %ueen, who having a numerous Iflue 
' and Kindred, by Favour raited up to the 

* higheft Titles, was aim oft neceffitated, for 
' Supportance of their Honours, to rack the 
' Kingdom. 

Edward 
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Edward feem'd lenfible, before his Death, 
of the mifchtevous Confequences, which this 
Conduct and the clashing of two Factions 
might produce. He endeavour' d to prevent 
them by reconciling the two Parties ; a poor 
Expedient ! (as Rapin juftly obfcrvts) which 
could not eafily produce the Effect be expected. 

The Duke of Glouce/ler, who conceal'd his 
Defign till his Brother's Death, took Advan- 
tage of tbefe Factions. He made his <?ourt 
publickly to the Queen, and held a private 
Correfpondence with the oppofite Party. Nay, 
he found Means, by fomenting it, to raifc a 
third for himfelf. 

I have dwelt the longer, in this Place, on 
the ftrange Turns and cruel ESc&$o( Faction •, 
becaufe, I believe, no Example can be pro- 
duced out of any Hiftory, which fets them in 
a ftronger Light ; and becaule this Period of 
Time affording but fmall Matter to recom- 
mend the Spirit of Liberty \ which had little 
to do in the Transactions of it, I imagine that 
pointing out the fatal Confequences of the 
contrary Spitit, which then pievail'd, may 
anfwer the iame End ; as expofing of Vice is 
frequently the ftrongeft Recommendation of 
Virtue. 

But we muft not imagine, notwithstanding 
all the contrary Appearances in this Period, 
that the Spirit of Liberty Was abfolutely ex- 
tinguiih'd. Though that Flame was loft, for 
the moft Part, intheconftant Glare of Fac- 
tion* yet it was ftill alive ; and by living, 
pre- 
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preferred the Constitution of our Govcrmeht; 

daring the whole Courfe of thefe civil Wart. 

If we look clofely into thefe Scenes of Con- 
foGon, we may dilcover many particular In- 
stances of the Operations of this Spirit. Such 
were the Difficulties and Delays oppofed to the 
Grant of Tonage and Poundage for nine 
Years together j and the many Reftridibns 
added to this Grant, when it was at toil ob- 
tain'd by Edward the fourth. Other Inftancet 
to the fame Purpofe might be quoted ; but 
we chufe to infift on a more general Otfer- 
vation t already mendon'd by us, which runt 
thro* the whole Period, and is fb ftrongly 
touch'd by Hiflory as to admit of no Cavil. 

The Obfervatiam we are going to make 
contains a memorable Exception to this Pro- 
position, which is but too generally true* that 
the Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit t/Factton 
are incompatible and cannot tmg fubfifi toge* 
tber. The Virtue of our Anceltors made this 
Exception ; and if it hath been remembcr'd 
to weir Shame that they funk the national 
Interefi in the particular Intereft of two Fa- 
milies; it ought to be remembcr'd to their 
Honour that they did fo in this fingle Point 
only, W ho Jhould reign , and in no other. 
We took Notice, in a former Paper, that up- 
on every Revolution, each Side engaged the 
Parliament for them, and that whoever pre- 
vail'd the Parliament wifely comply'd. Thi» 
Conduct, which lafted from 'Richard the If. 
down to Richard the III. preferred our /*- 
forties) 
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frfftfrt ; but it could not have been purfucd* 
nor could our Liberties by Confcquence have 
been prcferved, if the Spirit of Liberty had 
not been latent in the Hearts of thole very 
Men, who feem'd to breathe nothing but 
FaBion. How could it have happen'd that tho 
fole Title of Omquefi was never eftablifh'd in 
fo many Revolutions brought about by the 
Sword, if the Actors in them had not been 
ilrongly affected with a Love and Reverence 
for the free Constitution of our Government? 
The Princes of Tork and Lancafier themfelves 
Were willing) nay defirous to have a parti* 
tmtentary Confirmation of their Titles, real of 
pretended. But how came they to be to de- 
firous of it? How came they to think it ne- 
eefiary ? The Cafe is plain. The Temper of 
their Parties and of their Armies begot this 
Naceffity. The Spirit of Liberty prevaiPd 
enough in the whole Body of the Nation, out 
of which thefe Parties and Armies were com- 
pered,, to preferve the Principles of publick. 
freedom^ though not enough to preferve the 
publick Peace. Each Side contended to 
nave a King of their own Party ) but neither 
Side would have a lyrant. They facrificed 
ther Lives to FacJton •, but would not give 
op their Liberties. The victorious Armies led 
their Kings to the Foot of the Throne ; but 
arry'd them no farther. 

The Author of the port Hiftory cf/ianding 
Annies obferws that, in all the Wan of York 
*ttd Lancaftcrj "whatever Party prevaird, wt 
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do not find tbey ever attempted to keep up a 
ftanding Army. Sucbwas the Virtue of tboje 
Times, fays he, that tbey would rather run 
the Hazard of forfeiting their Heads and 
Eftates to the Rage of the oppojite Party, than 
certainly enflave their Country, though tbey 
tbemfehes -were to be the Tyrants. — This Re-i 
mark is juft, as far as it goes ; and it goes as 
far as that Author wanted to carry it ; but it 
is not fo full, nor carry'd fo far as Hiftory 
will warrant.- That the Princes, who ob- 
tain'd the Crown by their Armies, did not at- 
tempt to govern by their Armies afterwards, 
is moil true, and may reflect fome Honour 
on tboje Princes, and on the Heads of their 
Parties. But there is fomething more than 
this remarkable in the Conduct of thole 
Times ; for even in the Heat of Victory, in 
the Raptures of a fuccefcful Revolution, and 
before the Armies could be difbanded, we 
lee thefe Princes obliged to afcend the Steps 
of the Throne in fuch Manner, and under 
fuch Conditions, as the Parliament thought 
fit to prefcribe, and as were not always agree- 
able to them. This, I am fure, reflects great 
Honour on the Parliaments, who were Ac- 
tors in the laft Scenes of all thefe Revoluti- 
ons j and on the Armies, who contented 
~ themselves to become Spectators in fuch Con* 
junctures. — We will take the firft Example, 
which prefents itfelf in thefe Wars. 

The Duke of Lancajler was at the Head 
of an Army of 60,000 Men, when he came 

So 
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tb the Crown. The Proclamation, which he 
publifh'd the very Day he was crown'd,lhew'd 
how very unwilling he was to feem to hold 
his Crown purely by Right of ElecJion. He 
would gladly have let up that of Conquefi ; 
or a Title derived from Richard the fecond't 
Refignation ; or a Title by B-lood ; or any 
Title, but the true One. Notwithftanding 
this, he was obliged, when nothing could 
have obliged him but the Senfe of his own 
Party arid Army, to fubmit to as formal art 
Election as ever was made. The two Houjes 
took Notice of the blind Claim of Right, 
which he enter'd. They chafe him to be 
King, upon the QuefHon put to them, after 
having given their Negative to the Duke of 
York ; to his Sons ; and to others, who were 
feverally projiofed in the iame Manner to 
them. They feem induftrioufly to have con- 
trived and purnied, on this Occafion, a Me- 
thod of proceeding as oppofitcas poffible to 
the Views and Inclination of this Prince, 
whofe Army attended hin^ and whofe Rival 
was his Prifoner. 

Again } to take another Example from the 
latter End of thfcfe Ware. The Battle of 
Northampton being won and Henry thejixtb 
taken, the Duke of Tork battens out of Ire- 
land to put himfelf at the Head of his Party 
And his Army. The Parliament meets. The 
Duke afferts his undoubted Right by Defcent 
to the Crown, which he demands as due-td 
him, without any Interposition of Parlia~ 
H aunt* 
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merit. He fhcws the utmoft, and even an in- 
decent Impatience to take Poffeflion of it. 
He is fupported by his own Party. He is 
oppofed by others. But the Matter is by all 
fubtnitted to the Debate and Decifion of Par- 
liament. The Debate itfelf mull have been 
grievous enough to a Prince To fond of a 
Crown, and fo much warm'd with the No- 
tion of his hereditary Right. But the Dec i- 
fion of this Affair muft have wounded him 
to the Quick* So little Regard was paid to 
his Right, that he was forced to content 
himfelf with leaving the Crown on the 
Head of Henry the fixth during that Prince's 
Life, and not to hare the Profpect of fiic- 
ceeding to it, till after that Prince's Deceafe ; 
which, by the Way, was a Point of the left 
Value to him, becaufe he was older than 
tlenry the fixth, and could not hope to be 
the better for it, according to the Courfc of 
Nature. He fubmitted to all thefe Mortifica- 
tions j and- a very judicious Hifhrtan attri- 
butes his Submifllon to his Moderation ■, but 
I believe thofe, who fully coniider his former 
Conduct, and his paffionate Behaviour, at this 
*Time t will hardly fubfcribe to fuch a Judg- 
ment His Submiflion, like that of Ifenry 
the fourth, in the Cafe before-cited, was a 
Submiffion, which the Temper of his Party 
render'd neceflary. They would not force 
the Refolutions of the two Houfes % and why 
the two Houfes would go no farther in his 
Favour, at tha^ Juncture, might eafily be ac- 
counted 
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counted for, if this were a proper Place for 
that Difquifition. After the Battle aSWake* 
field, where the Duke of York was kilt'd, and 
that of St. Albany where the Earl of War* 
•wick was beaten, the Faction of York were 
determined, by the Dangers they had run, 
and by the Loffes they had fuftain'd, to bat- 
lance no longer, but to fet the Crown on the 
Head of the Earl of March j and yet they 
proceeded no otherwife than under the Au- 
thority of Parliament, which had ratified the 
Agreement made between the late Duke of 
York and Henry (be jixtb. By one Article 
of this Agreement it was Stipulated that if 
King Henry broke it in any Point, the Crown 
and royal Dignity fhould immediately de- 
volve on the- Duke of York, if alive i or, in 
Failure of him, on his next Heir. The 
Earl of Wa rwic k therefore, in a Kind of mi- 
litary Affembly, ( for a Part of the Army t at 
leaft was there) proceeded to the Election 
of Edward the fourth ; but he proceeded on 
this Foundation. The great Efforts made to 
break this Agreement and tp defeat the Effect 
of it, by King Henry's §>yeen t and the Law- 
caftrian Party t were interpreted, and not 
without Colour, as fo many Infractions of it. 
By Confequence, Edward the fourth had an 
immediate Right to the Crown, by Virtue of 
the A& of Parliament, made in Confirma- 
tion of this Convention, which ASi and Con- 
vention were produced by Warwick, who 
cauied them to be publickly read. The Pro- 
H 2 ceeding 
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ceeding of this AJfembly, which hath a tu- 
multuous Air in Hiftory, was therefore in 
reality a Proclamation of a King, made by 
Authority of Parliament, and not of an Elec- 
tion of a King, without that Authority. 

Let us conclude that if the Spirit of Fac- 
tion hath, on fome Occafions, prevail'd over 
the Spirit of Liberty fo far as to defeat and 
even pervert the Dcfigns of the latter ; the 
Spirit of Liberty hath Hkewife revived, in 
its Turn, on other Occafions, and prevented 
the Confummation of that Mifery, which 
Faciion would naturally and of courfe have, 
produced. Let us conclude that all /landing 
Armies, for whatfoever Purpofe inftitutcd, or 
in whatfoever Habit cloath'd, may be eafily: 
made the Inftruments of Faciion ; becaufe a 
Body of Men feparated, in many Refpeds, 
from the Red of the Nation, conftrain'd to 
different Cuftoms, and in fome Meafure iub- 
jedtcd to different Laws, may be eafily per- 
luaded that they have a different Interefi. 
Let us conclude that thefe Cafuifts in red 
are the moft dangerous in this Refpect, that 
having Swords by their Sides, they are able 
at once to cut thole gcrdiatt Knots, which 
others muft unite by Degrees. But let us 
conclude, at the fame Time, that if a Spirit 
of Liberty be kept up in a free Nation, it 
' will be kept op in the Afmy of that Nation j 
and that when it is thus kept up, though the 
Spirit of Faction may do great Hurt, it can- 
not eompleat the publick Ruin* We fee the 
Truth 
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Troth of this Obfervation excmplify'd near 
three Centuries ago ; and let us remember 
with Gratitude that the lame Truth was again 
confirm 'd to us no longer ago than two and 
forty Tear $i 



LETTER IX. 

ONE of the Hiftorians of Br t fanny , if 
1 remember right, and I think it is Ar- 
gentre y fays the People of that Dutchy grew 
fo much tired with the Difputes between 
Charles of Blots and the Monforts, that the 
two Parties agreed, juft before a Battle, to 
make an End of the Quarrel at once, by 
taking oft* that Prince, againft whom the For- 
tune of the Day mould declare itfelf. Our 
Anceftors were very far from following this 
Example ; but they feized the Opportunity, 
which was prefented to them, after Richard 
the third had ufurp'd the Throne, and mur- 
der'd his Nephews, ofaboliihing Tyranny and 
cxtinguifhing Failion. 

The Princes of Tork and Lancajler butch- 
er'd one another in fuch a Manner, that the 
Right of the former .center'd in Elizabeth , 
eldeft Daughter of Edward the fourth, and 
the Pretenfions of the latter were allow'd, 
by the whole Lancafirian party ', to belong 
H 3 to 
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to the Earl of Richmond. This was the State 
of the Families. 

The Faction of York detefted Richard for 
his Ufurpation and Cruelties. The Faction 
of Lancafler hated him for his Name j and 
neither the great Qualities, which he really 
had, nor the good Qualities which he af- 
fected, could reconcile Mankind to his Bar- 
barity. This was the Temper of the Na- 
tion. 

The Opportunity, thus form'd, was im- 
proved by the univerial Concurrence, which 
a Spirit of Liberty and a Regard tothe^a*. 
lick Gooa y independent of Party, infpired. 
The Faction of York became willing to re- 
ceive a King of the Houfe of Lancafier ; 
and the Party of Lancafler a Queen of the 
Houfe of York. All Parties labour'd to unite 
the two Rofes j and Faction- itfelf was bent, in 
this fortunate Conjuncture, to extirpate Fac- 
tion. 

The Depofition of Richard, and the Ad- 
vancement of the Earl of Richmond to the 
Throne, upon this exprefs Condition that he 
ihould marry the Princefs Elizabeth, were 
purfued with Succefs, even when Richard 
thought himfelf moft fecure; when the Par- 
liament had been obliged to confirm his Ufur- 
narion ; to declare the Children of Edward 
Baftards; and to attaint the Earl of Rich- 
mond. 

What a Scene of national Peace and Pro- 
sperity was open'd by this Revolution and 
hew 
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new Settlement I But how foon was itfhifted? 
How foon were the wife and honeft Views 
of the many defeated by the Cunning and Ini- 
quity of the few? Henry the Jeventb, a 
Creature of tbe People, ( if ever any Prince 
was fuch ) had been raife'd to the Throne, in 
order to cut up the Roots of FaSlion $ to re- 
ftore publick Tranquility ; and to eltablifh a 
legal Government on the Ruins of Tyranny. 
He did the very Reverfe of all this. His 
Reign and that of his Son have been two of 
the fevereft, under which our Country hath 
groan'd fince the Conquejl ; and yet, in thcfe 
very Reigns, the Foundations of Liberty 
were kid much broader and ftronger than 
ever. How this came about, it muft be 
ufeful, and perhaps it may be entertaining, to • . 
confider. 

Henry tbejeventb, who would have been 
glad, a little before, to have attired himfelf 
of the Crown on any Terms, grew difficult 
as foon as he had obtain'd it. He durfl not 
avow a Title by Conquejl $ but he evaded the 
Appearances of a parliamentary Title very 
induftrioufly, and made the Ceremony of his 
Coronation precede the Meeting of his Par- 
liament* He evaded, in the feme Manner, 
the Appearances of any Communication of 
Right from the Princefs Elizabeth, by defer- 
ring his Marriage till an Acl had pafs'd to 
fettle the Crown on him and his Pojlerity, 
without any Mention of the Houfe of Tork. 
In fhort, his whole Skill, Credit and Power 
H 4 were 
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were employ'd to get the Act of Settlement 
fo generally and fo ambiguoufly penn'd, as 
to leave him Room to affect afterwards a 
Right inherent in bimfelf t and independent 
of the Authority of Parliament. Nay, he 
went farther ; for, in the Bull of Confirma- 
tion, which heobtain'd from the Pope, and in 
which he affected to have all Sorts ot Titles 
enumerated, he took particular Care to have 
f hat ofGonqueft inferted. 

Such a Conduct gave fufficient Reafon for 
Alarm ; but we do not find that it was taken. 
The tyrant was dead s and the new Ejlablijh- 
tnent was made. The Nation was overjoy'd % 
and the Work of Liberty was done by Halves. 
The new King found a Compliance with all 
■ his Meafures, as new Kings generally do. Bat 
little Reflection was made, perhaps, at that 
Time, on thefe Proceedings of the Court i or 
if a juft Reflection was made, we may eafily 
believe that it was foon ftifled by that Adula- 
tion, which reprcfents the moft neceflary Pre- 
cautions, the moil juft Complaints, and the 
Afiertion of the cleareft Rights as Proofs of 
pifaffeffion. 

The whole Courfe of Henry tbefeventb's 
Reign was anfwerable to thefe Beginnings ; 
and he feems to have eftablifh'd himfelf in 
the Power of purfiiing Principles of Govern- 
ment, evidently repugnant to thofe, upon 
which he had been railed to the Throne, be- 
fore the Nation was well aware of what he 
intended. He planted FaSion anew, and 
was 
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was the true Caufe of all the Difturbanccs, 
which follow'd from it, and which began 
even in the firft Year of his Reign. Many 
of the York Party had fignalized themfelves 
in his Caufe. AH of them fubmitted to his 
Government ; and that fmall Branch of this 
Party, which hadfupported&Vi&ar^ the third, 
was too inconfiderable to hurt him ; but he 
fbon made it considerable, by driving almoft 
the whole Tbrk Party into that Intereft. He 
bad conceived, fays Rapin, Jo mortal an Ha* 
tredfor the whole Houfe of York, that he let 
flip no Opportunity to humble the Yorkifts ; 
behaving always towards them not as ijuft 
King, but like the Head of a Party. 

That fome of his Minifters, oftheiaw- 
cafirian Party, might find their private Ac- 
count in fiich a Meafure, and facrifice to it 
both the Intereft: of their Majler and their 
Country, is. obvious enough ; but how the 
King, who was certainly an able Man, could 
prefer dividing, inftead of uniting his People 
in Affection and Obedience, would appear 
very marvellous, if Experience had not taught 
us that Men of the greater! Genius fall fome- 
times into the fame Errors, as Men of the 
leaft Genius would be apt to commit in the 
fame Circumftances. , How this happens we 
are not, in this Place, to enquire. 

Henry tbefeventb proceeded as he had been 

fuffer'd to fet out, and eftablifh'd by Degrees, 

and thole not flow, a Power almoft abfolute. 

J-Iis Jealoufy, his Pride, and his iruatiable, 

fordid 
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fordid Avarice had their full Swing. He be- 
came hated even by hisown Party, and might 
very probably have loft his Crown, if many 
Ctrcumfiances, both at home and abroad, had 
not conipired in his Favour, and if he had 
not improved them all* with the utmoft Abi- 
lity of Council and Dexterity of Manage- 
ment. The Chief of thefe Circumftances, 
and it well deferves to be remark'd, was this ; 
they, who ventured their Eftates and -Lives 
in feveral Infui redtions againft him, and 
they, who privately fomented thefe Infur- 
reclions, inilead of uniting on a national Prin- 
ciple, and bending their Endeavours to a Re- 
formation of Government, united on a Prin- 
ciple of FaSlion ; for the King's Behaviour 
had revived this Spirit, as we obferved above j 
but ftill this Spirit, though revived, had not 
attain'd its former Strength. The Nation in 
general was tired of Faction ; dreaded a Re- 
lapfe into the Confequences of it; and would 
not engage for a Simnel, a Warbeck, or even. 
a real Prince of the Houfe of York. A na- 
tional Coolnefs, on one Side, and Vigilance 
and Vigour, on the King's Part, defeated alt 
thefe Enterprizes, as faft as they were form'd. 
Every one of thefe Defeats gave Henry addi- 
tional Strength and Increafe of Reputation, 
which is Strength in its Effects. Thus it hap- 
pen 'd in this Cafe ; and thus it hath happen'd 
in many others. By making an illXJfeqfBit 
Power, the King was the real Author of all 
the Diforders in the State, and of all the At- 
tempts 
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tempts againft his Government j and yet, the 
better to prevent fuch Diforders and to refift 
fuch Attempts, farther Powers were intrud- 
ed to him. Bccaufe he had goverrid ill, it 
■was put in his Power to govern worje ; and 
Liberty was undermined, for fear it mould 
be overthrown. It hath fared fometimes 
with Monarchy as with the Church of Rome. 
Both have acquired greater Wealth and Power 
by the Abufe of what they had, and Mankind 
have been egregioufly the Bubbles of both. 

We muft not however conclude that this 
King made Force the ible, though he made 
it the principal Expedient of his Government. 
He was wife enough to conlider that his 
Court was not the Nation j and that however 
he might command with a Nod in one, he 
muft captivate, at leaft in fome Degree, the 
good Will of Mankind, to make himfelf fe- 
cure of being long obey'd in the other ; nay 
more, that he muft make his People fome 
Amends for the Oppreffions, which his Avarice 
particularly expofed them to fuffer. For thefe 
Reafbns, as he ftram'd his Prerogative, on 
fome Occafions, very high ; fo he let it down 
again upon others, and affected to (hew to 
his Parliaments much Condefcention. not- 
withstanding his Pride, as well as much Com- 
munication of Counfels, notwithftanding his 
Referve. 

To attribute to this Solomon of Great Bri- 
tain the fole Merit of the Laws, made in his 
Time, as fome have done, feems unreafon- 
ablej 
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able ; but it was certainly great Merit in him, 
and we may add rare Merit, inftead of op- 
pofing, or refilling, conftantly to remunerate 
his People, by promoting and palling of good 
Laws, which evermore were his Retribution 
for Treafure. Thefe are my Lord Bacon's 
Words, and better than his cannot be found 
to exprefs the general Character of the Laws, 
which the Wifaom of thofe Times produced. 
They were deep and not vulgar ; not made 
upon the Spur of a particular Qccafton for 
the prefent ; hut out of Providence of the fu- 
ture, to make the Ejiate of the People fiiU 
more and more happy, after the Manner of the 
Legifktors in antient and bcroical Times. ■ ■ 
Hulbandry, Manufactures, general Commerce, 
and Increafe of ufeful People were carefully 
attended to and considerably advanced; fo that 
whilft the Weight of Taxes and the Vexa- 
tions of Empfon, Dudley, and their fuhordi- 
nate Harpies were feverely felt, every Man 
felt likewife the particular Benefit, which he 
rcceiveed in the general Advantages procured 
to the Nation. Thefe Drops of Manna, 
which fell from the Throne, fofteri'd the 
Murmurs of the People. They could not 
make the King beloved; but they made 
him lefs bated; and the middle and lower 
Ranks of Men, who felt lefs the Rigour of 
his Government, felt more immediately the 
Effects of his Care and his Wifdom. 

We will not refine fo much as to fay that 
the Commons were patient under the Preflures 

of 
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Of this Reign, becaufe they forelaw the Con- 
Icquences of tbofe Meafures, which the King 
took to lefien the Power of his Nobility. He 
did not, perhaps, himfelf difcern thefe Con* 
fequences in their full Extent ; but furely if 
this Part of his Conduct was politick, it was 
co lefi popular at that Time ; firice the fame 
exorbitant Power of the Peers, which had 
been fo formidable to the Crown, had not 
been lefs oppreffive to the Commons. The 
Weight of perfonal Service had been terribly 
felt, during the Wars of Ybrk and Lancajter ; 
and the Obligation of that lenure had, no 
doubt, contributed to prolong them. The 
Tenant therefore, who found this Service 
commuted into a Rent, could not but think 
his Condition mended, and be extremely 
pleafed with this Alteration, though he did 
not fee the Confequences of the other % which, 
by opening a Way to the Lords to alienate 
their Lands, open'd a Way to the Commons 
to increafe their Property and confequently 
their Power in the State •, as may be very ea- 
fily obferved in the fucceeding Reigns. 

LETT ER X. 

HENRY the eighth came to the Crown 
with very great Advantages. What- 
ever Objection bad been made to-his Father* 
"title 
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Title, there remain'd no Pretence of objecting 
to bit i and if any Pretence had remain'd, the 
Difpofition to make Ufc of it would not have 
been found. The Nation was grown weary 
of Fa&ion i fond of Tranquility ; and every 
Day more and more attentive to the Arts 
•of Peace. The Prerogative had been ex- 
tended wide and carry'd high; and the Means 
employ'd, to acquire and maintain this Au- 
thority, had been eftablifii'd by a Reign of 
twenty-four Years. The Treafures, which 
Henry the feventb had accumulated and kit 
to his Son, were immenfe ; and in leaving 
him thefe Treafures, he left him that, 
which was more valuable than all of them. 
He left him an Opportunity of gaining the 
AffeSions of his People, on his Acceffion to 
the Throne, by putting a Stop to that publick 
Rapine, which had been fo long exercifed > 
and by dilgracing and puniuSing thofe, who 
had been the principal Infiruments of it. 
Henry the eighth feized the Opportunity and 
improved it. He confirm'd, in the firft Mo- 
ments of his Reign, that Pardon, which his 
Father had granted in the laft of his Life, 
and when he could hope for no farther Profit 
by not pardoning. He invited, by Proclama- 
tion, fuch as had been wrong' d to complain 
and promifed them Satisfaction. 

If Henry the eighth had been avaricious, 
or weak enough to prefer Wealth to Popu- 
larity, he would have obferved another Con- 
duct. He would have thought thofe Men 
fitteft 
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fitted: to ferve him, who had fignalized 
themfelves moft in fleecing the People ; and 
without any Regard to their Ability in playing 
the Garde of Statejman, he would have cho- ■ 
fen them purely for their Skill in packing the 
Cards. Empfon and Dudley would have con- 
tinued in Power, and have rifen in Favour. 
But he was too wife, or too honeflly coun- 
feU'd in thefe Beginnings of his Government, 
to purfue fucb Meafures, or to employ fucb 
Minifters. He kept forne in his Council, 
who were of approved Abilities ; but far from 
loading his own Administration with the 
principal Guilt of the former j far from grie- 
ving or provoking his People, by counte- 
nancing the moft hated, and the moft juftly 
bated, Men of the whole Kingdom, he threw 
thofe Criminals out of the San&uary of the 
Court, and expofed them to that national 
Vengeance, under the Weight of which they 
perifti'd. The Manner, in which their Lives 
were taken away, feems liable to great Ob- 
jection, and I would not be thought to ar> 
prove it ; for a Spirit of Liberty can never 
approve fucb Proceedings even againft the 
imrft and the moft guilty of Men, as may be 
apply'd to.deftroy the befi and the moft inno- 
cent. All I mean to commend is the W'tfdom 
of Henry the eighth, in abandoning thefe Mi- 
nifters j in gaining the Aff'eBions of his Sub- 
jects ; and in making fueh Impreflions of 
Gratitude in their Minds, as laftcd long and 
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were of Service to him, even when he t>§* 

prefi'd the People in his Turn. 

Vanity and Prefumption were reigning 
Qualities in the Character of this Prince. 
The frft betray'd him into continual Errors* 
The tafi made him pcrfift in them. Pride 
is obferved to defeat its own End, by bringing 
the Man, who feeks Efteem and Reverence, 
into Contempt, Vanity, Self-Sufficiency, Prc- 
iumption (the Off-fpring of Pride) have 
much the fame Effect ; fince no one Is Co lia- 
ble to be deceived and govern' 'd as he, whet 
imagines that he is capable of neither. 

The Characters of the Princes and Popes, 
of this Age, rendered the Scene of foreign 
Affairs very important. Henry the eighth was 
happy enough to have no Intereft of his own 
abroad worth engaging him in the Broils of 
the Continent. He was free from Guaranties 
of foreign Dominions, and from all Engage 
ments to foreign Princes, which could in the 
lead encumber him. In this State he might 
have kept himfelf with equal Dignity and 
Advantage. He might have increafed his 
Strength, whilft other Princes wafted theirs. 
He might have been apply'd to as the Media- 
tor, or Arbitrator of the chriftian World j 
and have found his Account in all the Wars 
and Negotiations, without being a Party in 
them. He did the very contrary.- A Roje, 
blefs'd by the Popej an Emperor ferving in 
his Army, and taking his Pay -, a whimfical 
Project of Chnqttcjls, never defign'd to be 
mute* 
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made, and impoffible to be kept, if they 
had been made, were fufficient to draw him 
into the moil extravagant Engagements ; in 
which he always pla/d Gold againft Counters 
with Allies, who generally play*d Counters 
againft Gold. His Engagements, of this Kind, 
became numberlefs, frequently inconfiftent, 
and fo very ram and unadvifed, that whilft 
his Aim, or his Pretence, was to keep a 
Ballance between the great Powers of Europe, 
he more than once amfted the ftrongeft to 
opprefs the weakeft. The Spring of all this 
ftrange Conduct lay in the private Intercfts 
and Pafiions ofWolfey> who became his jirfl 
Minifter very early, and was his Favourite 
earlier. If Henry the eighth negotiated per- 
petually, and was perpetually the Bubble of 
tbofe y with whom and for whom he nego- 
tiated, this happen'd chiefly becaufc he was, 
in the firft Place, the Bubble of his Mi- 
nifter. Walfey's Avarice was fed and his 
Ambition flatter'd by the Emperor ; by the 
Court of France ; and by that of Rome , in 
their Turns. He fupported himfelf, in great 
Meafurc, at home -by the Opinion of his Cre- 
dit abroad •, and his Mafter's Favour to him . 
was ftrengthen'd by the Art of tbofe> whom 
he ferved at his Mafter's and his Country's 
Expence. In fhort, the Succefs, or Di(ap4 
pointment of his private Schemes were the 
Hinges, on which the whole Policy of this 
Nation turn'd for twenty Years * and the 
groffeft Mifmaoagement, obftinately purfued, 
I by 
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by the Minifter, in the midft of univerfal 
Difapprobation, was fanSify'd by the King. 

The King) no doubt, thought himfelf as 
infallible in the Choice of Men, as in the 
Choice of Meajures ; and therefore when he 
had once given his Confidence to Wel/ey t no 
Matter by what Inducements, his Prejump- 
tion fkreen'd the Minifter from his Sufpicion. 

It was eafy for Wolfey to keep his Mafter 
from hearkening to particular Advice, or to 
the general Voice of the People ; becaufe it 
was eafy to perfiiade him that he wanted no 
Advice ; that be could not be deceived, though 
his People might -, and perhaps, that it was 
unbecoming % great Prince to alter his Mea- 
sures, or withdraw his Favour, on the Cla- 
mours of the Publick. At the fame Time, 
we may fairly fuppofe (for the Monuments of 
Hiftory will juftify us in fuppofing) that the 
Butcher's Son was not fuch a Bungler, nor 
render'd, by a low Education, lb void of Ad- 
drefs, as not to know how to infinuate with- 
out the Air of adviftng ; and how to receive 
all his own Suggeftians back from his Mafter, 
in the Style of Order s> with the utmoft Demon- 
stration of implicit Submiffion to his Judg- 
ment, and abfolute Refignation to his Will. 

But however blind the King might be, the 
Eyes of the Peopk continued open to his and 
their true Intereft. The Difcontent grew ge- 
neral ; and tp this general Difcontent were 
owing the. principal Difficulties, which Henry 
the eighth mux. with, during the fjrft half of 
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bis Reign. As much Cornplaifance as ho 
had been uicd to find in his Parliaments, he 
durft not always demand Money of them, 
for the Support of his Enterprizes. His Mi- 
nifier foon put him upon the Expedient of 
railing it by his own Authority. But thefc 
Attempts were refented warmly, and oppofed 
fo ilurdily, even when the rough Name of a 
'fax was changed into the fofter Sound of a 
Benevolence, that the King was obliged to 
retract; to compound j to excufe himfelf; 
to difavow his Minifier -, and to pardon all 
thofe, who had been concern'd in particular 
Infurretlions, from a Fear of one, which 
might become univerfal. 

No Prince could bo more firmly feated on 
his Throne. No Prince could be lefs framed 
to brook Opposition, No Prince could be lefs 
fufceptible of Fear. And yet to this Point of 
Diftrefi did Henry the eighth bring himfelf, 
by trailing his firfi Minifier too much, and 
regarding the Senfe of his People too little. 
All Orders of Men concurred on thefe Occa- 
sions ; and the Merchants fignalized them- 
selves. Neither the Flattery, nor the Me- 
naces of Wolfey could prevail on them to 
be iilent, when they felt that their own and 
the national Interefis were facrificed, or ne- 
glected, at every Turn. Much lefs could 
they be couzen'd fo far as to expofe their For- 
tunes in Trade, (the only Fortunes, which 
Merchants acquired in thofe Days ) in order 
' to conceal the Blunder of a Minifier, or to 

I 2 flop 
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ftop the Clamour againft him. Wc find a 
remarkable Inftance of this Behaviour of the* 
Merchants in the Year 1528; when theCom- 
merce of the low Countries, on which our 
woollen Trade depended principally at that 
Time, was interrupted by a War with the 
Emperor, which evidently took its Rife from 
no other Motive than a Pique of the Mini- 
fter. 

The ill Succefs of thefe illegal Methods ob- 
liged the King to have Recourfe to his Par- 
liament j but his Parliament thought like his 
People j and the Opposition given in the 
Houfe of Commons was fuch as became the re- 

Erefentative Body of the Nation. That, which 
appen'd in the Year 1523, is worthy of par- 
ticular Obfervation. It was not grounded on- 
ly on the Exorbitancy of the Sum demanded, 
but likewife on the Nature of the Service, 
for which the Demand was made. As high 
as Prerogative was carry'd at this Time ; and 
as undifputed a Point as the Power of the 
Crown to make War and Peace might be ; 
yet it is undeniable that the Commons would 
not give Money, without knowing how it 
was to be employ'd ; and that they propor- 
tion'd their Grants to the Judgment they 
made of the Reafonableneis, or Unreafonable- 
nefs of the Employment defign'd. Wolfey, the 
mod infolent Minifter our Nation had feen 
at that Time, was however fo far from ob- 
jecting to this Method of proceeding in the 
Houfe of Commons, that he open'd to that 
Houfe, 
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Houfe, in a long Difcourfe, the Reafons of 
the King's Meajures, as he affected to call his 
own Meafures ; and endeavour'd to prove the 
Neceffity of fupporting them. Nay, when 
neither his Rhetorick could perfuade, nor his 
Authority influence, he offer' d to debate the 
whole Matter, and to anfwer the Objections 
of thofe, who oppofed the King's Defires, 
The Houfe rejected his Offer j obferved their 
Forms j maintain'd their Dignity. They dis- 
approved a War, wantonly undertaken, and 
in which the Interefts of the Nation were not 
concern'd. They fhew'd however their Re- 
gard to the King, by giving feme Part of the 
Subfidy, and their Regard to the Kingdom, by 
refufing, to the lad, to give the -whole. 

As for the Mi nifter, he received the Morti- 
fication, whiqh he deferved. Thefe frequent 
Oppofitions, on the Part of the People and 
the Parliament, were really made to the 
Minifter. Henry the eighth feem'd, on (bme 
OcCafions, to defire that they fhould be fo un- 
der ftood, even before Wolfey's Favour began 
to be in its Wain ; and yet we ihall have no 
Realbn to be furprized, ifweconfider the 
true Character of this Prime, tbat thefe very 
Oppofitions prepared his Mind for receiving 
thofe Lefions, which Wcljey was ready to 
give him againfl Liberty and in Favour of 
arbitrary Power. A wicked Minifter, who 
neither gains, nor deferves to gain, the go»d 
Will of a Nation, muft fecure and will endea- 
vour to revenge himfelf, by perfuading his 
I 3 Mafiir 
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Mafter to neglect it. Force and Corruption 
being the folc Means, by which he can main- 
tain his Power, and preferve his ill-gotten 
Wealth, it is neceflary for him that the Prince, 
whom he ferves, fhould look upon tbofi as 
the folc Expedients, by which Government 
can be Supported, Wolfey purfued this abo- 
minable Scheme. He took'a upon the King's 
SubjeSls, fays Rapin, a sfo many Slaves ; and 
unfortunately for them, be infpired the King 
by Degrees with the fame Principles ; and in- 
finuated to him that he ought to conftier the 
Parliament only as an Injlrument to execute 
bis Will. Thefe were the Seeds he fow'd ; 
which Tell on a rank Soil ; and produced, in 
the latter half of Henry's Reign, foch bitter 
Fruit as this Nation never tafted before* nor 
fince. Wolfey had been the Scandal and the 
Scourge of his Country, whilft he lived ; and 
he continued to be fo even in the Crave. 



LETTER XI. 

THE Divorce of Henry the eighth and 
Catherine of Arragon begins a new and 
moft memorable .ffira Jn the general Hiilory 
of England; and indeed of all Europe. It 
is the Beginning likewiie of a new Period 
in the particular Reign, of which we are 
fpeaking. A King, who had been till now 
the great Aflertor of the Authority of the Pope, 
and 
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and the great Defender of the Do&rine of the 
Church of Rome, undertakes to deftroy the 
former in his Dominions, and gives feveral 
incurable Wounds to the latter. A King, 
whofe whole Attention had been employ'd 
abroad, and in whofe Time there was no 
Treaty and almofl Conventicle in Chriftendom, 
wherein be bad not bis particular Agent and 
Interefi t (as my Lord Herbert earprefles him- 
felf ) becomes wholly taken up with domejtick 
Affairs \ and if he looks abroad, during the 
reft of his Life, it is chiefly on Account of 
what panes at borne. He, who had conni- 
ved at Seditions and pardon'd Infurre£liom t 
grows impatient of the lead Contradiction. 
He, who had often compounded with his 
Parliaments, and fubmitted to them on many 
Occasions, dictates all their Proceedings ; and 
the Voice of the Law is little elfe than the 
Eccbo of the Voice of the King. In fliort ; 
he, who had been led, amufed, gbvern'd by 
his Minifter, drives, over-bears, tyrannizes; 
butchers his Servanli and his wives, his 
Commons and his Nobility. 

When Henry the eighth firft engaged in 
the ASair of the Divorce^ he could not fore- 
fee the Confequences of it ; becaufe he cer- 
tainly did not expect the Difficulties, which 
gave Occafion to them. He went on, during 
the two firft Years, in the beaten Road, by 
which lb many others had gone bef re to the 
lame End ; and h e feem'd to have no View 
befides that of employing the Authority of 
1 4 one 
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one Pope to undo what the Authority of an- 
other Pope had done. Nay, after Cranmer 
had began to open other Views to him, he 
fecm'd ftill to cling to Rome ; refolved to fuc- 
cced any Way; butdefirous to fucceed that 
Way. Happy was it that he took bis Mea- 
fures no better, and that he was no better 
ferved on this Occafion than on many others! 
He fuffer'd himfelf to be amufed by Clement 
the feventby the leaft fcrapulous Man alive j 
and who would have divorced him, or have 
done any other pontifical Job for him, if 
the League form'd to reduce the Emperor's 
Power in Italy had fucceeded. But the Em- 
peror's Power there continuing to prevail, the 
Pope concluded his Treaty with this Prince 
on the moil advantageous Terms. He ob- 
tain' d that favourite Point, for which he 
would have facrificed not only the Interefts of 
Henry the eighth, but even thofe of the Pa- 
pacy itfelf. I mean the Re-eftablifhment of 
the Family of Media's on the Ruins of the 
Florentine Liberty. The lofs of Genoa, the 
total Deftruclion of the French Army in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and feveral other Con- 
federations induced Francis tbefirft to make 
his Peace with the Emperor likewjfe, and to 
fubmit to the Treaty of Cambray. 

Thus did Henry the eighth find himfelf at 
once difappointed in the Expectations he had 
been made to entertain from the Court of 
Rome, and deftitute of all foreign Afiiftance ; 
Francis being the only Ally, of whom he 
* could 
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could avail himfelf to influence the Councils 
of Rome, in Oppofition to the Emperor , 

In this State of Affairs, Henry reforted to 
that, which will be always the beft and fureft 
Referve of a King of Great Britain ; the In- 
clinations, and Affections of his People. He 
had not die Trouble of difpofing them, for 
he found them already difpofed, to his Pur- 
pofes. The Spirit, raifed by Wickliffe, about 
two Centuries before, againft the Ufurpations 
of the Pope and the Clergy, was ftill alive. 
The Sufferings of the Lollards, as his Fol- 
lowers were call'd, had not abated it. The 
Art of Printing had been propagated ; and 
the late Succefs of Luther had encouraged it 
There were Multitudes therefore, in aU Parts 
of the Kingdom, who denied a compleat 
Reformation of the Church, both in Docirine 
and in Difcipline. Others again were content 
that die Papal Authority, grievous in its 
Nature, and fcandalous in its Exercife, as 
well as the extravagant Power and imperti- 
nent Immunities of the Clergy, fhould be ta- 
ken away. But they meant to go no farther; 
Many would not go even fo far as this ; but 
were ftill Slaves to all their Prejudices ; and 
remain'd, in the Midft of this Defection, at- 
tached to the Pope, as well as to the corrupted 
Doctrine, and the depraved Difcipline of the 
ChurcB. 

Whilft the Dhorce was follicited at Rome, 
and the Proceedings, relating to it, were car- 
ry'd on by the Direction, and under the Au- 
thority 
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thority of the Pope, it was the King's Afiair j 
it was the Aflair of his Mimftert. But when 
it appear'd impracticable in this Method, and 
Henry refolded, in order to accomplish it in 
another, to deliver himfelf and his People 
from the Yoke of Rome ; the Aflair of the 
Divorce became a national Affair, and the 
Canfe of the King became the Cauic of his 
Subjects. As he proceeded in it, he was en* 
couraged to proceed. The Concurrence of 
his People grew every Day more general, and 
he was fupported with the greateft Warmth. 
He foon held the Clergy at his Mercy j and 
the Popijh Party was broken and temfy'd, if 
not entirely cruui'd. 

During this eager Purfuit after ecchfiaflicd 
Liberty, a Power very dangerous to civil 
Liberty was erected. We obferved before 
that the Prerogative had been carry 'd high 
and extended wide in the Reign of Henry the 
eigkth, who obtain'd much by Law, and ob- 
tain'd more by his Manner of conftruing and 
executing the Law. His Son, parting with 
none of his Authority, and improving the 
Conjuncture fo as to acquire a great deal more, 
acquired fo much at laft, that the Power of 
the Crown exceeded by far that Proportion, 
which is confiftent with the Security of pub- 
lick Liberty \ and private Property. . It is 
true, indeed, that he always took Care to 
have the Law on his Side j and would nei- 
ther venture on the Exercife of A&s of Power 
againft it, or without it. His Experience, in 
the 
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the former Part of his Reign, had taught him 
the Danger of fach a Conduct ; and, in the 
latter Part, be had no Occafion to puriue it 
The Opinion of the Nation went along with 
him now ; and, as exorbitant as his Demands 
frequently were, his Parliaments refufed him 
nothing. At one Time, they gaye up to 
him, in a great Degree, the legtjlative Au- 
thority j and his Proclamations were made, 
under fome Reftri&ions, equivalent to Afts 
of Parliament. At another Time, they a- 
fcribed to him a fort of Infallibility j and 
loiters Patent, under the great Seal, were 
made necefiary to determine the Articles of 
Faith, which Men were to believe fully, and 
the Doctrines, Rites and Ceremonies, which 
they were to obferve and pra&He, under Je~ 
vere Penalties. The fufpicious State of Af- 
fairs abroad was amplify 'd to give a Pretence 
to one of thefe Laws ; and the confuted State 
of Religion at homey and the clashing of Par- 
ties about it, might afford fome Colour to the 
other. ' The Truth is, that any Pretence 
fcrved, at this Time, to grant Whatever the 
King defired ; a ftronger Inftance of which 
cannot be imagined than that of the Subjidy, 
obtain'd in the Year 1540. Henry had got 
immenfe Riches by the firjl and fecond Sup- 
freffion of Monafleries. A principal Induce- 
ment to the lafi t which was Iikewife the 
greateft, was this ; that the King might be 
enabled, without taxing the People, to de- 
fend them againft fuch Invajtws, as the Court 
had 
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had been pleafed to iuppofe ; and with the 
Rumours of which the Nation had been pur- 
pofely alarm'd. Thefe Invqfiom did not hap- 
pen. Henry continued in Peace with all his 
Neighbours ; and yet, the very next Year, he 
not only accepted from the Clergy of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury^ with the Approbation 
of Parliament, a Grant of the fifth Part of 
their Revenue j but he demanded a Subfidy 
likewue of the Houfe of Commons. So ex- 
travagant a Demand could not but meet with 
fome Opposition. The Subfidy however was 
granted in as large a Proportion, as if the Na- 
tion had been engaged in a dangerous War. 
The Reafons for granting it were almoft bur- 
Jefque. It was amrm'd, by the King's Party , 
that be bad laid out •vajt Sums in fecuring 
the Coafis ; and that the keeping bis Subjects 
in Peace and Plenty coft bim more than the 
thojl burthenfome War. Thus a Prece- 
dent was made of converting into ordinary 
Aids of the Government thofc heavy Taxes, 
which ought never to be felt by the People, 
unlefs upon the moft extraordinary Oceafions. 
That they ought to be laid in Time of War, 
neither was, nor ever could be doubted. That 
they were equally necenary in Time of Peace, 
was now eftablifh'd by the Logick of the 
Court % and we may be fure that the Argu- 
ment would have been urged with ftill more 
Force and Effect, if the Nation had fallen, 
by the Management of the Courtiers in that 
Age, into fuch a Situation as could neither be 
caU'd 
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callM properly a State of War, or a State of 
Peace. 

The abfolute Power, which Henry the 
eighth excrcifed over the Purfes, Lives, Liber- 
ties and Conferences of his People, was due 
to the intire Influence, which he had gain'd 
over the Parliament ; and this Dependency 
of the two Houfes on the King did, in Effect, 
eftablifh tyranny by haw. If we look 
for the true Caufe of this Dependency, we 
fhall find it, as Rapin hath very judicioufly 
obferved, in thofe Divifions of the Nation, 
concerning Religion, which I have mention'd 
above. The Party, which oppofed all 
Reformation, by a bigotted Attachment to the 
Difcipline, as well as Doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, furnilh'd the King with as many 
Pretences for grafping at Power, and Squeez- 
ing Money out of his People, as Ambition 
could wilh, or Profufion require. The 
other two Parties concurVd with the King t 
and went together to a certain Point ; that is, 
to throw off the papal Tbke, and to kflcn the 
Power of the Clergy. But here they feparated, 
and went different Ways ; one to carry the 
Reformation forward; and the other to flop 
it, where it then flood '; whilft the King feem'd 
to keep in a middle Way between them 
both. Sometimes, he feem'd to favour thofe, 
whofe Principles led them to an intire Refor- 
mation 1 and he touch'd the DoBrine, though 
With a gentler Hand than the Difcipline of 
the Church. Sometimes, he appear'd -zea- 
lous 
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bus for the Doftritw, and even for fotne Fart 
of the DifcipUne ; and the Manner, in which 
he often executed that bloody Statute, the 
Law of fix -Artickt) would incline one to 
think that he join'd to his political Gwfidera- 
tions a Tin&ure of religious Prejudice on 
thefe Heads. But however that was, certain 
it is that the Hopes, which each of thefe two 
Parties entertain'd of the King, and the Fears, 
which they entertain'd of one another, occa- 
fion'd their continual Bidding for him, if I 
may be allow'd to ufc fuch an ExprefEon. 
This Emulation form'd then, what it always 
mull form, the moll dangerous Conjuncture, 
to which Liberty can be expofcd. When the 
Motives of contending Parties are founded on 
private Ambition and Avarice, the Danger 
is great. How much greater muft it be, when 
thefe Motives are founded on Religion like- 
wife ; when the Heads and Hearts of both 
Sides are heated even to Enthufiafin ; when 
ibis Spirit mingles itielf with the Spirit of 
Faction j fo that fomc through Folly, and 
fbme through Knavery, arc ready to Jacrifice 
publkk Liberty to their particular Schemes of 
Religion t 

In fuch Circumstances as thefe was this 
-Nation, when Henry the eighth died ; and if 
he had left a Son and Succeflbr, of full Age 
and bold and enterprizing like himfelf, our 
Liberties had been irretrievably loft, accord- 
ing to all Appearances.— —Henry the eighth 
by applying to his Parliaments for the extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary Powers, which he exercifed, and by 
taking theft; Powers for iiich Terms, and un- 
der fuch ReftricTions as the Parliament im- 
pofed, own'd indeed fufficiently that they 
did not belong of Right to the Crown. He 
own'd likewife, in Effect, more than any 
Prince, who went before him, how absolutely 
the Dtfpofi tion of the Crown of England be- 
longs to the People of England, by procuring 
fo many different and oppofite Settlements of 
it to be made in Parliament, and yet Tyranny 
was aaually eftabliuVd. The Freedom of 
our Government might flourifh in Specula- 
tion ; bat certainly it did not fubfift in Prac- 
tice. In the Cafe therefore fuppofed above, 
our Fore-fathers would very foon have found 
how fatal it is, in any Circumftances, by any 
Means, or under any Pretences, to admit In- 
croachments on the Conftitution s and how 
vain it is, when thefe Incroachments are once 
admitted, for the Service of foine prefent 
Turn, to prescribe Limitations to the Exer- 
cifc, or Duration of them. 

But Providence directed the Courfe of 
Things better,and broke thofc Shackles, which 
we had forged for ourfelves. A Minority foW 
lov/d this turbulent Reign ; the Government 
was weak j the Governors divided ; and the 
Temper of the People fuch as made it pru- 
dent to footh them. This the Duke of Somer- 
Jit did, out of Inclination, and the Duke of 
Northumberland, oat of Policy. To the^ar- 
mer we owe not only the compleat Eftabltfh- 
ment 
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ment of the Church of England on the Ruins 
of Popery, but the iirft and great Steps, which 
were made to reftore a free Government. In 
the very firft Year of his Adminiftration, fe- 
veral A&s, which had pafs'd in the Reign of 
Henry the eighth, and in fome preceding 
Reigns, grievous to the People, and destruc- 
tive of Liberty -, were repeal'd ; and among 
others that abfurd Adt, which gave to Pro- 
clamations the Force of Laws. The Law of 
the fix Articles was likewife repeal'd. Others 
were explain 'd ; and feveral new Laws were 
made in favour of civil, as well as ecclefiafti- 
cal Liberty ; both of which got fo much 
Strength, in the Reign of Edward the Jtxtb, 
that they were able to ftand the fliort but 
violent Shock of Queen Mary's Reign. This 
Princefs lived long enough to confirm, not to 
deftroy, our Religion by Perlecution. The ill- 
concertedlnfurredion of Jryat gave Strength 
to the FaeJion, which prevail'd at Court, and 
difcouraged, for fome Time, all Oppofition ; 
nay, the Methods taken to influence theE/ec- 
tions and to gain by Corruption theMembers, 
who were chofen, were carry 'd on fo openly 
that the Price, for which each Man fold him- 
felf, was publickly known. No wonder then 
if the papal Authority was reftored, and the 
£>yeen's Marriage with Philip the j'econd ap- 
proved. But this State of Things could not 
laft long, nor was the Nation difpofed to bear 
a continual Sacrifice of her Intereft to Rome 
and Spain. 

The 
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The Parliament^ corrupt as ft was, began 
to revolt againft the Court The Spirit of 
Liberty revived ; and that Spirit, and the Spi- 
rit of Reformation in Religion had made 
more Progrefs than was readily perceived. 
This Progrefi had been made principally a- 
mong the Commons % and therefore, though 
the Authority of the Crown, of the Council, 
and of the great Lords kept up other Appear- 
ances; yet there was a fecret Fire burning, 
which muft and would have broke out. "the 
Effects of the Caufcs, laid in the Reign "of 
Henry thejeventb, began now to appear. The 
Lands of the Nobility were lefien'd, and there- 
of the Commons increafed. Trade had been 
encouraged for feveral Years. We fee that 
fome Care had been taken of it, even in the 
troublefome Timet of Edward the fourth, 
and very much was done towards the Ad- 
vancement of it in the Reigns of Henry tbt 
feventb, and Henry tbe eighth. The Wejt- 
Indtes had been difcover'd about half a Cen- 
tury beforej and Part of the immenfe Trea- 
fures, which flow'd from thence into Europe, 
began to increafethe Profits; and, increasing 
the Profits, to increafe the Induftry of our 
Merchants. Henry tbe eighth had Ibid a very 
great Part of the Church Lands at low Prices, 
on purpofe to engage the Body of the Nation 
in one common Intereft againft: the Romijh 
Clergy. The Commons had made their Ufc 
of this Strain of Policy, and had got into very 
great Eftatea in Lands by thefc as well as 
K by 
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by other Means ; fo that the King, the Lords 
and the Church, who had formerly held fo 
great an Overbalance of Property in Land, 
had now little more than one Third of the 
Whole belonging to them ; the Conferences 
of which were not foreicen by Queen Mary; 
neither did (he live long enough to feel them 
in any great Degree. They did not efcape 
the Penetration of her Sifter. She foresaw 
them j and the great Glory and Happincis of 
her Reign may juftly be attributed to this 
firft Principle ; that (he had the Wifdom to 
difcern not only the actual Alteration,, which 
was already made, but the growing Altera- 
tion, which would every Day increafe in the 
State of Property ; that (he accommodated at 
once the whole Syftera of her Government to 
this great Change ; and inftead of depending 
upon Expedients, which were now no longer 
ofSeafon, chofe the file Expedient ', that re- 
main 'd, for making herfelf and her People 
happy ■, which wis to place the whole Strength 
and Security of her Government in the Affec 
tions of her People, and in her fiiperior Credit 
with them. 
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LETTER Xn. 

WE have now brought thefe Remarks 
on the Englijh Hijtory not only down 
to Times little remote from our own ; but 
to a Period, when the Monarchy fettled on 
a new Foundation ; upon which it ftill con- 
tinues and refts more firmly than ever at this 
Hour. The Obfervations therefore, which 
remain to be made, in order to illultrate what 
hath been advanced, concerning the Spirit of 
Liberty and the Spirit of FaElion, will for 
thefe Reafons be the more appofite, the more 
affefling, and by Confequence the more ufe- 
fiil; but, for thefe very Reafons likewife, it 
is probable that they will become the Occa- • 
fions of louder Complaints, and of more im- 
pertinent Clamour. We fhall be fincerely 
lorry for this j becaufe we look on the Alarm , 
which hath been taken at our Endeavours 
to revive the Spirit, and to confirm and 
propagate the DoSlrines of Liberty, in a 
Country, where Liberty is ftill avow'd, and 
under a Government, eftabliih'd on the Prin- 
ciples of Liberty, as a moft fufpicious and 
melancholy Symptom. But the ftronger this 
Symptom appears, the more incumbent we 
mall think it upon us to purfue the honeft 
K 2 Defign, 
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Defign, to which we have devoted ourfelves 

with Conftancy and Vigour. 

The JhameUfs Crew, who write againft 
their Country, as they would write againft 
their God, for Hire, {hall have Tittle Regard 
from us. The (candalous Licence, with which 
they have prefumed to draw odious Parallels, 
and the Impudence, with which they have 
Imputed thefe Parallels to us, have been abun- 
dantly expofed already. The few, the very 
few Things, which they have alledged in 
Point of Fail, or Argument, have been often 
anfwer'd ; perhaps too often, confidering bow 
little Weight they carry'd with them, and 
how little Impreffion they were capable of 
making on the Understanding even of thofe, 
who had other Reajbns for inclining to that 
Side of the Queftion. The Ribaldry, which 
tbofe Scribblers employ, hath been and will 
continue to be detailed, not anfwer'd. It 
cannot be expected that we mould take No- 
tice of every little, frivolous, childifli, Decla- 
mation, which appears in publick, however 
fome Perfons may demean tncmfelves by pre- 
tending to admire them. The Menaces, af- 
fe&edly and infolently thrown out on one 
Side, and the Flattery, fervilely offer'd on the 
other, are equally Objects of our Contempt ; 
and if we take a little Notice of the former, 
once for all, before we proceed any farther 
in thefe Remarks, it is purely becauie we 
cannot underftand them to be the Language 
of thefe Writers. When they talk in this 
Sty^ 
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Style, they fpeak the Language of Him, 
who guides their Pens, and who is known to 
reward their Labours. To him therefore it 
may not be improper to addrefi ourftlves in 
the following Manner. 

" The Perjbm t whom you threaten, Sir, 
" neither value your Favour, nor fear your 
" Anger. Whenever you attempt any A8 
** of Power againft any of them, you fhall 
" find that you have to do with Men, who 
** know they have not offended the Law ■, 
" and therefore trail they have not offended 
"the King j who know they are faie, as 
** long as the Laws and Liberties of their 
" Country are fo ; and who are fo little dc- 
■** firous of being iafe any longer, that they 
" would be the 6rft to bury themf elves in the 
" Ruins of the Brit'tjh Constitution, if you, 
" or any Minifter, as defperate as you, Should 
" be able to deftroy it. But let us ask, on 
" this Occafion, what you are, who thus. 
" prefume to threaten ? Are you not One t 
M whole Meafure of Folly and Iniquity is 
" full i who can neither hold, nor quit his 
" Power with Impunity ; and over whofe 
** Head the long-gathering Cloud of national 
" Vengeance is ready to burft ? Is it not 
" time for you. Sir, inftead of threatening 
"to attack others, to confider how {oon you 
" may be attack'd your/tiff How many 
*' Crimes may be charged upon you ana 
** yours, which almoft every Man can prove ; 
" and how many more are ready to ftart intq 
K 3 "Light* 
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" Light, as foon as the Power, by which 
" you now conceal them, fhall determine ? 
** When next you meditate Revenge on 
" your Adversaries, remember this Troth. 
" lie Laws muft be deftrofd, before they 
" can juffer, or yoa efcape." 

Let us now return to our Subject. In the 
early Days of our Government, after the 
Norman Invafion, the Commons of England 
were rather formidable in their collective, 
than confiderable in their reprefentative Body ; 
by their Numbers in extraordinary Emergen- 
cies, rather than by their Weight in the ordi- 
nary Courfe of Government. In later Days, 
they began to acquire fomc of this Weight by 
Degrees. They reprefented Grievances j they 
gave, or refilled Subjidies ; and they exerciied, 
in a regular, fenatorial Manner, the Powers 
lodged in them by the Confutation ; but Hill 
they did not obtain the intire Weight, till 
they were wholly emancipated; and they 
were not fo, till the great Change, which we 
are fpeaking ofj happen'd. Before this Time, 
they had too much of the Dependency of 
'Tenants, and the King, the Nobility and the 
Clergy had too much of the Superiority of 
Landlords. This Dependency of the Com- 
mons added to that, which the Crown fre- 
quently found Means of creating, either by 
influencing their Elections, or by corrupting 
their Refrefentatives, ( notwithstanding all 
the Provj/tons made againft it, which we 
have 
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ha« touch'd, in a * former Letter ) kept this 
Part of the Legislature in fuch a State, as 
made it unable fully to anfwer the End of its 
Inftitution ; and the Syftem of our Govern- 
ment was by Confequence, in this Relpeft,, 
defective. 

Could Henry the feventh have found Means, 
as he reduced the Nobility lower, to have hin- 
der'd the Commons from riling higher ; could 
he have open'd a Way to the Diminution 
of the Property of the Lords, and have pre- 
vented that Increafe of the fame Property 
amongft the Commons, to which, on the con- 
trary, he gave Occafion, and which time 
and Accidents confpired to bring about ; the 
Ballance of this Government would have 
been totally loft, though the outward Forms 
of it had been preserved. Our Liberty would 
have been loft by Confequence; and our 
Kings, with an Houfe of Lords and an Houje 
of Commons, and all the Appearances of li- 
mited Monarcbs, might have been as arbi- 
trary as thofe Princes are, who govern Coun- 
tries, where no fuch Constitution prevails. 
The Reafon of this will appear plain to 
thofe, who remember what hath been ob- 
ferved, in fome of our former Letters, that a 
dependent Exercife of the Powers, lodged in 
the two Houfes of Parliament, will endanger 
and may, more effectually than any other 

* See Letter m 

K 4 Expedient, 
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Expedient, deftroy Liberty ; and that the 
Preservation of our Freedom is no Way to be 
fecured but by a free and independent Exer- 
rifc °f tfy' Powers. Now fucb an Exerctfe 
Could not have continued, much left have 
been improved, if Henry the Jrventb h&dbeea 
able, at the fame Time, to weaken his ATo- 
bility, and to keep his Commons from acquir- 
ing new Strength. But this was impracti- 
cable. At leaft, it was not attempted. Henry 
the feventh haften'd to the Cure of that Evil, 
which prefc'd him moft, the Power of the 
Nobility, as his Son foon afterwards effectual- 
ly reduced the exorbitant Power of the 
Clergy \ and in pulling down thefe Powers, 
which, as they were constituted and had been 
exercifed, hurt the Crown more than they 
ferved the People, thefe Princes became the 
Inftruments of raifing another Power, which 
is the beft, if not the fole effectual Barrier 
againft Usurpations of illegal, and Abufes of 
legal Prerogatives ; and which, at the- fame 
Time, can never be apply' d to do any real 
Hurt to the Crown, unlefe in Cafes where it 
is bent and forced to do this Hurt by the 
Crown itfelf, in the firft Place, againil the 
natural Tendency and Direction of it. 

This Increafe of the Property of theGww- 
mons, by taking off from them a conflant 
Dependency of one Sort, and by rendering 
them lets obnoxious to an occasional Depen- 
dency of another, gave greater Dignity, and 
added greater Weight, in the Ballance of Go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, to their reprefentative Body. The 
Boufe of Commns became more powerful, 
and purely by the different Manner, in which 
their Independency, the Effect, of their Pro- 
perty, enabled them to exercjfe the fame 
Powers, which they enjoy'd before. A Con- 
cert with a few great Lords, and a few lead- 
ing Prelates, was now no longer fufficient to 
Slide the Senfe of Parliament, and to efta- 
ifh the Meafures of Government ; no, not 
even in Cafes, where this Concert might be 
extended to fome of the Commons themfelves. 
Intrigue and Cabal became unnecesary, when 
the national Interejl was wifely puffued* and 
ineffectual, when it was not. The Way was 
open to gain the Parliament, by gaining the 
Nation; but to impoie on the Nation, by 
gaining the Parliament was hard ; for the 
Weight without Doors determined, in thole 
Days, the Weight within. The lame Caufes, 
which render'd the Jioufe of Commons more 
considerable to the Court, to the Nobility, to 
the Clergy, to the Commons themfelves, ren- 
der'd likewife the whole Body of the Com- 
mons of more Importance to thofe, who were 
chofen to reprcfent them. Befides which, 
the Frequency of new Elections, which was 
deem'd an Advantage, as long as the Service 
was deem'd an honourable Burthen, gave the 
Nation' frequent Opportunities of modelling 
the reprefentative Body, according to the In- 
terests and Inclinations of the colUoTive Body. 
From 
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From hence it follow'd, that that Credit and 
Influence in the Nation, which can only be 
acquired and preferred by adhering to the na- 
tional Interejl, became the fole Means of 
maintaining a lafting Credit and Influence in 
the lloufe of Commons -, upon which the Har- 
mony of Government, and the Happinefs of 
Prince and People depended more than ever. 

Thus were we brought back, in Times 
very diftant and in Circumftances very diffe- 
rent, to, the Principles of Government, which 
had prevail'd amongft our Saxon Anceftors, 
before they left Germany. Whatever parti- 
cular Pre-eminences, or Powers, were veiled 
in the principal Men, the great Affairs of State 
were directed by the whole. Body of the Na- 
tion. De minoribus Principes, de majoribus 
emnes. 

Such were the natural Effects of this new 
Settlement ; and thus our limited Monarchy be- 
came capble of as much Perfection, as Wif- 
dom and favourable Accidents can communi- 
cate to any human Inftitution ; for can we 
raife our Ideas of this kind of Perfection 
higher than ordering the Diftribution of Pro- 
perty and Power in fuch a manner, that the 
Privileges of the People and the Prerogative of 
the Crown cannot be taken away, unlefe with 
their own Conjent, or by their own Fault ? 
Now to this Point of Perfection was the Con- 
stitution of our Government brought, and far- 
ther it could not be brought ; becaufc it is im- 
poflible to fecure either Prince, or People a- 
gainft 
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gainft themfehxs, or againft the Effbdts of 
their own Conduit. 

One Part of what hath been laid opon this 
Subjed will not, I think, be difputed. The 
other, perhaps, may fecm a Paradox ; and a 
Settlement, which render'd our Government 
more democratical, will not readily be allow'd 
to have been advantageous to the Crown, 
though it muft be allow'd to. have been fo to 
the People. Let us examine therefore 
whether it was really fo, or not. 

In all limited Monarchies, and we are not 
fpeaking of any other, the Power of pre- 
ferving thefe Limitations muft be placed fome- 
where. The Queftion therefore is, whether 
it can be placed more advantageoufly, even 
for the Crown as well as the People, than in 
the whole Body of the Nation, 

Whilft the Commons had not Property 
enough to have any Share in this Power, the 
fole Check, which could be oppofed to the 
Incroachments of the Crown, was the Power 
of the Barons and of the Clergy. But thefe 
two Orders of Men had their particular In- 
terests, frequently oppofite to each other and 
to thofe of the People, as well as to thofe 
of the Crown; fo that they were not only 
very incapable of forming a fecure Barrier to 
Liberty, but their Power became terrible and 
dangerous to the Crown itfelf. They Aided 
eafily into FaSlien. They often incroach'd 
on the Prince's Authority, whilft they refill- 
ed his Incroachments, real or pretended, on 
their 
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their own Privileges; and under the plaofible 
Veil of Law, or Go/pel, private Ambition 
had a greater Share than publick liberty in 
their Contefts. It is true that, during tbefe 
Contefts, Magna Gbarta was fign'd and con- 
firm'd ; and the Condition of the People, in 
Point of Liberty, very much improved. But 
this was the accidental Effeft of the Contefts 
between the Kings, the Barons and the Clergy t 
as we have remark'd in fpeaking of thofc 
Times, and not the natural Effect of the Pro- 
perty and Power, lodged in the Barons and 
the Clergy. The Commons were courted by 
all Sides, becauie they were wanted by all. 
Had they been Bubbles enough to look on 
the Nobility and Clergy as the proper Guar- 
dians of Liberty, and to have adhered, to 
them accordingly, they might indeed have 
avoided being Slaves to their Kings, but they 
would have render'd both their Kings and 
/hem/elves little lefs than Slaves to their tem- 
poral and Jpiritual Lords, 

After the Reigns of Howard the firft, and 
Edward the third, Power came to be better 
poized, and our Government took a more 
regular Form. The Prerogatives of our Kings, 
and the Privileges of our Nobility, the Autho- 
rity and Immunity of the Church, and the 
Rights of the People were more afcertain'd $ 
and yet, after this Time, the fame Obferva- 
tions will hold good in a very great Degree. 
It is certain that the vaft Over-ballance of 
Property and Ptwer, which ftill continued 

in 
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in the "Nobility and Clergy ; inftead of pre- 
venting, foftening, or Shortening the Calami- 
ties, which follow'd, help'd to form and 
maintain thole Factions, which began, re- 
new'd, fomented the Civil Wars of fork and 
Lancajier, as well as the wicked Condudt of 
Richard tbefecond, and the weak Condudt of 
Henry tbejxth, Redrefi of Grievances and 
fufficient Security againft them for the future 
might have fatisfyd the People, if they had 
been left to themfelves ; but nothing lefi 
than Revolutions of Government could iatisfy 
the Factions, into which the great Men were 
divided, and into which they" divided the 
Nation, by their Influence over the People, 
and by the Advantages, which the ill Con- 
duct of the Yorktjls and Lancaftrians gave to 
each other. 

Thus we fee unfefely for die Crown, a* 
well as infecurely for the People, that Pro-r 
perty and Power, which is neceflary to pre- 
lerve the Limitations of our Monarchy, was 
placed before the Time, when that great , 
Change in the one and the other happen'd, 
which makes the Subjed of this Difcourfe. 
But as foon as this Change did happen, the 
Crown was no longer expofed to the lame, 
Mifchicfi. 

When the little Power, which Henry the 
fourth of France had in the Town of Ro- 
thelle, was objected to him, he made an 
Anfwer worthy of his heroick Spirit, i" do, 
laid he, all 1 dejire to do there in doing no- 
thing 
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thing but what I ought.'— — This Modera- 
tion of Temper is, in all Governments, the 
beft and, in limited Monarchies, the only furc 
and durable Foundation of Power. By pre- 
venting Jealoufy in the People of the Prince, 
it takes away all Advantage againft his Go- 
vernment from Faction ; and the more watch- 
ful the People are over their Liberties, the 
more fenfible will they be of this Moderation, 
and the more grateful for it. Fa&ion pro- 
ceeds always without Reajbn ; but it can hard- 
ly ever fucceed without Pretence, and fuffi- 
cient Pretence will hardly be found under 
iuch a Government 

When a Prince, who manifefts this Mode- 
ration of Temper, purfues the true Intereft of 
his People, and fuffers no ether Intereft to 
come into any Degree of Competition with 
it, far from being the Object of their yea- 
loufy, he will be the principal Object of their 
AffeBioni and if he joins .to this Character of 
Goodnefs that of Ability, he will be the 
principal Object of their Confidence likewife. 
Thefe are the ftrongcft Chains, by which a 
■ People can be bound to their Prince; eafier 
indeed, but far ftronger than thofe of Ada- 
mant, by which Dionyfus the elder boafted 
that he had fecured the Tyranny of Syracufi 
to his Son ; Force, Fear, a Multitude of 
troops, and a Guard of ten thou/and Bar- 
barians. A Prince, who eftablifhes his 
Government on the Principles of Affeftion, 
hath every Thing to hope, and nothing to fear 
from 
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from his People. A Prince, who eflablifhes 
his Government on any other Principles, afls 
in Contradiction to the very End of his In- 
ilitution. What Objection therefore could 
be made, even on the Part of the Crown, to 
a Settlement of Property and Power, which 
put the Guardianfhip of Liberty into fuch 
Hands as never did, nor ever will invade the 
Prerogative and Authority of the Crown, 
whilft they are employ* d to thofe Purpofes, 
for which alone they were intrufted ? It is 
confefe'd that if a Prince mould attempt to 
eftablim his Government on any other Prin- 
ciple than thefe ; if he mould chufe to de- 
pend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or for- 
cing his People, than on gaining their Affec- 
tion and Confidence ; he might feel the Weight 
of their Property and Power very heavy in 
the Scale againft him. But then it malt be 
confefs'd likewife that, in fuch Cafe, this 
Oppolition of the People would be juft ; and 
that the Prince, not the People, would be 
anfwerable to himfelf and his Family, to 
God and to Man, for all the ill Confequences, 
which might follow. 

We hope that we have faid nothing, in 
order to {hew the Excellency of our Conjli- 
tution, as it fettled about the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth, which is not agreeable to Reafon ; 
and lure we are that the Truth of thefe ge- 
neral PropoGtions will be confirmed by the 
particular Examples, which are to follow. 
The Reign of Queen Elizabeth wMl be one 
con- 
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continued Proof that the Power of preferring 
the Limitation* of a Monarchy cannot be 
placed better, for a good and wife Prince, 
than in the whole Body of the People; and 
that the Spirit of Liberty will give greater 
Strength, as well at procure greater Eafe, to 
the Government of Inch a Prince, than any 
abfolute Monarch can hope to find in the 
moft abjett Spirit, which Principles of blind 
Submiffion and pqffhe Obedience are capable of 
infpiring. The Reigns immediately fuccced- 
ing this, will be one continued Proof, that 
whenever the Power of the People hath been 
exercifed againit the Crown, it hath been ow- 
ing primarily to the weak Management and 
Obmnacy of the Court, and to the unhappy 
Choice, which tboji Princes made of gover- 
ning by Fa&iens, in Opposition to the Senfe 
and In tereft of the Nation. From whence it 
will follow that the great Calamities, which 
befel our Country, in the Middle of the lair. 
Century, are unjuftly charged on the Spirit 
of Liberty, or on the Nature of the &iti£h 
Cmftitution of Government. 



LETTER XIIT. 

THERE is no Part of our Annahs nor 
perhaps of the Annals of any other 
Country, which deferve* to be more ftudied, 
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or to be oftner call'd to Remembrance both 
by thofe, who govern, and by thole, who 
are govern'd, than the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. We {hall not however defcend into all 
the Observations, which it affords ; nor even 
into all thofe, which might properly ferve 
to our prefent Purpofe. 

In fome * Papers we made a few Re- 
marks on this Reign, and on that of King 
jfames the jirji. We apprehend that the 
Contraft between them appear'd very ftrong. 
on that Occafipn. This Contraft will pro- 
bably appear ftill much ftronger, and by Con- 
fequence be the more inftructive, when thofe 
Remarks and thefe we are going to make 
come to center in one fingle Point ; to (hew 
that the Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, under 
great Disadvantages, produced all the good 
Effects, which Prince, or People could de- 
fire i becaufe it was wifely fuited to the Na- 
ture of our Government i whereas the Con- 
duct of King James tbefrft, who had many 
and great Advantages, which his Predeceffor 
wanted, made his Reign grievous to the 
People, uneafy to him/elf, and acceflbry to 
thofe Misfortunes, which befel his Son ; be- 
caufe it was ill-fuited to the Nature of our 
Government, and founded on Principles de- 
structive of Liberty. 

Few Princes (no, not even her Cotempo- 
rary, Henry the fourth of France) have been 
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ever railed to a Throne under more difad-* 
vantageous Circumftances, or have been fur- 
rounded in it with more complicated Difficul- 
ties than Queen Elizabeth. Let us take a 
general Survey of them. 

The Divifion and Animofity of Parties 
had been carry 'd to the Height of religious 
Rage. The Cruelty of Queen Mary's Reign, 
in which much protejiant Blood had been 
fhed, and even that of her Sifter with Diffi- 
culty fpared, render'd of courfe the perfect- 
ing Side more defperatc, and the other .more 
exafperated. It is hard to imagine that Queen 
Elizabeth had been able to cultivate many 
perfonal Attachments to herfelf, before flic 
came to the Crown ; except that of Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, and 
perhaps one or two more. Her imprifon- 
ment for a Time, and the great Conftraint, 
under which ihe lived, during her Sjfter's 
whole Reign, gave her litde Opportunity for 
it ;. and the jealous Eye, with which Gardi- 
ner and other ecclefiaftical Zealots obferved 
her Conduct, made it dangerous to attempt it. 

In general, the Proteftants defired her Suc- 
ceffion ; and the Papijls fear'd it. But the 
former were under Oppreffion, and even a 
kind of Profcription. The latter had the 
whole Authority of the Church and the State 
in their Hands, in this Kingdom; and that 
of Ireland, bigotted to Popery and prone 
to Rebellion, was at their Devotion. The 
Proteftants themfclves were divided, and 
tbofe, 
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thofe, who meant equally a Reformation, fell 
into the utmoft Afperity againft each other, 
concerning the Manner of making it, and 
the Point t to which it ought to be car- 
ry'd, on account of Religion as well as of 
Policy. 

In this divided State and in the Ferment, 
which fuch Divifions muft neceffarily caufe, 
Queen Elizabeth found the People, whom 
(he came to govern. Surely, a more nice and 
perilous State can hardly be imagined ; efpe- 
cially for her, who was led by Inclination 
and determined by particular Circumftances 
of Intereft to eftablifh the Reformation j that 
is, to declare for the weakejl, though not the 
leaf numerous Party. 

It is obferved ( I think by Nathaniel Bacon 
in his bijiorical and political Difcourjes ) that 
the Methods taken by Henry the jevtntb to 
accumulate Treafure, made a rich King in- 
deed, but did not inrich the Crown. His Son 
had ieveral Opportunities of doing both ; in- 
stead of which he irnpoveriuYd him/elf, the 
Crown, and the People^ by all the Methods, 
which the moft wanton Profufion could in- 
vent. He exhaufted the Wealth of the Na- 
tion. He did more. He debafed the Coin, 
by mingling it with Copper, and loaded the 
Publick with Debts. Theie again were con- 
siderably increafed in the Reign of Edward 
tbefxth. Queen Mary was fo far from di- 
minishing them, that one of the principal 
Complaints againft her Adminiftratlon, next 
L 2 to 
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to the Cruelty (he exercifed, was the great 
Diflipation of the Revenue, occafion'd by her 
Reftitutions to the Church, and by her new 
Foundations of Monafieries. In this low, 
incumber'd State Queen Elizabeth found the 
Revenues of the Crown, and the Wealth of 
the Nation. ■ 

Her Situation abroad was ftill worfe than 
her Situation at home. Calais, and the other 
EngUJh Pofleffions in Picardy, had been loft 
In a Quarrel, where the Intereft of England 
had no Concern. For the Sake of Spain, 
we had War with France. The War with 
Scotland ftill continued ; and Queen Eliza- 
beth had no one Ally, on whole Aififtance 
{he could depend. 

Such diftrefs'd Situations are rare; and when 
they have happen 'd, they have been often 
render'd lefs difficult in Reality, than in Ap- 
pearance, by forac particular Circumftances, 
which have attended them. But when Eliza- 
beth began her Reign, no fuch Circumstances 
exifted in her Favour. On the contrary, al- 
rooft every Circumftance aggravated her Dif- 
trefi. The Thrones of France and Spain 
were fill'd neither by old Men, worn out with 
Age and Cares ; nor by weak Men, unequal 
to their Rank ami Bufinefs; nor by Children, 
under the Tuition of Regents. Henry tbt 
fecond reign'd in France \ Philip the fecund in 
Spain -, Princes, in the Vigour of their Agej 
of great Ambition; of great Talents » and fe- 
conded by the ableft Minifiers and Generals 
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in Europe. The French Monarchy had been 
growing up, from the Time of Lewis the 
eleventh, towards that Fulnefs of Power and 
Affluence of Wealth, at which the Spanijh 
Monarchy was already arrived. Both thefe 
Princes were, by Bigotry and by Policy, at- 
tached to the Court of Rome ; implacable Ene- 
mies to the Reformation ■, and fuch by Confe- 
quence of Queen Elizabeth. Henry thejecond 
had a farther Reafon for being fo. He grafp'd, 
in his ambitious Views, the Crown of Eng- 
land, as well as that of Scot/and ■, and look'd 
on Queen Elizabeth as the Ufurper of a Right, 
belonging to his Daughter in Law. Philip, 
indeed kept fome faint and affected Meafures 
with Elizabeth, as long as he apprehended 
the Union of fo many Crowns in the Houfe 
of Vakis j but this Apprehenfion was foon at 
an end ; and even his Shews of Friendship 
with it. Henry thefecond, and his eldeft Son, 
Francis the jecond, died in about two Years. 
The Deaths of thefe Princes did, perhaps, di- 
miniibthe Difficulties and Dangers, to which 
Queen Elizabeth flood expofed on one Hand; 
but then they increafed thefe Difficulties and 
Dangers on the other ; fince they took off all 
Restraint from Philipin Purfuit of his Enter- 

{irizes againft her. His Life lafted almoft as 
ong as hers, and his inveterate Enmity as 
long as his Life. 

Another Source, from which Difficulties 

and Dangers were inceffantly arifmgto Queen 

Elizabeth, lay in the Objec^ons, which the 

L 3 Patffii 
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Papifit made to her Title on a Principle of 
Religion ; and which were but too really, tho' 
indirectly, abetted by fome Protejtants, on a 
Principle of Faction. Whilft DUputes about 
the SuccerBon to the Crown were confined to 
England, and turn'd on Maxims of our own 
Growth, if I may ufe that Expreffion, we 
have feen how little Regard was paid to the 
Titles, and to the pretended divine, indefeaza- 
bk Right of Princes. But -when foreign Nati- 
ons came to be interefted in the Succeffion of 
our Crown, they reafon'd and they proceeded 
on other Notions ; not on tbofe, which both 
Cufiom and Law had eftablifh'd here. 

The Attacks, of this Kind, made on 
Queen Elizabeth, were the more grievous to 
her, becaufe they not only united the Ro~ 
tnan-Catbolick Powers againft her ; but they 
made the Divisions wider and more irrecon- 
cileable at home i where ihe placed the chief 
Strength and Security of her Government. 

Mary Queen of Scotland, was a Preten- 
der, neither abjured in England, nor difavowed 
and unfupported in other Countries. So- 
vereign of one Part of the Ifland, (he had a 
powerful Party in the other •, Wife of the 
Dauphin, and after that Queen of Prance; 
encouraged and affifted by her Uncles, who 
poffeis'd more then regal Power in that King- 
dom} by Spain, and by the whole PopUh 
Intereft ; (he was juftly formidable to Queen 
Elizabeth, as long as Ihe lived. Another 
Circumftance made her fo ftil! more. The 
Succefs 
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Succefs of the Reformation fcem'd to increafe 
the Zeal of thofe, who continued in the 
Communion of the Church of Rome. Tne 
Influence of the Court of Rome became 
consequently ftronger at this Point of Time. 
It appear'd both in France and in England 
too as powerful, though not as fuccefsful, 
here at lead, as it had appear'd in the eleventh 
Century, in the Days of the brave, but un- 
fortunate Emperor, Henry the fourth, and 
of that infolent Fryar, Gregory the feventb. 
Even this Circumftance may juftly feem to 
have been inforced by another j by the Efta- 
blifhment of the Order of Jefuits. This Or- 
der, the OfF-fpring of a mad Spaniard, has 
had the principal Honour, though other reli- 
gions Orders have endeavour'd to {hare it, of 
giving to the Pope an Authority like that, 
which was exercifed by the King of the Af- 
faffim, or the old Man of the Mountain, as 
he is call'd by fome of the French Hiflo- 
rians j an Authority, which proved fatal to 
Henry the third and Henry the fourth of 
France ; and which had like to have proved 
Co to Queen Elizabeth and even to her Suc- 
cefor. 

Such were the Difficulties and Dangers, 
which encompafs'd this Princefs. The Situa- 
tion of England, in her Time, refembled 
that of a Town powerfully befieged with- 
out t and expofed to Treachery and Sedition 
•within. That a Town, in fuch Circumftan- 
ces, fhould defend itfelf, and even force thp 
L 4 Enemy, 
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Enemy by its own Strength, to raife the 
Siege, hardly falls within the Bounds of Pro- 
bability. But that all this mould happen, 
and the Inhabitants feel none of the Incon- 
veniences of a long and obftinate Siege, nay, 
that they Ihould grow opulent, during the 
Continuance of it, and find themfelves at laft 
better able to offend the Enemy than they 
were at firft to defend their Walls, items an 
Adventure of fome extravagant Romance. 
But it conveys a true Image of this Reign. 
Unally'd and alone, Queen Elizabeth main' 
tain'd a glorious and fuccefsful War againft 
the greateft Power and the richeft Potentate 
in Europe. She diftrefs'd him in the Weft' 
Indies. She iniulted him in Spain. She took 
from him the Empire of the Sea. She fix'd, 
it in herfelf. She render'd all the Projects 
of univerfal Monarchy vain ; and {book to 
the Foundations the mod exorbitant Power, 
which ever difturb'd the Peace, or threaten'd 
the Liberties of Europe. She fupported the 
opprefs'd People of the Netherlands, againft 
the Tyranny of their Prince. She fupported 
the Protectant Subjects of France, againft 
Catherine of Media's and her Sons, thole 
execrable Butchers of their People. She fup- 
ported the Kings of France, Henry the third 
and fourth, againft the Ambition of the 
Princes of the Houie of Loraine, and die 
rebellious League of their Popijb Subjects. 
She, who ieem'd to have every Thing to fear 
in the Beginning of her Reign, became in the 
Progress 
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Progrefi of it terrible to her Enemies. The 
Pretender to her Crown loft her own. The 
Englijb, who appeared at firft fo favourable 
to the Queen of Scotland, became at laft as 
defirous to Sacrifice the Life of that unfortu- 
nate Princcfs to the Security of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Whilft War, Contufion, and the Mi- 
ft:ries, which attend them, raged in the Do- 
minions of thole, who bent their Aim at 
the Difturbance of her Government ; .(he pre- 
ierved her Subjects in Peace and in Plenty. 
Whilft the Glory of the Nation was carry'd 
high by Achievements in War -, the Riches 
and the Strength of it were railed by the Arts 
of Peace to fuch a Degree, as former Ages 
had never feen, and as we of this Age feel 
in the Confequences. Well therefore might 
my Lord Bacon, fpeaking of Queen Elizabeth, 
fey, * or for her Government, I affure myfelf 
I jhall not exceed, if I do affirm that this 
Part of the IJland never haafortyfve Tears 
of better 'Times 5 and yet not through the Calm- 
nefi of the Seajbn, but through the Wifdom of 
ber Regiment. 

Having made thefe Remarks on the Diffi- 
culties and on the Succefs y which attended 
Queen Elizabeth j it is Time to confider the 
Caufe, which produced the ftupendous Effects 
of her Reign. Now this Caufe is, I think, 
very plain. She was wife enough to fee 
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clearly into the Nature of that Government, 
at the Head of which fhe was placed ; and 
to know that * tbefupreme Head offucb a 
Government owes a JUpreme Service to the 
whole. She was wife enough to know that, 
to be powerful, (he muft either ufurp on her 
People ; deceive them ; or gain them. 
The Pwfirfti flic faw, were hard, dangerous 
and dilhonourable. The laji t (he faw, was 
cafy, iafe and glorious. Her Head and her 
Heart concurr'd to determine her Choice, 
She made herfelf very foon the rooft popular 
Pcrfon in the Kingdom. In her Reign, the 
Senfe of the Court, the Senfe of the Parlia- 
ment and the Senfe of the People were the 
fame ; and whenever fhe exerted her own 
Strength, flic exerted the whole Strength of 
the Nation. Nothing me ask'd was ever re- 
fufed by Parliament ; bccaufe me ask'd no- 
thing, which would have been refufed by the 
People. She threw herfelf fo intirely on the 
AfeBions of her Subjects, that flic feem'd to 
decline all other Tenure of the Crown. At 
leaft, fhe was not very felicitous about clear- 
ing her Title to it by Defcent. An A3 t de- 
claring her Right according to the Order of 
Succeffion fettled in Parliament 35 Henry 
the eight contented her ; and {he neglected 
the Precaution, which her Sifter had taken, 
in getting the ASf > which excluded them 
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both from the Crown, repeal'd, as far as it re- 
lated to herfclf. The particular Reafons of 
her Conduct, in this Cafe, might perhaps be 
guefs'd at with more Probability than they 
have been ; but certainly one general Reafon 
outweigh*d them all in the Mind of this 
heroical Princefs. She knew that however 
the Subtlety of Lawyers and political Cafuifts 
might influence Opinions, nothing but her 
own Conduct could give her the Hearts of her 
People. Tbe/e fhe deem'd her great Security. 
Ibefe fhe acquired i and the little Glofles, 
which might have been put on her Title, fhe 
defpifed. The being not only ty'd, but knit 
to ber People was her Aim ; and fhe purfued 
this great Point of View, on all Occafions; 
the leaft, as well as the greateft ; and even on 
thole, where fhe thought it neceffary to re- 
fufe or to reprimand. Nature, as well aS 
Art, fitted her for this Condudt. She had 
Dignity without Pride. She was affable, 
without finking into low Familiarity ; and 
when fhe courted her People, fhe courted 
them like a Queen. This Popularity was 
fometimes carry'd fo far, both in her Man- 
ners, and in ber Exprefiions, that her Ene- 
mies have endeavour'd to make it pafs for 
grofe and fulfomc Affectation j and for fuch, 
indeed, it ought to have pafs'd if it had gone 
alone. It might have fhock'd, inftead of al- 
luring, if it had not been feconded by every 
Action of her Life, and contradicted by none. 
Let 
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Let us now confidcr therefore, in Tome 
Instances, what that Conduct was, which 
convinced her People lb entirely of her Good- 
ne/s and her Wtfaom; and which procured 
her fuch large Returns of Gratitude, of Duty, 
of AfftBion and Zeal, 



LETTER XIV. 

AFirft and eflential Condition, towards 
obtaining' the Love and Confidence of 
a free People, is to be neither fear'd nor de- 
jjtijid by them. Queen Elizabeth was, at 
no Time, in any Danger of the latter ; and 
flic foon put hcrfclf above all the Sufpicions, 
which might have expofed her to the former. 
The only Difference between her and her 
Parliament, which carry'd any Paffion of Un- 
ktndnefs with it, happen'd in the ninth Year 
of her Reign: It was founded on the Appre- 
benfions of the Dangers, which would arife 
after her Death, if the SuccefGon was not 
fix'd during her Life. But we do not find the 
leaft Infinuation of any Jealoufy of her Go- 
vernment j though the Heat of both Houfes, 
at that Moment, was too great to have con- 
ceal'd any Uneafinefe, which had lain at their 
Hearts. That fhc .was fond enough of her 
Prerogative is certain ; but then ftie took 
Care that it fiiould never be grievous ; or that 
if it was fo, on fome Occasions, to particular 
Perions j 
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Perfons; it fhould appear, by the Occafioos 
thcmfelves, and by the Manner of exercifing 
it, fpecious to the Publick. The Prero- 
gative certainly run high in thole Days. Her 
Grandfather had railed it by Cunning, and 
her Father by Violence. The Power of the 
Privy Council in civil Affairs, and the cenfo- 
rian Power of the Star-Cbamber in criminal 
Affairs, as my Lord Bacon very properly ftiles 
it, took too much of the Pleas of the Crown 
and of the common Pleas out of their proper 
Channels, and * Jerved rather tofcare men 
from doing Wrongs than to do any man Right. 
But the Exercife of thefe Powers having 
continued in four preceding Reigns, the 
People were acCuftom'd to it j and Care being 
taken to give no flagrant Occalion of Cla- 
mour againft it, we are not to wonder if it 
was borne, without Opposition or Murmur, 
in a Reign as popular as this. 

The High-CommiJJion Court, that we may 
quote another Inftance, had no doubt very 
extraordinary Powers. The Bijhops, who 
had the principal Sway in it, exercifed by 
thefe Means two very great Authorities at trie 
fame Time ; one, as Ordinaries in their Dto~ 
cefes ; the other, as Judges in this Court ; lb 
that they might fine and imprifon ; as well as 
excommunicate and deprive. Now, it is not 
very probable that the Parliament, who 
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thought the firft of thefe Powers too rrinch 
( as may be feen by the Attempts made a- 
gainft it in the 2 8th Year of this Reign ) 
were very well pleafed to fee the Jecona in 
the feme Hands. However, the Steadinefs 
of the Slgeen, in maintaining this Part of the 
Prerogative, which had been given her, was 
the left unpopular, on Account of the unset- 
tled Slate of Religion at this Time ; of the 
great Moderation of the Bijbops in thefe early 
Days of the Reformation -, and of the pru- 
dent Manner, in which the Jurifdi&ion of 
the Higb-Commiflion Court was executed. 

The Effcfts of a bare-faced Prerogative 
are not the moft dangerous to Liberty, for 
this Reafon ; becaufe they are open ; becaufe 
the Alarm they give is commonly greater 
than the Progrefs they make ; and whilft a 
particular Man or two are crufh'd by them, 
a whole Nation is put on its Guard. The 
moft dangerous Attacks on Liberty are thole, 
which furprize, or undermine $ which are 
owing to Powers, given under Pretence of 
fome urgent NeceJJity -, to Powers, popular 
and reafonable, perhaps, at firft ; but fuch 
as ought not to become fettled and confirm'd 
by a long Bxercife ; and yet are render*d per- 
petual by Art and Management ; and, in a 
great Degree, by the Nature oi. thefe Powers 
themfelvee. Examples, of this Kind, might 
be produced from the Spanijb and other Hi- 
ftories. But Queen Elizabeth was far from 
fetting any fuch Exemples. She (hew'd her 
Mode- 
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Moderation, in defiling no fujpicious Powers, 
as well as in the Exercife of her Prerogative ; 
and this Moderation was the more remark- 
able, becaufe no Prince ever had the Pretence 
of Nece/fity to urge on ftronger Appearances. 
Her whole Reign may be almolr. call'd a State 
of defenfive and ojfenfive War \ in England, 
as well as in Ireland; in the Indies, as well 
as in Europe. She ventured to go through 
this State, if it was a Venture, without the 
Help of a /landing Army. The People of 
England had feen none, from the Days of 
Richard the fecond, and this cautious Sfaeen 
might perhaps imagine, that the Example of 
his Reign and thofe of other Countries, where 
(landing Armies were eftablilh'd, would be- 
get Jealoufies in the Minds of her People 
and diminilh that Affection, which me ef- 
teem'd and found to be the greateft Security 
of her Perfon, and the greateft Strength of 
her Government. Whenever me wanted 
Troops, her Subjects flock'd to her Standard j 
and her Reign affords moft illuftrious Proofs, 
that all the Ends of Security, and of Glory 
too, may be anfwer'd in this Ifland, without 
the Charge and Danger of the Expedient ' juft 
mention'd. 

This Auertion will not be contradicted by 
thofe, who recollect in how many Places, 
and on how many Occafions, her Forces 
fought and conquer'd the beft difeiplined ve- 
teran Troops in Europe. Other Examples 
might be brought to mew how careful Queen 
Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth was to avoid every Thing, which 
might give the leaft Umbrage to her People. 
But we have faid enough on this Head. Let 
us proceed to another. 

The Conduit flic held, with Refpect to 
Parties^ deferves to be remark'd ; becaufe the 
Moderation, the Wifdom, and the Equity, 
whichiheihewMinit, contributed very much 
to cool the Ferment in the Beginning of her 
Reign ; by which fhe had time to captivate 
the good Will of her People, to fettle her 
Government ; to eftablifh her Authority j and 
even to change the national Religion, with 
little Contradiction, and without any Diftur- 
bance. 

Notwithstanding all the Indignities fhe had 
fufnVd, and all the Dangers (he had run, be- 
fore her Acceffion, feveral Perfons were rc- 
ftored, and not a Man was attainted in her 
firfl Parliament. The Steps I have mention'd 
being once made, we flood on firmer Ground, 
and had lefs to fear from the Spirit of Fac- 
tion. This Clemency, once (hewn, fhe could, 
more fafely and with greater Reafon, exercifc 
Severity, when the Prefervation of the pub- 
lick Peace made it necefiary. 

The Peace of the Kingdom was the Stan- 
dard, to which me proportion'd her Conduct 
She was far from caning herfelf with Precipi- 
tation and Violence even into that Party, 
which the favour'd ; and on which alone fhe 
refolved to depend. She was far from in- 
flaming their Spirits again ft the adxerfi Party •, 
and 
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snd farther frill from pufhing any Sort of 
Men, Puritans, or even Papijis, into De- 
Ipair j or provoking them to deferve Punifh- 
ment, that (he might have a Pretence to in* 
Hi& it. She purfued hei own Scheme ftea- 
dily ; but fhe purfued it gradually ; and ao 
company'd it with all the artful Circumftan- 
ces, which could foften the Minds of Men, 
and induce thole, who were the rood averfe 
to her Meafures, to bear them, at leaft, pa- 
tiently. On thefc Principles {he proceeded^ 
in the whole Courfe of her Reign. 

To the Papijis (he ufed great Lenity j till 
the Bull of Pius ffyintus, and the Rebellion, 
and other Attempts, confequent upon it, ob- 
liged her to procure new Laws, and execute 
more Rigour. Yet even then (he diftinguifh'd 
* Papijis in Conference, from Papijis in Fao 
tton. She made the fame . Diftinction with 
Regard to the Puritans, their Zeal was not 
condemned; only their Violence was Jbmetimes 
cenfured-, 'till they attempted to fet up their 
own Difcipline, in Opppfition to that, which 
had been eftablilh'd by national Authority ; 
"till their Motives appeared to be no more 
Zeal, no more Confcience, (ays Secretary Wal- 
Jingham, but tneer Faclion and Divijion. 

Thus cautious and fteady was the ConducV 
of Queen Elizabeth towards Parties-, fteady 
to the Principle, and therefore vary'd in the 

• KV/vWi Letter. 
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Application, as the Behaviour of Parties to- 
wards her Government vary'd ■, not as Succefs 
abroad, or the Change of Servants at heme, 
might have influenced that of a Prince of 
inferior Abilities. What has been laid relates 
to Parties in the Nation ; for as to Parties at 
Courty the Conduct of this Queen, though 
directed to the lame general End, feems to 
have been different. In the Nation fhe chofe 
one Party. She render 'd the Syftcm of that 
Party the Syftem of the Whole. By this 
Eftablifhrnent, the other Parties became lb 
many Factions -, and by the Conduct we have 
defcribed, fhe defeated and difarm'd thele 
Factions. At Court, (he countenanced and 
perhaps fomented the Parties, which dific- 
rent Characters, and different Interefts created. 
But however that was, Ihe found Means to 
attach them all to herfelf; and ihe found 
this Benefit by keeping her Ear open to them 
all, that the Truth could not be conceal'd 
from her by the moil powerful of her Minif- 
ters-, as we have explain'd in a. former Letter, 
upon this Subject. On her Accefiion to the 
Throne, die retain'd thirteen of her Sifter's 
Cotinfellors, and ballanced them by no more 
than eight of her own Religion. On thoje, 
as well as on all others, which fhe afterwards 
admitted into the Mintftry % fays Cambdco, fit 
bejlow'd her Favours with Jo much Caution, 
and Jo Utile DiftincJion, as to prevent either 
Party from gaining the Afcenaent over her ; 
•whereby Jhe remain d Miftrefs of herfelf and 
pre. 
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preferred both their Affections and her own 
Power and Authority inttre. 

The Favours, by which fhe diftinguifh'd 
the Earls of Leicefter and Ejfex, are not Ex- 
ceptions, in the Courfe of fo long a Reign, 
fufficient to deftroy the Truth of this general 
Observation. Befides, both thefe Lords felt 
the Weight of her Difpleafure, (nay one of 
them, the Rigour of her Juftice,) when they 
prefumed too much on her Favour, and 
Swerved from their Duty. The Angular Con- 
fidence, which (he placed in Cecil and fome 
others of her Minifters, cannot be quoted in 
Oppofhion to it ; for if (he diftinguifh'd them, 
it was rather by the Labours, than the Fa- 
vours the heap'd on them. She Supported 
them indeed againft their Enemies ; but then 
the Merit of thefe Men was far from being 
problematical. Their Works teftify'd daily 
for them, in bold and well-concerted Enter- 
prizes j in wife, and well-conducted Negotia- 
tions. The People reap'd the Benefit of their . 
Services as well as the Prince. They were 
juftify'd in the Nation, as well as Supported 
at Court. In fhort, by this Difcernment of 
Spirits, by this fkilful Management of Par' 
ties, without the Help of military Force, un- 
leis in actual Rebellions, Queen Elizabeth 
preferved her People in Tranquility ; though 
there pafs'd not an Hour in her whole Reign, 
without fome Intrigue againft her Life, and 
the publick Peace. 

M 2 This 
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This Moderation, in affuming and exer- 
cifing Power, might have been illustrated 
more, and evinced againft all the little Cavils 
made, and to be made, if we had not avoided 
too great Prolixity. But it is Time to haften 
to the Confideration of feme other Parts of 
her Conduct. 

Queen Elizabeth was accufed of Avarice 
by her Enemies-; and perhaps Die was to by 
tome of her Friends. Among that hungry 
Crew, which attends all Courts for the Loaves 
and the Fijhes, (he could not efcape this 
Charge. But furely, the Nation had Reafon 
to applaud her Frugality. Her Grandfather 
hoarded up Riches. Her Father dimpated 
them. The Confequence under both thefc 
Princes was, that every flight Occafion be- 
came a Sufficient Pretence to afk for Subfidies- t 
nay, they were aik'd and granted too, when 
even the flighted: Occafion did not exift. 
They were aik'd by Henry the Jeaenth for 
Wars, which he never intended to make; 
and by Henry the eighth for refilling Inva- 
fums, which were never defign'd againft him. 
Thus was the Nation equally opprefi'd by the 
Avarice of One, and by the Profujkn of the 
Other. 

But Queen Elizabeth neither hoarded up, 
nor lavifli'd away; and it is juftly to be que- 
ftion'd whether any Example of a prudent 
Oeconomy in private Life can be produced 
equal to that, which (he practiced in the 
whole Management of her Affairs. The fa- 
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mous Burleigh ufed to iky, that be never 
cared to fee the TftiCusy /well lite a dijbrder'4 
Spleen, when the other Parts of the Common' 
wealth were in a Confumption ; and his Mif- 
trefs thought that Money, in the Pockets of 
ber Subje&s, was better placed than in ber 
own Exchequer. Surely, thefe Maxims were 
wile, as well as popular. If a Prince amafles 
Wealth, to hoard it up like Henry tbejeventh, 
it is ufelefs to himfelf, and loft to the Pub- 
lick. If he fquanders it away, like Henry 
the eighth, he will enrich particular Men, 
and impoverish the State. But whilft thefe 
Treafures remain in the Purfc of the Subject, 
they circulate in Commerce ; they increaft 
the common Stocky; and they increafe by 
Confequence the Riches of a Prince like Queen 
Elizabeth -, for to/fuch a Prince this Purfe 
will be always opcjfi. 

As immenfe as the Expences were, which 
(he found herfelf obliged to make from the 
Moment me afcended the Throne, (he recei- 
ved nothing in Taxes from her People till the 
forth. Year of her Reign. The Taxes, then 
given, were given by Way of Retribution ; 
which was generally the Method in her Time. 
In former Reigns, the People granted Aids, 
not without a general Communication at leaft 
of the Ufcs, to which they were to be apply'd j 
but often without a farncient Affurance that 
they fhould be fo apply'd. In this Reign that 
Method of Proceeding was inveiwwi. 

M 3 The 
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The Prince in the World, who deferved to 
be truftcd the moft, defired to be To the leaft. 
The Aids, which (he had from her People, 
were not fo properly Grants, as Reimburfi- 
mnts of Money, advanced for national Ser- 
vices. And what Services ? For eftablifb- 
ing tbe Proteftant Religion j for defending 
England •, for refitting Scotland ; for carry- 
ing on ajucceftful War againfi an opulent and 
fotent Enemy ; for afftfting the Subjects and 
even the Kings of France; for fupporting the 
People of the Netherlands ; for refining the 
debated Coin ; for paying ail the Debts and 
reftoring the Credit of the Crown ; for pro- 
viding Ammunition at borne, wbtcb before 
ibis Time we bad been always obliged to pur* 
chafe abroad ; for improving both home and 
foreign Trade j for rebuilding and augment- 
ing tbe Navy ; and for doing all tbis, with- 
out any burthenfome Impofitien on tbe People ; 
as the Parliament more than once acknow- 
ledged- 
It was fo much a Maxim of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to iave for the Publick not for berfelf\ 
and to meafurc her Riches, by the Riches of 
the Nation, not by the Treasures flic had in 
her Coffers ; that me refilled Supplies ofrer'd, 
and remitted Payments of Supplies granted, 
when Ihe found that fhe was able to carry 
on the publick Service without them. The 
two great Principles of that Oeconomy, which 
enabled her to do fo much for her People, 
and to oppreis them fo little, feem to have 
been 
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beenthefe. ifi t She made the moil of her 
Revenues-, not by tormenting, and racking 
her Subjects, like Henry tbejeventb, but by 
keeping a Ariel: Hand over her Officers, and 
hindering them from enriching themfelvcs, 
either by direct Fraud, or by a clandestine ■ 
Management, which may be juftlyterm'd in- 
direct Fraud, and is often more pernicious 
than the other, zdly, She pra&ifed that 
Jitperior Oeconomy, of which we have fpoken 
in a former Paper, with the utmoil Ability. 
What could be done by Wifdom, or Courage, 
fhe never attempted by Money j nor expecled 
that her Subjects fhould buy her out of Diffi- 
culties. Strong at home, fhc affected little to 
lean on foreign Help. As her Alliance was 
often courted, and fhe feldom courted that 
of others, it was in her Power, and flic took 
the Advantage, to engage in no Expence, but 
fuch as the Intereft of her Kingdom render' d 
immediately neceflary. To this Intereft alone 
(he proportion'd her Expence. This was the 
fble Rule of her Conduit The Hugenots, 
whom (he affifted in the firft War, made 
their Peace without her, and aflifted to re- 
take from her the Places, (he had bargain'd 
for with them ; yet (he help'd them, in the 
Wars, which follow'd, with her Troops, her 
Ships, and her Money. The Dutch had 
given her no Caufe to complain of their Be- 
haviour. Yet when France abandoned them 
at the Treaty of Vervins, and they had no 
Support but hers remaining, fhe made a new 
M 4 Bargain 
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Bargain with them, and leflcn'd her otm 
Charge ; becaufe (he knew they were able, at 
that Time, to iupply the Deficiency. 

In all thefc Expcnces, (he was careful nei- 
ther to ftarve nor overfeed the Caufe, while it 
lifted ; and (he frequently ftipulated a Repay- 
ment i which (be might cxacl: afterwards, if 
(he found ReaTon fo to do; or which (he 
might remit, and thereby create a fecond Ob- 
ligation to her, if (he found her Account in 
inch an Inftanoe of Generality. Queen Eli- 
zabeth was not only thus frugal for her 
People, but perpetually attentive to the Me- 
thods of inriching them. In the very firft 
Parliament, which (he held, amidft the mod 
important Affairs ; fuch as the Settlement of 
the Crown on her own Head ; the Change of 
Religion ; and the Eltabltfhment of the 
Church ; Regulations for the Improvement of 
Trade, and Increaft of Shipping were not 
forgot. 

We might purine the fame Obfervation 
through the whole Courfc of her Reign, both 
in Parliament, and out of it ; and (hew, in 
numberlcis Instances, how (he rofe to the 
higheft, and defcended even to the lowed 
Circum fiances, which in any Degree affected 
the Trade and Navigation of her Subjects, 
We might flww the Advantages (he took, in 
thefe Refpeds, not only of the Faults eom* 
mi tied by other Governments, but of the 
Misfortunes of other Countries. In a Word, 
we might (hew how War itfelf, one of the 
greateft 
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greateft publick Calamities, inftead of impo- 
verishing, became a Source of Riches to this 
Nation, by the Manner, in which (he made it. 

Bat thefe Particulars would carry us be- 
yond the Bounds we have prefcribed to our- 
Selves. In general, it will not be deny'd that, 
befidc the Spirit of Induftry, which exerciSed 
itfelf at home, Queen Elizabeth railed and 
pufh'd to the higheft Degree, by the Proteo , 
tion and Encouragement She gave, a Spirit of 
discovering new Countries i making new Set- 
tlements; and opening new Feins of 'Trade. 
The Force of this firft Imprcfiien has lafted 
long amongSt us. Commerce has thrived un- 
der Neglects, and Discouragement. It has 
fu.bfiit.ed under Oppreffions and Obftru&ions ; 
and the Spirit of it is not yet extinguiih'd by 
that of Stockjobbing % though the Spirit of 
Stockjobbing be to that of Trade, what the 
Spirit of FaSiion is to that of Liberty. The 
Tendency of both is to advance the Intcrcft of 
a few worthless Individuals, at the Expence 
of the whole Community. The Consequence 
of both, if ever they prevail to the Ruin of 
Trade and Liberty, muft be, that the Har- 
pies will Starve in the raidft of imaginary 
Wealth ; and that the Children of Faction, 
like the iron Race of Cadmus, will deftroy 
one another. 

Before Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the Com- 
merce of England was confined and poor. 
In her Reign, it extended itfelf over alt the 
[known,, and even into the unknown Para of 

the 
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the World. We traded to the North, and 
open'd our Paflage into Mufcovy. We carry' d 
our Merchandize up the Duina, down the 
Volga, and a-crofs the Cajpian Sea into 
Perfia. 

Our Merchants vifited the Coafts of Africa ; 
all the Countries of the Grand Seignior ;; and 
following the Tracks of the Venetians into the 
Rafi-Indiet, they foon follow'd the Portu- 
guefe thither by the Cape of Good Hope. They 
went thither through die South-Sea, and 
fail'd round the World. In the Weft-Indies, 
they not only traded, but eftablifli'd them- 
selves, in Spight of all the Power of Spain. 

Before Queen Elizabeth's Reign, -the Fleet 
of England was fo inconfiderabfe, that even 
in the Days of her Father, if I mhtake not, 
we were forced to borrow, or hire Ships of 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Dantzici, and other 
Places. 

In her Reign, it foon grew to fuch a Num- 
ber and Strength, that it became terrible to 
the greateft maritime Powers of Europe. 

On fuch Foundations were the Riches and 
Power of this Kingdom kid by Queen Eliza- 
beth; and thefe were fome of the Means flic 
imploy'd to gain the Affections of her Sub- 
jects. Can we be furprized if (he fucceeded. 
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LETTER XV. 

QUEEN Elizabeth iucceeded in 
gaining the Affeftions of her Subjects, 
not only by the Conduct, which flic 
held at home, but by that, which flie held 
in the Management of the national Intereft 
abroad. 

We have endeavour'd to explain fome Par- 
ticulars of the former. It remains that we 
give the leaft imperfect Ideas we are able of 
the latter, and that we apply the whole great 
Example of this Reign, to confirm the Doc- 
trines we have advanced. 

Queen Elizabeth could not have eftablrfh'd 
and preferved, as (he did, the Tranquility of 
her People in the midft of Difturbance, nor 
their Security in the midft of Danger, if flie 
had not taken fome Share in the general Af- 
fairs of Europe. She took therefore fuch a . 
Share as the Intereft of England neceflarily 
required at that Time ; and flie conducted 
herfelf in the Management of it with Wif- 
dom and Addrefs fuperior to any of her Pre- 
deceflbrs. 

Her Sifter had been render'd by Bigotry an 
egregious Bubble to the Court of Rome. Per- 
fuaded by her Hujband, and deceived by her 
Minifters, flie was fo likewife very fatally in 

the 
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the Quarrel, which broke out between France 
and Spain. The Parliament, in ancnting to 
her Marriage with a foreign Prince, had im- 
posed inch Conditions, as were judged fuffi- 
cient to preferve the Constitution of the Go- 
vernment, and the Independency of the 
Kingdom. 

Philip had fworn to the Obfervation of 
theft Conditions. Such of them, as he had 
not either Time, or Opportunity, or Tempta- 
tion to break, were observed ; but the others 
proved too weak to hold him. Thus, for 
Initance, we do not find that he enrich 'd 
himfetf at the Expence of England. He is 
faid, on the contrary, to have brought hither 
very great Treafures; and his Father had 
trufted the Distribution of an immenle Sum 
to Gardiner ; fo that if he bribed the Nation, 
it was with his own Money, not theirs ; but 
he engaged the Nation in a War with France, 
becaufe France broke with Spain ; notwith- 
standing the exprefs Condition made by Par- 
liament, * that the Match Jhould not at all 
derogate from the League lately concluded be- 
twixt the S>ueeri of England and the King of 
France, but the Peace jhould remain invio- 
late between the English and the French. 

This Sacrifice of the national to a foreign 
Intereft coft us Calais j a Conqueft, which 
the French look'd upon as a Compensation for 
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near two hundred other Places, which they 
were obliged by the Treaty of Cambray to 
rive up to Philip. Boulogne had been fecri- 
ficcd in the preceding Reign, not to a fo- 
reign Intereft, but to that of the Minijler % 
Dudley Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke 
of Northumberland. The People were willing 
and able to aiTert their Right, and to de- 
fend their Poflcflion ; but the Situation of the 
Minijler, and the Schemes of private Intereft, 
which he was carrying on at home, required 
that he ihould avoid, at any rate, a War, 
even a defenfive War. In mort Boulogne, for 
which France had engaged to give two Mil- 
lions, was deliver'd up for four hundred thou- 
land Crowns ; and the very fame Minijler, 
who had oppofed with Violence all the pub- 
lick Confiderations, urged by the Proteclor 
foryielding this Place, yielded it to purchafe 
a Treaty neceffary for himfelf detrimental 
and dimonourable to the Nation. 

We have laid enough in a former Letter, 
concerning the wild Conduct of Henry the 
eighth in foreign affairs ; and there is no 
need of going any farther back. Thefe Ex- 
amples are fufficient to (hew the Oppofition 
between that of Queen Elizabeth and that 
of her Predeceflbrs. She was neither decei- 
ved, like them, by her Miniflen j nor bc- 
tray'd by her Pajjions, to ferve any other In- 
tereft at the Expence of England. 

It would be eafy to prove, from many In- 

ftances, how careful flie was to avoid every 

Thing, 
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Thing, which might even warp the ficady 
Tenor of her Conduit in this Refpect As 
long as (he had no real Intcreft diftindt from 
that of the Country (he govern'd, {he knew 
that no fictitious Intereft could be impofed on 
her. She kept herfelf therefore clear of any 
fuch real Intereft, and thought that the Crown 
of England deferred her fole, her undivided 
Care. 

Much has been (aid of her Behaviour in all 
the Treaties of Marriage propofcd to her. 
We fliall not engage in that Difquifition. But 
this, we think, cannot be controverted ; that 
if ever flic was in earneft refolved to marry, 
{he was fo when the Article of Marriage 
between her and the Duke of Anjou were 
fign'd. It is hardly poffible, as Rapin cb- 
ferves, to account for her Conduct on this 
Occaiion by any other Principle. Now upon 
this Suppofition, what Motive could deter- 
mine her to break this Match in fo abrupt a 
Manner ? The Reafons urged by Catnbden t 
and other Writers in general, prove too much. 
They ferve rather to prove that flic ihoukl not 
have enter'd into thefe Engagements at all, 
than to account for her breaking them at {he 
did. But among the Reafons, on which 
Walfingbam inlifled, when he was fcnt into 
France upon this Occaiion, we may obferve 
one in particular, founded on a Fad, which 
happen'd after the figning of the Articles \ 
and which accounts for the Queen's Conduct 
in this Cafe agreeably to Principles, on which 
{he 
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(he proceeded in all others. The Duke of 
Anjou had accepted the Sovereignty of the 
low Countries. By this Step, he had engaged 
himfelf in a War with Spain ; and the Queen 
would not, on his Account, engage her 
People in it, * de firing nothing mare than that 
by this Marriage the Realm might be prejer- 
ved in Peace and Tranquility. 

She might incline to marry this Prince, 
under all the Limitations and Relerves con- 
tain' d in the Articles, whilft he had no Do- 
minions on the Continent ; and yet ftart back- 
wards and refblve to break the Match, as 
foon as Oie faw him actually poflefs'd of the 
Sovereignty of the biv Countries. 

Nay, if we mould fuppofe, againft hifto- 
rical Probability, that me never defign'd to 
confummate her Marriage, though me enter' d 
into Articles, yet there will ftill remain no 
reafonable Way of accounting for the fudden 
Resolution roe took of breaking at this pre- 
cifc Point of Time ; unlcfs we iuppofe, that 
(he thought this Reafon the ftrongeft and the 
mod unanfwerable of all thofe, which could 
be urged in Exeufe of a Meafure liable to fe- 
vxral Objections, and Come very inconvenient 
Contingencies. 

There were few Things, which (he had 
more at Heart than refcuing the Netherlands 
from the Spanijh Yoke ; and there was no- 
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thing in the whole Extent of foreign Affairs, 
to which (be gave greater Attention. Even at 
this Time, die fbpply'd the Duke of Anjou 
with very confiderable Sums, for the Support 
of his Enterprize; and, about four Years after- 
wards, me efpoufed more openly the Canie 
of thefe Provinces, by making a Treaty with 
the States, and by fending an Army to their 
Affiftance. But as fhe would not marry a 
Prince, who was their Sovereign, fo fhe would 
not accept this Sovereignty, when it was of- 
fcrM directly to her. She perfifted in avoid- 
ing an Engagement, which might in its Con- 
fequence carry her father than the Intereft of 
England required; or oblige her to make 
greater Efforts than were confident with that 
eafy and flourifhing State, in which fhe re- 
folved to preferve her own People. 

Much more might be (aid ; but this may 
fuffice to fhew what the firft and fundamental 
Principle was, by which Queen Elizabeth 
govern'd herfclf in all foreign Affairs. She 
confider'd the Intereft of no Kingdom, no 
State, nor People, no not even the general 
Intereft of the Reformation, as zealous a Pre- 
tefiant as fhe was, nor the Prefervation of a 
Ballance of Power in Europe, as great an 
Heroine as fhe was, in any other Light than 
relatively to the Intereft of England. She 
affifted, or oppofed, fhe defended, or attack'd, 
juft as this Intereft directed ; and the Degree, 
to which it was concern *d, was the exact and 
conftant Meafurc,. So which fhe proportion'd 
her 
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her good, and her ill Offices, her Friendfbip* 
and-hcr Enmity. She Was diverted from this 
Principle of Conduct neither by Weaknefs t 
nor Strength of Mind; neither by Fear, not 
Hope; neither by Pufillanimity, nor Courage; 
neither by Moderation, nor Ambition, 

We may conclude this Head, by venturing 
to affirm that t in the whole Courfe of her 
Reign, there was not a Penny of Engtijh 
Money fpent, nor a Drop of Engtijh Blood 
fpilt ; except where it was neceffary to keep 
off from this Nation fome real, vifible Ad- 
vintage. 

Queen Elizabeth Policy was deep j and 
the Means (he employ' d were often very fc* 
cret ; but the Ends, to which this Policy and 
thefe Means are directed, were never equivo- 
cal. Let us now defcend into fome particular 
Inftances of the Wifdom and Addrefs, with 
which fhe purfued this great Principle, 

Thefe Particulars may be reduced properly, 
we think, under two general Heads. The 
firfi is this; fhe watch'd the Ebbs and Flows 
of the Power and Intereft of Europe ; the Vi- 
tiffitudes and Fluctuations in the Affairs of 
Peace and War. We ufe the Words of a 
* late Writer ', but fhall make a very different 
Application of them. 

This uncertain, vary'd fhifting Scene was 
fo far from being the Caufe of bad Meafures t 



* Vide Qhfmiiidu *n tbi Writings if th$ CraftfiMO' 
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or the Excufe for bad Succefs, at the Time 
ore are fpeaking of, that it was the very Source, 
from whence Queen Elizabeth derived thofe 
Opportunities, which fbe improved fo glori- 
oufly. A weaker Council than hers might 
have been puzzled, and weaker Heads might 
have been turn'd by fo cenfufed a State ef 
Affairs. Unable to fteer fteadily through fo 
many Difficulties, every Current would have 
carry 'd fuch Men along with it. Every Blaft 
of Wind would have driven them before it. 
Perpetually tofs'd about, at the Mercy of 
every Event, they mult, have lived from Day 
to Day, or from Hour to Hour. ' 
. If the Kingdom had efcaped intire Deftrnc- 
tion in this forlorn Condition, it muft have 
been by Miracle, and without any Merit on 
the Part of thofe, who govern'd ; but this en- 
tire Definition would much more probably 
have follow'd, after a long Series of Calami- 
ties j without any other Excufe on their Part, 
than that of charging the Cataftrophc to the 
Account of Fortune, the common Scape-Goat 
of unjkilful Minijiers. . . 

The Conduct and the Succefs of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Mtnifters were very diffe- 
rent. She managed France, until ftie had 
taken fuch Meafures, as left her lefs to fear 
from Scotland ■, and fhe managed Spain, un- 
til the had nothing left to fear from France. 

She knew what Defigns Henry thejecond 

built on the Pretentions of his Daughter-in- 

J*aw, Mary Queen of Scotland , and no one, 

who* 
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who cpnfidcrs the Hiftory of this Time, nay, 
even as he finds it deduced by Rapin himfelf, 
will be of his Mind, that me expected to 
enjoy great Tranquility by the Peace, which 
flie made, foon after her Acceflioh to thd 
Throne, with France and Scotland. 

But the making this Treaty gave her 
Time, which was of the utmoft Importance 
to her to gain, abroad as well as at home, in 
the Beginning of her Reign. The Manner, 
in which fhe made it, gave her Reputation 
likewife j and me was wile enough to know 
of what real Advantage Reputation is ; and 
how much that of a Prince depends on the 
firft Steps he makes in Government 

She practiced in this Negotiation a Rule, 
which (he obferved to the laft. How much 
foever Philip refented her Proceedings at 
home, it was plain he could not abandon, at 
that Time, her Interefts abroad. The Point 
of Honour, drawn from the Confiderarion 
that England had enter'd into the War for 
the Sake of Spain, did not probably weigh 
much with him ; but the Pretentions of 
France gave him a juft Alarm j and the 
feme Reafons, which are faid to have induced 
him to lave her Life, when me was Princefs t 
ftood in Force to make him fupport her, now 
{he was £>yeen, againft the Power of France* 
Notwithstanding this plauitble Confideration, 
Queen Elizabeth refolved to treat for herfelf, 
and by herfelf. She was cf Opinion, fays 
Cambden, that it "would not redound to the 
N a Honour 
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Honour of England, or berfelf to be reduced 
to the Necejfity of fupporting her Interest by 
a Dependence on Spain. She exerted the fame 
Spirit, and behaved herfelf witb die fame 
Dignity, on a very remarkable Occafion, and 
in a very nice Conjuncture, at the latter End 
of her Reign ; at the Treaty ofVervins. 

She defpifed the Offers made her by Henry 
the fourth. She refolved to continue the War, 
and to fupport alone the States of the Lew 
Countries, rather than to fufler the Man in 
the World, who had the greater! Obligations 
to her, to treat for her. True it is, that flie 
had Reafon to be diuatisfy'd with his Be- 
haviour ; but befides that, the good Under- 
Handing between this Prince and Philip the 
fecond being promoted by the Court of Rome ; 
it is poffiblc Queen Elizabeth might think 
fuch Negotiators, as were devoted to that 
Court, not quite fo proper to be trolled with 
the Interests of her Kingdom. 

As foon as Henry the fecond was dead, and 
his Son Francis the fecond, a young and in 
every Senle a weak Prince, was on the Throne 
of France, {he adied with lefs Reiervc and 
Caution. The Treaty, which had been pri- 
vately negotiated before with the Malecon- 
tents of Scotland, was now fign'd ; her Army 
march'd to their Afiiftancc ; the Reformation 
was folemnly and legally eftablifl/d there ; 
and Queen Elizabeth was the avow'd Defen- 
der of the Liberties, Privileges, and Religion 

of 
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of the Scottjb Nation. Francis the fecond 
lived a very fliort Time, and died without 
leaving any Children. The Fear therefore of 
an Union of the Crowns of Englandand Scot- 
land with that of France, terrify'd Philip 
the fecond no longer. Queen Elizabeth had 
therefore the more to fear. The Court of 
France had dill the lame Bigotry, and the 
feme Hatred to her ; though not the fame. 
Pretentions. The Court of Spain could be 
now no more reftrain'd, by any political Con- 
sideration, from purfiiing thofe Defigns againft 
her, even in Conjunction with France t which 
no other Confideration had hitherto retarded. 

The Projects form'd, and the Engagements 
taken between thefe Powers, at the Congrefs 
at Bayonne, were not abfolute Secrets. She 
felt the Effects of them every Day, in Con- 
fpiracies againft her Government, and even 
her Life. Too. weak to defend herfelf by 
Force on fo many Sides, fhc defended herfelf 
by Stratagem ; improved every Incident j and 
took fome Advantage of every Turn. She con- 
tented herfelf to countermine the Intrigues of 
the Courts of Rome , of France, and of Spain. 
With the firfi (he kept do Meafures, becaufc 
{he could have no. War. With the two loft 
{lie kept all Meafures to prevent one. Though 
Queen Elizabetb'% whole Reign was properly 
a State of War y and there was no Point of 
Time in it, where {he was free from all At- 
tacks, private as well as publick, indirect as 
well as direct j yet the firft twenty-five Yeats 
N 3 of 
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of her Reign may be (aid, in one Senfe, to 
have been neither a State of War t nor a State 
of Peace; becaufe.both Sides pretended to 
look on the Treaties of Peace as (unfitting ; 
and either difavow'd, or exculed the Hofti- 
1'ities reciprocally committed, not conftantly, 
but occasionally committed. If (he had fallen 
into tins State from that of a fettled Peace, 
difentangled from all Pretenfions, either of her 
own upon others, or of others upon her, there 
would be no Occafion to admire her Conduft. 
But that (he (hould be able, when (he neither 
had, nor could have a fettled, fecure Peace 
with her Neighbours, to (land fo long on the 
llippery Verge of War, and avoid the Ne- 
cemty of engaging diredly in it, 'till (he was 
in a Condition of doing fo with Succcfs, is 
juftly Matter of the greateft Admiration. 
If (he had only aim'd to keep off the evil 
Day, it might at laft have come upon her 
with a double Weight of Misfortune. If (he 
had only gain'd Time to prolong Suftence, 
(he might have loft Opportunities j wafted 
her Strength ; tired, jaded and exhaufted her 
People But this was fer from being the 
Cafe. She was in this- State by good, not by 
bad Policy ; and (he made the U(e (he de- 
fign'd of it. She difappointed, divided, and 
weaken'd her Enemies. She prepared the 
Opportunities, which (he afterwards improved. 
She united, animated, and enrich'd her 
People ; and (as difficult as that may feem to 
be for a Prince in fuch a Situation) (he main- 
tain'd 
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tain'd her own Dignity, and fupported the 
Honour of the Nation. To exemplify all 
thefe Particulars, would be to write her 
Hiftory ; but it is neceflary to lay fomething 
upon them. 

Of the two Powers abroad, from whom 
alone ihe had any Thing to apprehend, and 
with whom flic was principally concern'*!, 
France gave her the leaft and the ihorteft 
Trouble. Charles the ninth came a Minor to 
the Crown. Two Factions, drunk with reli- 
gious En Aufiafm, and headed by Men of the 
mod defperate Ambition, defolated the King- 
dom, The Qyeen Mother blew up the Flames 
firft ; and try'd in vain afterwards to extin- 
guish them, by a Deluge of Blood, Queen 
Elizabeth, who had probably encouraged the 
famous Confpiracy of Amboife, which broke 
out juft before the Death of Francis the fe- 
cond, continued to abet and fupport the Pro- 
teftant Party ; but flail fubordinately to iiich> 
Meafures, as her Situation, relatively to Scot- 
land, or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her to keep 
with Charles the ninth. Thefe Meafures 
were fometimes fuch, and even after the Maf- 
facre of St. Bartholomew, as the Zeal of the 
Huguenots could hardly forgive her. But flic 
went wifely and fteadily on to ber own Pur r 
poles, 

Non penebat enim Rumores ante falutem. 

When Henry the third came to the Crown, 

and the League was once form'd, the Crown 

N4 of 
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of France wanted her Afliftance, and had it > 
and as powerful as the Princes of the Houfe 
of Loraine were, they could give her little 
open Disturbance; untefs they prevail'd in 
their wicked, and almoft chimerical Projects 
In France. With tbefe Princes, and their 
Faction therefore ftie never kept any Mea- 
sures i as they never kept any with her. As 
politick a Prince, as Philip the Jecond k 
efteem'd to have been, he was amufed by the 
Regard, which Queen Elizabeth affected 
fometimes for his Perfon t and always for the 
Treaties nibfifting between them j and he 
loll the Opportunities, in which he might 
have attack'd her with Advantage. The flow 
Councils of Spain, and the flower Execution 
of them, produced Opportunities, which her 
Sagacity and Vigour improved. The Support 
flie gave to the Huguenots made the Spa- 
niards afraid of provoking her, by too hafty 
and direct Attacks, to give the lame Support 
to the People of the Low Countries. She 
turn'd their Game againft them, and acted in 
the Low Countries in the lame Manner, as they 
gdted in Ireland, and even in England j but 
with better Effect. For in the Year 1577 *** 
began to favour this Revolt * and in the Year 
1585 £he made a formal Treaty with the 
States. Such of thele Meafures as could be 
conceal'd, flic conceal'd. Such of them as 
could not be conceal'd, flic excufed, or endea- 
vour'd to juftify and reconcile with (he Trea- 
ties between Spain and. England* 

As 
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As the Time (he gain'd and the Diverfions 
(he gave, by this Management, put it quite 
out of the Power of France, and made Spain 
Ids able to hurt her ; fo they alone put it in 
her Power to fettle her Government, and to 
do all the great Things at home, of which we 
have fpoken in other Papers *. We (hall not 
repeat them here ; but mall conclude this 
Head by obferving, in an Example or two, 
how flie maintain'd her own Dignity in other 
Cafes, befides that of Treating, which is 
taken Notice of above, and how (he fupport- 
ed the Honour of the Nation, and the In- 
terefts of her Subjects. 

During the Time (he was the moll careful 
to avoid a War with Spain, and had the moft 
Reafon~--to be fo ; even in the Year 1568, 
whilft thofe Revolutions, which broke out 
(bon afterwards, were preparing, (he would 
not fuffer the leaft Injury to be offer'd to any 
of her Subjects with Impunity. Some Veflels 
and Effects, belonging to an Engli/b Mer- 
chant, had been feized by the Spaniard's in 
the Wefl-Indies. She did not make War up- , 
on this; but (he foon found and feized an 
Opportunity of relenting the Infult. She 
laid her Hands on very great Sums of Money, 
claim' d indeed by Gcnouefe Merchants, but 
fent to the Low Countries and defign'd, no 
doubt, for the Spanijb Service there. The 
"Duke of Aha feized, in return, the Pcrfons 

* VU. The fait (even Velumci of tltc Crajtfmtn, piloted for 
JL.TranMn. 

and 
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and Effects of the Subjects of England; and 
(he immediately made Rcprifals on thoie of 
the Flemmings. What Composition was made 
with the Genouefe does not, I think, appear j 
but as the Seizure was to the Disappointment 
end Lois of Spain, fo the Compofition was 
probably to the Advantage of England; Juice, 
at this very Time, Queen Elizabeth difcharged 
the Debts contracted by her Father and 
Brother to Foreigners. As to the Effects of 
the Netherlands, (he return'd the Overplus 
of the Value, after having repay'd to her own 
Subjects the full Amount of their Lofles. She 
carved for her People; and would not leave 
it to a Difpute, what Reparation they mould 
have ; much left whether they fhoufd have 
any Reparation, or not. 

Such a Conduct as this, which (he held, 
even whilft (he kept Meafures with Spain, 
and avoided a War, foretold what might be 
expected from her, and what (be actually 
perform'd, when (he thought it no longer ex- 
pedient to keep the fame Meafures. But 
this will come, with .other Reflections, more 
properly under the -next general Head; to 
which we think that the particular Inftances 
of Queen Elizabeth** WUdom and Addrcli, 
in- the Management of foreign Jffairs t may 
be reduced. 
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LETTER XVI. 

IF Queen Elizabeth confider*d every fo- 
reign Intereft relatively to the Intereft of 
England, (be confider'd like wife every Mea- 
fure to be taken in foreign Affairs relatively 
to the Situation of England. This we efta- 
blifh as the fecond general Head, to which 
the particular Inftances of her Wifdom and 
Addrefs, in the Management of foreign Af- 
fairs, may be properly reduced. 

She confider'd herfelf as Queen of a Coun- 
try cut off from the Continent, and feparated 
•by the Se a from all other Countries, except 
Scotland. Her Conduct therefore towards 
Scotland was very different, in many Refpedts, 
from that, which (he held towards every 
other Nation. A due Obfervation of thefe 
different Principles, on which Qiieen Eliza- 
beth proceeded in the divided State of our 
Ifland, may ferve to fet, in a ftronger and 
clearer Light, that fingle Principle, which re- 
mains to be follow'd in our united State. 

The Situation of an I/land affords great 
Advantages, when they are wifely improved j 
and when they are negle&ed, as great Disad- 
vantages may refult from this very Situation. 
The Reign, now before us, is a glorious 
and unanftrerable Proof that the Halcyon 
Days, 
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Days, fo much boafted of, and fo leldom 
found, Days of Proiperity, as well as Peace, 
may be enjoy'd in an Ifland, whilft all the; 
neighbouring Continent is fill'd with Alarms, 
and even laid wafte by War. But our own 
Hiftories will (hew us hkewife, how an Ifland 
may approach, as it were, too near the Conti- 
nent, and be fatally drawn into that great 
Vortex. Left we mould ramble too widely 
in the large Field, which opens itfetf, let us 
confine our Reflections to fome of thofc diffe- 
rent Means and Objects, either of Defence, or 
of Offence, which Nature, improved by Art, 
urefents to People, who inhabit IJlands, or to 
People, who inhabit the Continent, according 
to their different Situations. A powerful Navy 
is of indifpeniable Necefiity to the former of 
thefe. Without it, they muft be poor and 
expofed. With it, they may be rich and 
fecure. Barriers of fortify 'd Towns, and great 
fianding Armies are of the feme Necefiity to 
the latter. Without this Security, they lye 
open to every Inroad, and at the Mercy of 
every Neighbour. With it, they may be 
fafe from foreign Danger, and even terrible to 
th*fe, who live round them. But then as 
the Sea is a Barrier of ho Expence, and as a 
maritime Force carries no domeftick Danger 
along with it, but inriches the Community it 
defends, fo a fortify" 'd Barrier and a regular 
Army, which are neceffary to fecure a Nation 
fituate on the Continent againft foreign Dan- 
ger, carry great domeftick Inconveniences, 
and 
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and even Dangers too, along with them. Both 
of them like Armour, too heavy to be borne, 
wafte the Strength of thofe, who are cover'd 
by them ; and an Army like a Sword, which 
recoils on the Blow, may wound the Confli- 
tution, it was meant to defend. But far- 
ther ; as particular Families, by uniting to* 
gether, fbrm'd larger Societies, for their com- 
mon Defence, and gave Rife to the King- 
doms, and States, which have appear'd in the 
World ; fo thefe larger Societies have, ever 
fince, found it necenary, or advantageous, to 
unite together in various manners j fometimes 
by an entire Union, or an Incorporation of 
different People into one Body politick ; fome- 
times by a partial, or federal Union of diftinct 
States in one common Caufe ; and at alt Times 
by Alliances, made on particular Occafions, 
and fuggefted by a real, or feeming Confor- 
mity of Interefts. This occasional Union by 
Alliances with other States, of which alone 
we are to fpeak in this Place, is fo necenary 
to all the Nations on the Continent, that 
even the moft powerful cannot fubfift with- 
out it; and thofe, who manage it beft, are 
accounted wifeft. Their feveral Interefts are 
the Objects of their Alliances ; and as the for- 
mer are fubjeft to change, the latter muft 
vary with them. Such Variations, whether 
occafion'd by the Courfe of Accidents, or by 
the Paffions of Men, though' made by a few, 
will affec"l many ; becaufe there always are, 
and always muft bc,Syftems of -Alliances fub- 
fifting 
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filing among tbefe Nations ; and thcreforCj 
as a Change in fome of the Parts of one Sy- 
ftern neceflarily requires a Change in all the 
refii Co the Alteration of one Syjtem neceflk-* 
rily requires an Alteration of the others. 

Thus are they always tofi'd from Peace 
to War, and from War to Peace. Perpetual 
Negotiation is the Life and Soul of their Go- 
vernments. Their Well-being, nay their Safe- 
ty at home, requires that they fhoold be al- 
ways bnfy abroad. It is neceflary for them 
to be Mediators, Arbitrators, or, which is 
infinitely. worie, Guaranties', to be contract- 
ing Parties in preliminary, provisional, or ex- 
planatory 'Treaties ; in defenfive, or offenfroe 
Alliances % by which Means, they get over 
daily Difficulties, by the Multiplication of 
laiting Incumbrances. 

The interfering and clafhing of their Rights 
and Pictcnfions, and die various Obligations, 
by which they fraud bound to one another, 
appear to be and, are the immediate Caufes 
of all thefe Duputes and Contentions. But 
the principal and remote Caufe arifes from 
the Proximity and other Circnmftances of 
their Situations. That Neceffity, or Ad- 
vantage, which gave Occafion to the original 
Engagements, has maintain'd and multiply 'd 
them fince; and the lafl mould not be reason- 
able, if the firfr had not been neceflary. 

Here then arifes an eflential Difference be- 
tween thofe Objects, which are proper to the 
Policy of an I/land, and thoie, which are 

(* 
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fo to the Policy of the Continent ; a Difference 
greatly to the Advantage of the former j the 
Circumftances of whofe Situation not requir- 
ing fo conftant and intimate an Union with 
other States, cither for Defence or Offence, 
render unneceflary a great Part of the En- 
gagements, which prove fuch heavy and lad- 
ing Incumbrances on the latter. 

An IJland under one Government, advan- 
tageoufly Situated, rich in itfelf, richer by its 
Commerce, can have no Neceffity, in the 
ordinary Courfc of Affairs, to take up the 
Policy of the Continent %ia enter into theSyftem 
of Alliances we have been fpeaking of; or, 
in mort, to a& any other Part than that of 
a friendly Neighbour and a fair Trader. If 
an extraordinary Crifis happens on the Conti- 
nent, which may endanger the Safety even of 
thofe, who are feparated from it, (fuch as 
we law at the Beginning of the prefent Cen- 
tury) Self-Prefervation will no doubt deter- 
mine Men, as it ought, to unite by Stricter 
Alliances with thoft Powers, with whom 
they are occasionally united by a more 
immediate Intereft ; but even in this Cafe, 
neither will Self-prefervation require, nor good 
Policy Suffer, that futb a "People Should enter 
deep into the Quarrels, or involve themfclves 
intricately, much lefs continually, in the 
political Schemes of the Continent. We pafs 
over offeniive Cafes, becaufe it is manifeft 
that the People of an IJland can have no In- 
tereft in making foreign Acquisitions ; and 
that 
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that therefore it would be abfurd in 'them to 
fpend their Blood and Treasure in acquiring 
only for others ; or to attack any farther than 
is neceffary to defend. 

We confine ourfelves to the Cafe of De- 
fence before-mention'd ; and upon that we 
fay, a People on the Continent may have Rea- 
fon to engage as deeply in Defence of another 
Country, as if they defended the Walls of 
their own Towns, or the Doors of their own 
Houfes ; becaufe another Country may be the ' 
fole Barrier of their own. But this can never 
be reafonably done by the People of an I/Iand, 
who have another, and a better Barrier than 
any the Continent can form for them. Such 
a People are to look on their Engagements 
with other Countries, as on Outworks call up 
in hafte, which may ferve to defeat a weak 
Attack, or to delay and di&ppoint a ftrong 
one. But it would be the Height of Folly in 
them ; even in one of thofe extraordinary Con- 
junctures, which we now fuppofe, to lay the 
whole Strefs of their Defence here ; to fpend 
their Strength improperly ; and to forego thoie 
Advantages, which Nature has given them. 

The Nations on the Continent might teach 
them another Leflbn. They are careful to 
employ every Advantage of their Situation ; a 
River ; a Lake ; a Ridge of Mountains ; and 
(hall the Inhabitants of an Ijland neglect the ' 
Sea? Shall they do by Choice all, which 
other Nations are obliged to do by Neceffity ? 
Surely not ; and if at any Time fuch a Conduct 
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can be proved neceflary to certain Purpofes, 
we think it will refult, from this Proof, that 
fuch Purpofes ftiould be laid afide, not that 
iuch Meafures fhould be purfued. 

Thefe Reflections, with others of the fame 
Kind, prefent themfeWcs naturally to thofe, 
who confider the Conduct of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Events of her Reign. We may 
therefore conclude that they were, at learf, 
fome of the Principles of her. Government 

How fhe form'd, or rather how me pro- 
tected, and aided a Party, already form'd in 
Scotland^ on Principles of Religion and Li*- 
berty, has been obferved } as well as the Suc- 
cess of this Meafure, by which the Troops of 
France were driven out of that Kingdom, 
and the Influence of France on the Govern- 
ment was either removed, or guarded againfh 
To maintain and improve this Advantage, 
was the great Affair of her Life. England . 
was, with refpecT: to Scotland, like a Kingdom 
on the Continent^ and Queen Elizabeth em- 
■ploy'd, with refpeel to Scotland, all the Po- 
licy of the Continent. 

We And her bufy dn that Side in almoft 
every Page of her Hlftory ; almoft always 
negotiating, and always intriguing. A Friend, 
aft Enemy j a Mediatrix, an Umpire, a Gua- 
rantee, fhe play'd every Part, which might 
keep others from hurting Scotland, and Scot" 
land from hurting her. Her Armies were at 
all Times ready to match, and her Fleets to 
fail thither. As ftrict an Occonomy as (ho 
O pia&ifed 
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pra&iled every where elfe, ihe was profafe 
there ; but her Profufion turn'd to Account, 
and therefore deferves another Name. There 
may be fuch Schemes, fuch Management, and 

. foch Succefs, as may render even the fmalleft 
Expence, Profufion ; but thofe of Queen 
E/iza&etkviere fufficient to juftify the great- 
eft. The fee ret Service of her Reign was pri- 
vate in TranfaSlion and publick in EffeB \ not 
equally infcmtablc in Both. 

About the fourteenth Year of her Reign, 
flie had brought the Affairs of Scotland to 
fuch a Pals, that ihe feem'd to have nothing 
to fear from that Quarter. The Plots, in 
Favour of Queen Mary, had been difco- 
ver'd ; the Insurrections defeated ; and the 
Duke of Norfolk executed in England. In 
Scotland, the fame Party was broken. The 
Earl of Morton, a Man abfolately devoted to 
Queen Elizabeth, was Regent ; the Caftle of 
Edinburgh was taken ; the Civil War was 
finifh'd with compleat Succefs ; and (he cn- 
joy'd great Tranquility j becaufe, according 
to Rapin'% Obfervation, fhe could now be 
only attack'd by Sea ■> that is, fhe had now 
the whole Advantage of an IJland. 

This happy State did not continue long 
without Interruption. Morton loft, and re- 
afiumed his Power, was difgraced, profecuted, 

.and at laft beheaded. King James had taken 
very young the Government of his Kingd om ; 
and young, as well as old, was goverji*d by 

.his Favourites. The Party of his Mother 
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in Scotland did not indeed rife again, fo as to 
give Queen Elizabeth any Umbrage. But 
his general Character and his Behaviour, on 
Jome particular Occafions, the Character of* 
his Favourites, and the Intrigues they were 
known to carry on^ obliged her to reauume* 
if me had ever laid it afide,. and to purfue her 
antient Conduct towards Scotland. She pur- 
iued it to the End of her Reign ; and although 
King yames t when he had more Experience^ 
and was better advifed, kept fuch Meafures 
with herj as were neceffary to fecure and to 
facilitate his Succeffion ; yet this wife Queen 
continued to give quite another Attention to 
the A flairs of Scotland t than Ihe gave to 
thofe of any other Country ; or would have 
given to thefe, if Scotland had been divided 
from England by the Sea, 

It is tmpoffible to make thefe Reflections, 
and not to reflect, at the fame Time, on that 
happy Change, which the Union of the two 
Kingdoms has brought about. We are now 
one Nation under one Government ; and muft 
therefore always have one common lntereft ; 
the fame Friends, the fame Foes, the fame 
Principles of Security, and of Danger. It is 
by Confequence now in our Power, to take 
the intire Advantage of our Situation ; an Ad- 
vantage, which would make us ample Amends' 
for feveral, which we want, and which fomc 
of our Neighbours poifefs ; an Advantage, 
which conftantly attended to, and wifely im- 
proved, would place the Brttijh Nation in 
O 3 fuch 
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fuch Circumftances of Happinefs and Glory, 
as the greateft Empires could never boaft. 
Far from being alarm' d at every Motion on 
the Continent j far from being opprefs'd for 
the Support of foreign Schemes; we might 
enjoy the fecureft Peace, and the moft un- 
cnvy'd Plenty. Far from courting, or pur- 
chafing the Alliances of other Nations, we 
might fee them fuing for Ours. Far from 
being hated or defpifed, for involving our- 
felves in all the little Wrangles of the Conti- 
nent, we might be loved and refpe&ed by all 
thofe, who maintain the juft Ballance of 
Europe, and be formidable to thofe alone 
who fhould endeavour to break it. 

Having made thefe few Reflections on that 
Part of Queen Elizabeth's Policy, which re- 
garded Scotland', itis neceflary that we fhould 
fay fomething of that, which regarded the 
Nations on the Continent. Now with thefe 
it is plain the took the feweft Engagements 
fhe poffibly could, and fhun'd as induftri- 
oufly the Occafions of mingling her Inte- 
refls and Counfels with theirs, as fhe fought 
the Occafions of mingling both with thofe 
of Scotland. 

We believe, upon very good Grounds, that 
Periods of four or five Years might be pointed 
out, in which this Nation has been a Party 
to more treaties, than were made by Queen 
Elizabeth in the Courfe of forty-five Years ; 
and yet we prefume it will not be eafy to 
fhew, that this Nation had more imminent 
Dangers 
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Dangers to avoid and more formidable Powers 
to reiiil ; or that fuch Ends were attain'd with 
greater Glory and Succefe at thefe or any 
other Periods, than in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Let us defcend into fomc Parti- 
culars. 

With the northern Crowns fhe kept in 
Terms of Amity, and good Correfpondence ; 
and had fome Negotiations with that of Den- 
mark, concerning the Interefts of her Subjects 
in Trade. The fame Interefts drew her in- 
to Negotiations with the Mufcovite, and (he 
found Means to conduct them to her great 
Advantage. 

The Settlement made in Germany, a little 
before the Abdication of Charles the fifth, 
continued. The Proteftants were quiet there, 
and defirous to remain fo. The general In- 
tereft of Religion did not call upon her to 
look that Way ; and it is evident, by the 
wholeCondudt of her Reign, that (he thought 
the particular Interefts of her Kingdom very 
little concern 'd in thofe of the Empire. 

How attentive foevcr me might be to pe- 
netrate into the Councils of the Court of 
Rome, and trace the Intrigues of the Vati- 
can from their Source ; fhe bore no Part what- 
ever in the Aflairs of Italy \ 

In fliort, as all the Meafures fhe took in 
foreign Affairs were confider'd relatively to 
the Situation of England, fhe had nothing to 
do in the much greateft Part of the Bufinefs 
of the Continent j and (he was fo far from en- 
O 3 tring 
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tring into Engagements by Treaty, that flie 
was fcarce ever concern'd in Negotiations 
about it. In France, Spain and the Low 
Countries ftie had more to do ; but even 
there the Part (he took was ftrictly no more, 
than the Security and Welfare of her own 
Kingdoms required ; and fhe acted it in no 
other Manner, than was fuitable to the Situa- 
tion of England. 

The State of Scotland, of Ireland, and for 
fome Time of England itfelf, gave her juft 
Reafon to apprehend that the French, or 
Spaniards, or both might get Footing there. 
Each of thefe had, at different Times, Pre- 
tentions of their own to her Crown. The 
Gaufe of Mary Queen of Scotland afforded 
them, for a long Time, both Pretence and 
Opportunity ; and the united Force of the 
Roman-Catholick Party was, at all Times, 
ready to fupport their Enterprizes. Spain 
was the greateft maritime Power in Europe, 
and able to attempt the Invafion of England, 
even when Queen Elizabeth had been above 
thirty Years on the Throne, and had railed 
her Navy from the low Condition, in which 
ihe found it In a Word, the whole Coair, 
from the Streight of Gibraltar almoft to Jut- 
land, belong'd to France and Spain. Such 
Circumftances form'd a Conjuncture, wherein 
thefe two Powers had Advantages againft 
her, which they could have had in no other; 
and if {he was obliged to act towards them 
In a different Manner from what Ihe did to- 
wards 
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wards the other Powers of the Continent ; it 
was becaufe (he flood expofed to lofe, at leaft 
in Part, with Refpect to them, the Advan- 
tages of her Situation. 

How (he afted towards them, has been ob- 
fcrved already. She amufed them and eluded 
their Defigns, by the mod artful Series of 
Management. She fought no Alliances a- 
gainft them with other Nations ; and though 
(he did not fail to abet and fupport the Infur- 
redtions of their Subjects, yet even with thefe 
(he was cautious of entring into Engagements 
by Treaty. She did it with the Huguenots 
by a Treaty fign'd in 1562, which theVidame 
of Cbartres had negotiated. The Succefs of 
the Treaty, and the ungrateful Behaviour of 
the Huguenots to her, confirm 'd her in the 
Principle of depending little on Allies, and 
much on herfelf. She chofe rather to affift 
when and where (he thought fit, and to aiflift 
gratis, than to be tied down to the Confe- 
quences of conftant Obligations, for the no- 
tional Advantage of reciprocal Engagements. 

In the Year 1577 (he began to take fo in- 
timate a Concern in the Affairs of the Low 
Countries, that the mod important Counfels 
and Refolutions of thofe States were commu- 
nicated to her ; and (he lent them an hun- 
dred thoufand Pounds ; yet it does not feem 
probable, that (he enter'd fo foon into a for- 
tnal Alliance with them, though fuch an AU 
liance be mention'd by Meteren, as well as 
. O 4 Camden, 
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Camhden, and infertcd from the former in the 
ColkSiion of 'Treaties. 

In the Year 1 585 the Clouds gather'd on 
every Side, and thrcaten'd Queen Elizabeth 
with that terrible Storm, Part of which fell 
upon her, and Part of which the averted. 
She beheld Philip Matter of Portugal as well 
as Spain. She beheld the Duke of Quife grow- 
ing apace to be Matter of France. She faw 
thefe two Princes clofely united by Principles, 
which might continue in Force long enough 
to compleat her Ruin. She faw the hw 
Countries almott quite reduced by the Arms 
of Spain; and the Protectants of France in 
the utmoft Danger of being fo by the League. 
Dangers from Ireland, and Dangers from 
Scotland impended over her. 

In fuch a Crilis more terrible, as we appre- 
hend, than any, which has tfareaten'd this 
Nation fince that Time, what was the Con- 
duct of our heroic Queen? Did (he imme- 
diately prepare to oppofe thefe Dangers, by 
making Alliances on the Continent? Did ihe 
purchafe Accefiions to thefe Alliances? Did 
ttie raife Armies, and pay Subfidies abroad ? 
Did ihe give Guaranties to every Prince and 
State, who ask'd them ; and, in order to 
ward againfl one Danger, fow the Seeds of 
many ? By no Means. She fent indeed Sir 
'Thomas Bodfey, to the King of Denmark, as 
well as to the Landgrave ofHeffe, and other 
Proteftant princes of the Empire, to procure 
* Lf&guefor Defence of their Religion, fays 
Camden 5 
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Camden ; but this League does not appear, 
nor any other Effect of thefe Negotiations. 
As fie was very faving of her Money, it is 
likely, fays Rapin, that jbe did not employ the 
mofi proper Means to bring the Princes of 
Germany into her Interefts, She fecured her- 
felf by a great Deal of Management on the 
Side of Scotland. She afiifted the King of 
Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, with Mo- 
ney and Ships; and the fole Treaty (he made 
on the Continent was that with the States of 
the low Countries, concluded the ioth of 
Auguft 1585 at Nonefuch. Her chief De- 
pendence was upon her own Ability and Cou- 
rage; upon the Affection and Zeal of her 
People. Neither fiul'd her. Sure of being 
attack'd, fhe began the Attack. Whilft 
Cavendijh pillaged the Coafls of Chili and 
Peru, (he lent Drake to the Coafts of Spain, 
•with Orders to burn all the Spanijh Ships he 
fhould meet. Her Orders were executed with 
the Spirit, with which they were given. 
More than an hundred Veflels, loaded with 
Provifion and Ammunition, were burnt at 
Gibraltar. The Spanijh Admiral was in- 
filled at the Mouth of the Tagui, and the 
Spaniards were taken, or deflroy'd, even un- 
der his Eyes ; an Infamy fo great, that the 
Suffering of it was fcarce in Example before 
that Time. The Riches, coming from the 
Indies to Spain, fell into the Hands of the 
Englijh. The Projects of Philip were dif- 
appointed in the Year 1587; and when the 
Invafion 
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Invafion was attempted in the Year 1588, his 
Army was block'd up in the Ports of the Low 
Countries, and his invincible Armada was 
beat, fcatter'd and deftroy'd. 

We have now gone through all we propofe 
to fay at this Time, concerning the Conduct 
of Queen Elizabeth, both at home and a- 
broad j concerning that Conduct, which, by 
convincing her People of her Goodnefs and 
her Wifdotn, procured for them thofe large 
Returns of Gratitude, of Duty, of Affection 
and Zeal, the fole Foundations, on which 
(he relied her Authority and her Security ; and 
the fole Foundations, on which they can be 
refted, firitably to the Nature of our Govern- 
ment. The Limitations, neceffary to render 
Monarchy confiftent with publick Liberty, 
muft be many and great ; for which Reafon, 
it has been objected to them that they took off 
from that Weight of Authority and reftrain'd 
that Fulnefs of Power, which are many 
Times neceflary to be exerted, even for the 
Good of the whole Community. If this Ob- 
jection was well founded, it would be a fuffi- 
cient Anfwer, to fay that a few accidental In- 
conveniences, which may happen, and which 
may be recompenced too, in Government, 
deferve not to be prevented, at the Expence 
of leaving Liberty perpetually expofed. But 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth . proves, be- 
yond Contradiction, that a Prince like her 
will enjoy, at the Head of the freenV People 
on Earth, all the Authority, and all the Power 
neceflary 
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neceflary to promote the joint Security, Pro- 
foerity and Glory of Prince and People j fa 
that all the Objections, which can be raifed 
on this Side to the Britijb ConfHtution of 
Government, will center here ; that it has not 
provided for ftrengthening and enlarging the 
Authority and Power of a weak or a wicked 
Prince. 

A Prince, who never feparates the Interefts 
juft mention'd, and who purfues them wifely, 
will have abfolute Power in the moft limited 
Monarchy. A Prince, who feparates thefc 
Interefts, turns Government itfclf into Fac- 
tion -, and the Spirit of Liberty will rife 
againfl him. An arbitrary Government is 
fuited to any Character. A free Government 
requires a great, at leaft, a good one. In the 
former, all Kinds and Degrees of Power are 
in the Prince, or flow from him. In the lat- 
ter, his Powers are limited and confined. 
When he wants to encreafe, or extend them, 
he muft derive the Faculty of doing fo from 
his People ; and from hence it follows, that 
as long as fuch a ConfHtution remains entire, 
and uncorrupted, the Profperity, nay theEafc, 
and even the Security of the Government, 
will depend on the Difpofition of the People 
towards the Prince ; as the Difpofition of the 
People will always depend on the Behaviour 
of the Prince towards the People. Queen 
Elizabeth faw thefe Truths in all their Force. 
She was both willing and able to proportion 
her Conduit to them. She never felt there- 
fore 
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fore any Want of Power. She was fupported 
by the Spirit of Liberty j and (he overcame 
that of FaBion. Some of her Succeflbrs 
either did not fee thefe Truths in all their 
Force, or were unable to proportion their 
Conduct to them. Thefe. Princes therefore 
felt the Limitations of our Monarchy like 
Shackles upon them. The Spirit of Liberty 
either oppofed, or did not fupport them; 
and they nurfed up a Spirit of Faction to the 
Ruin of themfelves, of their Families, and 
almoft of the Nation. 



LETTER XVIL 

TH E Scene we are now going to open 
will appear vaftly different from that, 
which we have juft clofed. Inftead of an 
uninterrupted, pleating Harmony of Go- 
vernment, wa ihall meet with a perpetual, 
jarring DUTonance j inftead of Succeis and 
Glory abroad, Difappointment and Con- 
tempt; inftead of Satisfaction, Profperity and 
Union at home, Difcontent, Diftrefi, and at 
laft Civil War will prefent thcmfelves to us in 
all their Horrors. 

To confider this melancholy Change, and 

to mew from whence it proceeded (whether 

from the Prince, or from the People) is our 

prefent Bufinefs. That it was brought about 

and 
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and carry'd on by Faction, muft not be de- 
ny'd. The fole Queftion will therefore be, 
•wbtcb was the factious Side? Now to deter- 
mine this, we need only enquire, which 
Side was for ufurping on the other; which 
was for preferving and which for altering the 
eftablifh'd Conftitution of Government. On 
this Point the Queftion will turn ; for in a 
Country of Liberty, in a limited Monarchy, 
whatever fome Perfons may think, or defire 
to have believed, it is certain that there may 
be FaSiion for the Crown, as well as againft 
the Crown. The Reafon is plain. There 
may be Confpiracies againft Liberty, as well 
as againft Prerogative. Private Intereft may 
icreen, or defend a bad Adminiftration, as 
well as attack, or undermine a good One. In 
ftiort, confoiring againft any one Part of the 
Conftitution, in Favour of another, or pet- 
verting, to the Support of national Grievan- 
ces, the very Means, which were inftituted 
to redreis them, are deftru&ive of the whole 
Frame of fucb a Government, and are the 
proper Chara&eriftics of FaSiion. 

On which Side Faction, thus defined, Is 
likely to be found the ofteneft, and to aft 
the moft effectually, we ihall not ftay to 
examine here. They, who have read the 
firft of thefe Letters, may remember what 
is there faid, to Ihew the Difference be- 
tween the Motives and the Means, which a 
Prince hath of ufurping on his Pe cple ; and 
thofe, which 'the People have of encroach- 
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ing on the Prince. We (hall only obferve» 
to our prefcnt Purpofe, that as he, who con* 
fines his Notions of FacJion to Oppofitions 
made to the Crown, reafons, in an abfolute 
Monarchy, in Favour of the Conftitution ; fo 
he, who confines them thus, reafons, In a 
limited Monarchy ', againft the Conftitution ; is 
weak enough to deceive himfelf, or wicked 
enough to attempt deceiving others ; and, in 
either Cafe, is thus far a Betrayer of fublick 
Liberty. On fuch Principles as thefc we 
faid, in our laft Paper, that Government 
itjelf might be turrid into Faclion ; and that 
jbmeof ityeen Elizabeth'* Succeffors had nur- 
fed up a Spirit of Faction to the Ruin of 
tbemjeheSy of their Families, and almo/l of 
the Nation. We prefume that this will 
appear, in the Courfe of our Enquiries, to be 
undeniably true; and that there will be as 
little Room to doubt whether the iadtious 
Conduit of the Court, in the Reigns of King 
jfames and King Charles the fir ft, gave a Rife 
to all the Struggles between them and their 
People, as there is Room to deny that the 
Deftruction of our Conftitution, in Church 
and State, was the dreadful Confequence of 
theTe Struggles. The Spirit of Liberty and 
the Britijh Conftitution of Government, wbofe 
Caufe we are pleading, and whofe Caufe we 
are forry there mould be fo much Occafion 
to plead, will therefore, we hope, remain 
clear of all Imputations. 

wc 
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We wifli that this Juftice could be done 
without opening Wounds, which are hardly 
yet intirely heal'd, and without arraigning 
the Conduct ■ of Princes, whofe Memories 
have been held in great Veneration by many 
worthy Perfonsj but fince this cannot be; 
nay, fince the opening of thefe Wounds may 
contribute to the more effectual healing of 
them ; and fince arraigning the Conduct of 
thefe Princes hath been render'd the more 
neceflary by the Accounts, which have been 
given of it, and by the Principles, on which 
it hath been defended ; we rauft {peak with 
the fame Liberty of tbem, as we have ufed 
in fpeaking of tbofe, who rcign'd before 
them. 

The ^Egyptians paid fo much Refpedt to 
their very limited Monarchs, that when they 
meant to warn thefe Princes againil particu- 
lar Vices, they commended them for oppo- 
fite Virtues. We cannot perfuade ourfelves 
that this Method of reforming, or instructing, 
by Panegyrkk, (the ufual and moft deadly 
Poifon of other Princes) had a good Effect 
on thofe of Mgypt. But however this 
might be, when thefe Princes were dead, not- 
withstanding the Refpect (hewn to them liv- 
ing*, they underwent the fame Trial as the 
Cuftom of the Kingdom had eftablifh'd for 
all private Perjbns, and funeral Honours 
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were equally deny'd to them, and to the 
meaneft and moft guilty of their SubjeSis, 
when their Memories were condemn "d, on a 
folemn and ftridl Examination of the Conduct 
they had held in Life. 

Though we propofe to enquire with all 
this Freedom; and though we are perfhaded 
that the Refult of thefe Enquiries will be a 
Confirmation of what has been advanced by 
- us ; yet are we very far from admitting many 
of the Objections, which have been made to 
the Conduct of King James and King Cbarks 
the jirfi. Much leis do we approve thofc 
cruel Insinuations againft them, which are 
to be found in feveral InveBives, not Hiftories, 
dictated by a Spirit of FaBion, not by the 
Spirit of Liberty. The Spirit of Liberty 
reflecrs on the Errors of Princes with Sorrow, 
not with 'Triumph, and is unwilling to ag- 
gravate what it wiihes had never happen'd. 
In the Temper, which this Spirit mfpires 
therefore, we mail proceed. We (hall dwell 
on no FaBs, but fuch as we think uncontro- 
verted % and fhall make no RefleBiom, nor 
draw any Confequences from them, but fuch 
as arife naturally and without the leaft Force. 
The Truth would not be Co evident, as 
we prefume it is in this Cafe, if any Thing 
more was necenary to the Illuftration of it. 

Amongft the many Advantages, which 
King James had, on his Acceffion to the 
Throne of England, we might very juftly 
reckon the recent Example of his Predeceffor. 
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Her Penetration difcover'd theConiequencesof 
that great Change in the Ballance of Property, 
of which we have fpoken in Letters XI and 
XII ; and flic accommodated at once the 
whole Syftem of her Government to it, as 
we have there observed. Whatever Doubts 
Jhe might have entertain'd, concerning the 
Succefs of her own Mealures, before flic 
had experienced the happpy Effects of 
them, King James could reasonably entertain 
none. Experience, as well as Reafon, point- 
ed out to him the file Principle, on which 
he could eftablim his Government with Ad- 
vantage, or even with Safety j and Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign had every Year afforded 
him freth Proofs that this Principle of Go- 
vernment, which is eafy in the Purfuit, is 
effectual in the End to all the Purpofes, 
which a good Man and kjufl Prince can de- 
fire to obtain. But King James paid as little 
Regafd to her Example, as he did to her .Me- 
mory. In the laft RefteSt, he was indecent. 
In the other ) unwife. He boafted moft ridi- 
culoufly of an Influence, which he never 
had over her Councils. Happy would it have 
been for him, for his Family, and for this 
whole Nation, if her Exampfehzd really had 
a due Influence over his Conduit \ or, at lcaft, 
if his Example had obtain'd lefs Influence 
over the Conduct of his Succeffor. Fraught 
with Learning, not with Knowledge ; igno- 
rant of the true Principles of Government } 
P more 
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more a Stranger to our Conftitution by his 
Notions and his Habits of Thinking, than 
to our Country by his Birth j obftinate, though 
not Heady ; mifled by Self-Opinion, and con- 
firmed in Error by fuperlative Pedantry, King 
James the Jirfi fcem'd to expect the Love, 
and to demand the Obedience of his Subjects, 
rarely becauie the Crown had dropt on his 
Head. Whereas Queen Elizabeth fcem'd, 
both by her Declarations and her Actions, to 
think herfelf intitled to the Jirft, and fecore 
of the laft, for no other Reafon, than this ; 
becauie fhe wore the Crown to the greateit 
Advantage of her People. Her good Scnfi 
taught her what he had not round in his 
Books ; that the Tyes between Prince and 
People are not the lame with thole between 
particular Petfons iu private Life* Thefe 
Perfons converfe and live familiarly together. 
Natural Sympathies therefore, more cafily to 
be felt than defcribed, may unite them, with- 
out the Motives of Gratitude, or Expecta- 
tion. Thofe common, good Offices, which 
the Heart alone fiiggefts, are often fufficient 
to maintain fuch Unions ; and a Man, who 
is neither a Saint, nor a Hero, may hope to 
find and keep a Friend. But publick, or po- 
litical, or State-friendjhip, by which we 
mean an intimate and affectionate Union be- 
tween the Governors and the Governed, can- 
not be contracted without Gratitude, or Ex- 
pectation, nor maintain'd without both. If 
it could ; if Subjects were attach'd to their 
Prince 
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Prince by a kind of Inftinft, as hard to be 
accounted for, and yet as prevalent as the 
Sympathies we have mention'd j the AUcrtors 
of the divine Right of Princes, and of the 
univerfal Obedience due to them, would have 
had long ago a more plaufible Argument than 
they have yet produced, in favour of their 
Doctrines. They would have been able to" 
flop the Mouths of all Gainfayert ; even of 
him, who required a Miracle to become their 
Convert j and who refolved never to believe 
that Slavery was of divine Inflitution, till he 
beheld Subjefts born with Bunches on their 
Backs, like Camels, and Kings with Combs on 
their Heads, like Cocks ; from which Marks 
it might be collected that the former were 
defign'd to labour and to fuffer, and the latter 
to ftrut and to crow. But till fome fuch Mi- 
racle is wrought, or the Inftinct fuppofed 
above is born with Men, we think it will 
remain true that the Union we fpeak of, be- 
tween Prince and People, neither can, nor 
ought to fubfift on any other Terms, than 
thole of good Government on me Part, and 
of Gratitude and Expectation on the other. 
This Onion may be, and hath been, main- 
tain'd by abjblute Princes with their People ; 
becauie it is not impoffible that an abjblute 
Prince fliould be a wife and good Man ■, and 
becaufe fome fuch there have been. But here 
lies a Difference; The abjblute Monarch maf 
exert the whole Power of the State, He may 
govern eaiily, fafely* and with all other Ad- 
P a vantages^ 
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vantages, though he neglefts to cultivate this 
Union ; or, which is worfe, though he breaks 
it. But the Cafe of a limited Monarch is not 
the fame, for the Reafons, which we touch'd 
upon, at the End of our kit Letter. It is 
therefore the immediate, the perfonal, the 
higheft Intereft of fuch a Prince, as it is the 
Duty of every Prince, to contract this Union 
and to maintain it inviolate. The Wifdom 
of our Conftitution hath made it (6; and, in 
making it fo, hath imitated that divine Wis- 
dom, which appears in the Conftitution of 
the moral World. In this it may be eafily 
proved from a Confideration of the Grcum- 
ftances, in which we ftand as Individuals, 
that the general Good of Society is the parti- 
cular Intereft of every Member. Our Crea- 
tor defign'd therefore that we mould promote 
this general Good. It is by Confequence our 
Duty'todofoi and every Man, who believes 
a wife, all-direciing Mind, and who knows 
that proportioning of Means to Ends is eflen- 
tial to Wifdom, muft fubferibe to this O- 
pinion. And yet, determined by falfe Ap- 
pearances of Good, or attracted by the Force 
of immediate Objefls, Men may, and they 
frequently do, imagine that they purfue their 
particular and feparate Intereft, whilft they, 
negleft, or act. againft, the general and com- 
mon Intereft of Society.' 

In like Manner, King James tbejirfi and 
thoje Princes, who have trod in his Steps, 
imagined no doubt that they purfued a par- 
ticular, 
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ticular, feparate Intereft of their own, whilft 
they neglected an Union with their People, 
and even made fuch an Union impracticable, 
by tranfgrefiing, in Pretenfions and in Fad, 
the Bounds, which our Conflitution prefcri- 
bed to them. But the Miftake is equal in 
both Cafes; for in both Cafes, Interejl and 
Duty remain indivifibly united, however they 
may be feparated in Opinion ; and he, who 
fins againft one, fins moft certainly againft 
the other; though the natural Confequences 
of his Actions do not appear immediately, 
nor on every Occafion, to follow. 

Thefe Confequences follow'd in a fignal 
and terrible Manner upon the Occasions, 
which we have mention'd, and into the Par- 
ticulars of which we (hall defcend fome o- 
ther Time. Thefe Examples therefore are 
compleat. The Cau/es and the Effects come 
together under one Viewj and if we carry 
our Obfervations forward to later Times, we 
fliall fee Cau/es of the fame Kind laid again, 
and producing Effects of the fame Nature; 
Effects always proportionable to them ; fome- 
times yealoujy, Difcontent y Tumult ; fome- 
times open Refinance, and Depofition of the 
Prince ; for though, in all thefe Cafes, the 
People have fuffer'd, as well as the Prince \ 
yet, in fome, the Prince alone hath been un- 
done ; and thus, by an equal Diftribution of 
Juftice, the principal Share of the common 
Calamity hath falle n on him, without whom 
no Part of it could have happen'd. 

P 3 Though, 
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Though thefe general Reflections, which 
we have prcmjfed, may appear long to ibme 
of our Readers, and may feeni too nearly al- 
Jy'd to Reflections already made; yet we 
hope for Indulgence on Account of the Im- 
portance of the Matter, It mull flirely be of 
Ufe to c^pkin, very clearly and very fully, 
from whence the Weaknew of our Govern- 
ment, at fome Times, and the Dilbrders and 
Revolutions of it, at others, have proceeded 
fince that Mra, when our Liberties became 
better fecured, and our Confutation capable 
of greater Improvements, by a new Settle- 
ment of the Ballance of Property and Pover. 
No Point hath been more miftaken. None 
hath beeen more artfully mureprefented. 



LETTER XVIII. 

WE have observed already of how great 
Advantage the Example of Qgeen 
Elt'zaieth might have been to King Jamex 
tbefrft. It might have taught him to Arug- 

fle through the moft intricate Difficulties. 
iut he had none fuch to encounter, till he 
created them by his own Management. 
On the contrary, his Aecemon to the Throne 
of England was accompany'd with all the fa-i 
vourable Circumftances of Eafe and Security, 
which were nece%y to form a Conjuncture 
Proper, 
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proper for him; fo that with Abilities, much 
inferior to thoie of his Predeceflbr, he might 
have reign'd as glorious abroad, and as hap- 
pily at home. Many of the Difficulties 
and Dangers, which furrounded her, were 
perfonal to her. Theyarofe from her Birth % 
from her title j and from that, which Mary 
Queen of Scotland pretended. They there- 
fore ceafed . with her. Many others (Vie had 
conquer'd by a wife and fteady Adminiftra- 
tion. Many had been worn out by Length 
of Time ; and many have been fo changed 
by the Courfe of Events, that King James 
was&fe, where fhe was mod in Danger ; and 
ftrong, where ' (he was weakeft. His title 
was not contested ; nor any Oppofition, ei- 
ther open or fecret, given to his Succefllon. 
They, who had founded fo high the Right 
of his Mother, could hot refufe to acknow- 
ledge the fame Right in him ; and the reft 
of the Nation fubmitted to it j for how tittle 
Regard foever many of them might pay to 
this Right in their Hearts, or how great Sus- 
picion foever of his future Conduct might be 
juftly infufed into them by his part Beha- 
viour, the People would have a King, and 
there was no other Prince, in whom the Pro~ 
teftont Intereft could unite at that ' Time. 
That Riddle of a Plot, in which Sir Walter 
Raleigh was involved, does not dcjerve to be 
mention'd, as an Exception to the national 
Unanimity we fpeak of. True it is that, 
in other Refpctts, the Nation was far from 
P 4 being 
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being united, either by a Conformity of Opi- 
nion, or by an Aequiefcence of thofe, who 
differ'd from the Eftablifliment. It was, 
no doubt, a fevere Misfortune, and fuch it 
continues to this very Hour, that the great 
and glorious Work of the Reformation, being 
carry'd on at different Times, and in different 
Places, was carry'd on likewife without a ge- 
neral Concert. The feveral Churches reform'd 
themfelves, according to the different Cir- 
cumftances they were in, and according to 
the different Characters otihtfew, who led 
the many in each of them. The Separation 
of them all from the Church of Rome was 
intire; but, in fome t it was thought proper 
to reform ; in others, to alter the whole Mo- 
del; in fome, many Things were retain'd, 
Vfhich had been in Practice before the Refor- 
mation i in others, a total Oppofition to every 
Jnftance of Conformity with the Church of 
Rome feem'd to be the fole Standard of Chris- 
tian Purity. This Variety of Opinions and. 
Eftablifhments amongft the reform'd was a 
great Evil in itfelf; but this Evil was aggra- 
vated by a Circumftance of the moil fatal 
Confequence. The Reformers, and efpecially 
thofe, who came lateft, as our excellent 
Mr. * Hooker obferves, by enforcing too pe- 
remptorily their particular Modes of Refor- 
mation, brought the People in many Cafes to 
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receive and refpedt, as divine Laws, even 
thole Orders and chat Discipline, which Ex- 
pediency or other political Motives had fug- 
gefted. Now, the natural Tendency, of this 
Perfuafion was not only to render all Com- 
prehenfion, or Reconciliation amongft the 
reform' d Churches, impracticable; but to make 
the Divifions, in any particular Church, in- 
curable. Thus, when Queen Elizabeth 
compleated that Eftablifhment of a Church, 
which Edward the faith had begun, many 
diflcnted from it ; and the Scruples of private 
Confcience were pleaded againft Submiffion 
to the public Authority of the State. If 
Regard had been paid to all, who petition'd 
the $ueen t or admonim'd the Parliament^ in 
the Heat of thefe Times, it feems probable 
that no Eftablifhment at alt could have been 
made ; and if none had been made, an eccle- 
fiaftical Anarchy muft have enfued. How 
far the Number of Separates might have 
been leffen'd by more Compliances with the 
learned and moderate amongft them, (for 
fuch there certainly were) we (hall neither 
prefume to determine, nor go about to en- 
quire. It is fufficient for our prefent Purpofe 
to obferve, that although thefe Seeds of Di- 
sturbance had been fow'd before the Acceflion 
of King James; yet no Difturbance had hap- 
pen'd, nor was any likely to happen at that 
Time. The Meafures, which had been pur- 
sued, and the Temper, which had been ob- 
served in Qjjeen Elizabeth's Reign, tended to 
diminifh 
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diminish the religious Oppofition by a flow, 
a gentle, and for that very Reafon an effec- 
tual Progreflion; and, in die mean while, to 
pevent fuch Confequences of it, as might dif- 
order, or weaken the Government. By the 
Laws, which were made, the feveral, dif- 
i'enting Seels were difcouraged and kept in 
Awe j but by the Execution of thefe Laws, 
they were not exasperated. They were pu- 
nifli'd, not provoked. They felt the Weight 
of the Government, as often as they attempt- 
ed to difturb it, but they never felt the Op- 
preffion of Party-, and when they wens 
treated like Factions, they had not the Pre- 
tence to complain that they were treated fo 
by a FaBion. Upon this Foot there was 
even Room to hope, that when the firft Fire 
of thefe Mens Zeal was fpent, rcafonabte 
Terms of Union with the eftablifli'd Church 
might be accepted by fuch of them as were 
not intoxicated with Fanatkifm. Such as 
thefe were Friends to Order, though they 
difputed about it, and could have the leu 
Pretence to reject with Obftinacy that, which 
had been fettled by Queen Elizabeth, becauie 
they knew that their own Difcipline had 
been eftablifh'd where it prevail'd, as the 
Church of England had been, by the fupreme 
Authority ; that it had been made a Law of 
the Country ; that the People had been bound 
by Oath to the Maintenance of it ; and that 
Cahin himfelf had been a moil rigorous 
Exactor of Conformity to it. If fuch as 
theft 
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thefe had been once incorporated with the 
eftablijh'd Church, the remaining Sectaries 
would have been of little Moment, either 
for Numbers, or Reputation; and the very 
Means, which were proper to gain tbefe; 
were likewife the moft effectual to hinder the 
Increafe of ebem, and of the other Sectaries 
in the mean Time. Upon the whole Mat- 
ter, we think it very plain that King yames 
the firft, befides the Advantage of coming 
to the Crown, after all the Difficulties and 
Dangers of compleating the Reformation, 
and eftabliftiing a new Church were over, 
had an eafy and fecure Opportunity of pre- 
venting any bad Confequences, which might 
be apprehended from theDivifions of his Pro- 
tectant Subjects ; and that the Improvement 
of this Opportunity, confifted in giving nei- 
ther Alarm to the well-affefted, nor Pretence 
t,o the faBious. 

The Defigns of the Roman-Cat bolic-P arty, 
againft the Conftitution in Church and State, 
were carry'd on with as much Rage, but not 
with as much Strength as ever. The Hydra- 
Heads, which fprouted continually out of 
that Body in the former Reign, had been lopt 
fo often, that they appear'd more rarely; and 
if the Venom of that Principle, which pro- 
duced them, was not abated ; yet many of 
the Springs, which fed and nourim'd it, were 
cxaufted. The Guijes, Mary Queen of 
Scotland, Philip the Jecond, were dead. The 
Reformation was eftablifli'd; not Qnly in out- 
ward 
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ward Form, but in the Hearts of Men. It 
was grown up to be a Part, and a favourite 
Part, of the Conftitution. The Spirit of 
Liberty had blended our civil and religious 
Rights together, and was become equally jea- 
lous of both. Let us add (for we may add 
it with great Juftice) that the Church of 
England was, by the Sobriety, Wifdom and 
Sandtity of her Institution, eftablifli'd on a 
Rock t that this Rock was defended by the 
greateft Number of excellent Men, which 
any Chrtftian Church could boaft of; and 
from all this let us conclude, that as foe was 
able to reft ft the Attacks of tbofe Stils, which 
private Conceit, miftaken Zeal, fome Enthu- 
fiafm, and perhaps fome Faction had nurfed 
up in her own Bofom ; fo foe was better able 
than any other Proteftant Church to defend 
herfelf, and the State top, againft the Fal- 
lacies, the Seductions, and the Violence of 
Rome. The Policy of this Court (aw it, and 
negle&ed nothing to prevent the Coniequen- 
ces. Seminaries had been erected at Doway 
and other Places abroad, for the Education 
of Englijh Youth in Popery. Gregory the 
thirteenth had given the Direction of that, 
which was erefted at Rome, to the Jefuits ; 
and upon that Occafion tbeje Incendiaries 
crept into England, If we believe fome 
Accounts, they mingled themfelves amongft 
the Clergy of the Church of England and the 
Puritan Mintfters. That they took all Me- 
thods to foment our Divisions is probable ; 
and 
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and that they were not Men, who would 
ftick at any, may be certainly collected from 
that Account of their Conduct here, and of 
the Doctrines they taught, which is contain'd 
in the Complaints exhibited againft them by 
the Reft of the * Popijh Clergy. 

Thus was the Spirit of the Church and 
Court of Rome kept up here, even at the 
Time, of the Acceffion of King James j a 
Spirit, which might ferve to bring about an 
Affaffination, or any barbarous and defperate 
Stroke, (like that of the Gun-Powder- 
treafon) which a few Enthufiafts were ca- 
pable of executing j but not to fubvert the 
Reformation^ and introduce Popery anew. 
, Tne Efforts of this Party now were like the 
laft Convulsions of a ftrong Body, mortally 
wounded ; frightful to behold ; Efficient to 
hurt others ; but Tokens of Death, not Symp- 
toms of Recovery. King James had it 
therefore in his Power to keep down with 
Eafc a Party, which Queen Elizabeth had 
fubdued with Pain j and whatever Impreffion 
the bloody Defigns they had often form'd, 
and fometimes brought to Effect, might make 
on his Mind ; certain it was, and the Event 
made that Certainty undeniable, that no De- 
gree of Favour to them, except the utmoft, 
could effectually fecure him againft their 
Attempts j and that the leaft Degree of Fa- 
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vour fhewn, or Encouragement given them, 

would be productive of the greateft national 

Mifchief. 

We have dwelt the longer on tbefe Points 
of religious Divifons, becaufe we think a 
clear and juft Notion of them abfolutely ne- 
ceiTary to fix a right Opinion, concerning one 
of the principal Caufes, which were laid in 
this Reign, of all the national Calamities, that 
follow'd. We lhall mention the other Ad* 
vantages, which attended King James the 
firjl, as briefly as we can ; not becaufe they 
were fmall, (for, on the contrary, they were 
exceedingly great) but . becaufe they are 
more notorious, and have no need of being 
fo much developed, in order to be made fen- 
fible. 

Thus, for Inftance, the different Condi- 
tion, in which he found the Navy, the 
Commerce, and the Wealth of the Nation, as 
well as the Revenues of the Crown, from. 
that, in which Queen Elizabeth had found 
them all at her Acceffion, is known in gene- 
ral by every one, who hath dipt into Hiftory. 
Without entering into more Particulars there- 
fore than we have done already, we may 
venture to conclude that hereap'd the Benefit 
of her Oeconomy, and was a rich, as well as 
a powerful King. We know very well that 
when the Seffion of Parliament was open'd 
by Commiflion in 1610, by the Earls of 
Suffolk and Salisbury^ one of the Reafons 
urged, for demanding Money of the Com- 
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mans, was grounded on a Debt of Queen 
Elizabeth, which was faid to have abforb'd 
350,000 1. due on the laft Subiidies granted 
to her. If this Fail was true, all that rc- 
fulted from it is; firjl, that Queen Elizabeth 
left a Mortgage on the Lands of the Crown, 
and Money enough to discharge it ; jecondly, 
that King James parted with his Money to 
recover his Lands j and we fhall . not oppofc 
any Perfon, who will charitably believe that 
this Prince would have- paid the Debts of his 
Predeceuor, though they had not been thus 
fecured, out of the Money {he left in her 
Coffers; becaufe to have done otherwtfc, 
would have been a manifeft Violation of all 
the Rules of Religion, Honour and common 
Morality. But we much doubt whether 
even this Averment of the Lords, who open'd 
the Scfiion, will have any great Weight, when 
it (hall be connder'd that their whole Dif- 
courfe was too minifterial to be Jtncere-, and 
that fome of the Reafons, by which they ac- 
counted for the King's Want of Money (fuch, 
for Inftance, as the Charge of protecting his 
Wife and Children from being robb'd on the 
Road to London) were really burlcfque. 

The Advantages, which this Prince had 
in the Situation of foreign Affairs, both at 
his Acceffion to the Throne, and during the 
greateft Part of his Reign, were remarkably 
great ; and we doubt whether it is poflible 
to find more than one Conjuncture equally 
favourable fince that Time. Philip the 
third 
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third was on the Thronfc of Spain; a Prince 
of (mail Capacity, and lefs Application ; go 
vern'd by nis Favourite, and his Favourite 
detefted by the People. Before the End of 
King James's Reign he died; and Philip 
the fourth, his Son, fucceeded ; a Youth of 
fixtcen Years old, and govern'd as abfolutely 
by Olivarez, as his Father had been by the 
Duke of Lerma. The Declenfion of the 
Spanijh Monarchy haften'd on apace, under 
thefe Princes. It is faid that Philip the third 
refofed to fupport the Roman-Catbolick-Party, 
in the Beginning of theReignof King James; 
which is the more probable, on Account of 
the early and precipitate Steps made by this 
Prince, towards a Peace with Spain. The 
Defeat of Don John d* Aquila in Ireland, 
and the intire Reduction of Tyrone, which 
happen'd a little before the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth, difcouraged the Spaniards from 
making any more Attempts of that Kind. 
They turn'd their Eyes from thefe Iflands to 
the Continent ; to the Low Countries and to 
Germany, where they continued, during the 
Courfe of many Years, to confume their 
Remains of Strength, in abetting the ambi- 
tious Projects of that Branch of the Houfe of 
jtuftria. 

As King James had nothing to apprehend 
from the Enmity of Spain, fo he was fecure 
■ oftheFriendthip of France. Henry the fourth 
was now eftabliih'd on that Throne., He was 
in Peace indeed with Spain, but intended not 

to 
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to be fp long. We arc very far fom believing 
that this Prince could ferioufly entertain fo 
chimerical a Project as that of making an 
intire new Settlement of Europe, by dividing 
it into fifteen States, which Parejixe ana 
other Authors have related, upon the Faith' of 
the Compilers of Sully's Memoirs ; but, with- 
out doubt, he had great Views of checking 
the Ambition, and reducing .the Power of 
the Houfc of Aufiria. It was therefore his 
Intereft to live well with the King of Great 
Britain ; and accordingly he fent the Mar- 
quils of Ro/hy, afterwards Duke of Sully t to 
renew the Treaties with King James, as 
foon almofl as this Prince was feated on the 
Throne of England. When Henry the fourth 
was ftabb'd by Ravaillac, a Minority fol- 
low'd in France, and the Counfels of that 
Court were, for many Years, chiefly em- 
ploy' d about their own Af&irs ; fo that no- 
thing could happen on that Side, even after 
this great Change, to give the leaft Distur- 
bance to Ring James. 

The States of the Low Countries were no 
longer in the lame diftrefs'd Condition. Their 
Commonwealth had taken Form $ their naval 
Porce was incrcafingj and their Commerce 
extending itfelf every Day. Oftend kept the 
Spanijh Forces at Bay for more than three 
Years ; and when- Sptnola made himfelf Ma- 
tter of that Heap of Ruins, the Dutch 
thought themfelves fumciently recompenfed 
by the Acquifition, which they had made, in 
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the mean Time, ofSluyce and other import- 
ant Places. The Truce of eight Months be- 
tween Spain and the States was fign'd in 
1607. It was prolong'd afterwards; and in 
the Year 1609, the Truce of twelve Years 
was concluded at Antwerp; by which the 
King of Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
Liberty and Independency of the united Pro- 
vinces. Thus was that Commonwealth efta- 
Mifli'd, to be a great and lafting Acceffion of 
Strength to the Protejtant Interefc and King 
James might have reap'd the Benefit of an 
u&ful Alliance, where Queen Elizabeth had 
no other Advantage than that of defending 
the opprefs'd, and diverting the Forces of a 
common Enemy. 

The Affairs ot the Ntrtb, indeed, were in 
great Confufion about the fame Time. The 
Crown of Sweden belong'd to Sigifmund in 
Courle of Deibent; but Sigifmund was a 
Papijl and King of Poland. For both thefe 
Reafons, he had been excluded, and his 
Uncle Charles preferr'd to the Throne by the 
States of Sweden ; who provided, by the AS 
of Settlement, not only that their Kings 
fhould be of the Religion of the Country, but 
that none of the Princes of the royal Family 
jhould accept another Crown i nor my foreign 
Dominions. Their Experience, it feems, had 
(hewn them the Ncceffity of fuch Limita- 
tions. This gave Occafion to thofe long 
-*nd cruel Wars, which follow'd, between 
Sweden and Poland. Others ibeceeded be- 
tween 
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tween Sweden and Denmark j but die Scene 
of them all was fo remote, and toe Intcrcfti 
of this Country fo abfolutely unconcern'd in 
the Events of them, that he, who fliould 
have adviled King James to take any Part in 
them, would have pa&'d, in thofe Days, fa* 
a very bad Politician. 

The indolent Rodolphus flept on the Throne 
of the Empire till the Year 1614. His Bro- 
ther Matthias fucceeded him; and then* 
Coufiu Ferdinand fucceeded Matthias. Dur- 
ing the Reign of Rodolphus, there were Trou- 
bles in Hungary, in Tran/ifoania, in Bohe- 
mia, and in Jevcral Parts of the Empire. 
Moft of them were caufed, all of them were 
fomented, by religious Divi/iont. Daring 
the Reign of Matthias, thefe Troubles in- 
creafed. They grew up to Maturity, as the 
Acceffion of Ferdinand to the Empire ap- 
proach'd. The Bohemians, long opprefs'd, 
and long provoked, took Arms at laft in 16 1 8* 
Many Caofes confpired to render all Accom- 
modation impracticable. Amongft the prin- 
cipal were the Defigns, which all the Branches 
of the Houfc of Aujiria had laid and begun 
to execute again ft Liberty and the Proteftant 
Religion in Germany ■, the Character of Fer- 
dinand, violent, cruel, a Bigot, though art* 
fill 1 and, to ipeak impartially, the Ambition 
of Frederick, Elector Palatine. If this Am- 
bition had been the fole Motive to engage 
King James in thefc Quarrels, we muft think 
that he could not have anfwei'd to bis own 
Q^a feopk 
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People the engaging in them, as popular as 
the Palatine, his Wife, and his Cauje were in 
England. But thcfc Quarrels were of another 
Importance. Frederick loft not only the 
Crown of Bohemia, but his own Patrimony. 
The Protefiant Religion and the Liberty of 
Germany were well nigh Sacrificed to the Bi- 
gotry and Ambition of the Emperor ; fo that 
the Intereft of this Nation, as well as the 
King's Family Intereft, was very much con- 
cern'd to prevent thefc Consequences ; and 
yet, even upon this Foot, we muft likewife 
think that it would not have been long popu- 
lar in thofe Days, when the Memory of Queen 
Elizabeth's Policy was frefh in the Minds of 
Men, to have maintain'd great Armies on 
the Continent, and to have red with Subficties 
fo many hungry Princes, who had, at lcaft 
in the Beginning, nothing lcis at Heart than 
the common Intereft. 

This difficult and dangerous Situation of 
Affairs on the Continent, in which we allow 
that King James ought to have taken fome 
Part, may be thought, perhaps, to form an 
Exception to what had been laid, concerning 
thofe Circum fiances of Advantage, of Eafe, 
and Security, which accompany'd the Reign 
of this Prince j but there will be Room to 
think fo no longer, when it (hall be confi- 
der'd that King James had Time and Means 
to prepare for this critical Conjuncture. The 
Diftrefs in foreign affairs began with Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign ; and fhe was in Danger 
abroad, 
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abroad, before flic was fettled on her Throne 
at home ; but be had reign'd near eighteen 
Tears before any Thing happen'd on the Con- 
tinent, which could give- htm a juftOccafion 
of acting vigoroufly in that Scene. Bcfides, 
when this Occafion did happen, he had it in 
his Power to have a£ted with great Glory to 
Himfelf, and effectually for the Service of 
tbo/e t whom it was his Intereft to fupport, 
without taking any other Part than that, 
which becomes a King efEngland t in Oppo- 
fition to that, which becomes a Prince -on 
the Continent, and agreeably to the Principles 
of his Predecefor's Conduct. This will ap- 
pear evidently true, when.we.come to con- 
sider die Part he did take; and we mall infill 
opon it the rather, becaufc we obferve with, 
how much Affectation the Cafe % we are now 
/peaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to 
the prefent Situation of Affairs; and how 
impertinently it hath been taken for granted, 
that King James the jirfi was condemned in 
his own Time, and hath been condcmn*d 
fince, for not doing what thefe time-ferving 
Politicians recommend; that is, for entang- 
ling himfelf in the Affairs of the Empire > 
as if he had been a Prince of the Empire; 
and for *iot acting on every Appearance of 
Danger, or even of Inconveniency to any 
little gtateof Germany, in fuch a Manner as 
is agrbeable neither to the Interefi nor Situa- 
tion of our Ijland* 

Q_3 What 
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What bath been laid may be fufficknt to 
(hew how few the Difficulties were, compared 
with the Advantages, which King James had 
to encounter both at home and abroad ; and 
how fortunate a Conjuncture was prepared for 
him by the Wifdora of his Predece£hr y and 
by an happy Combination of Circumftances. 
what XJkr he made of thefe Advantages, 
what Conduct he held, and what Consequen- 
ces it had, muft be the Subject of ano- 
ther Difcourfc. 



LETTER XIX. 

BY what hath been faid, in former Letters, 
we think it appears that from the Time 
our Conftitution fettled on the Foundation, 
on which it remains ftill, there hath been not 
only no Poffibility of governing this Nation 
with Strength and Dignity, without the Con- 
currence of the People in their reprejentattvt 
Body, nor with Eafe and Safety without their 
Concurrence in their eolle&ivc Body, but that 
this Concurrence hath depended, and docs 
and mull always depend, on the Union of 
Intereft and Affection between the King and 
his SubjeBs. 

We beg Leave to repeat that Queen Eliza- 
beth law this to be a fure, and the enry (bra 
Principle, on which (he could efttblUh her 
Govern, 
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Government under /ucii a Confiitution ; that 
ihe very wifely took the Government on. the 
Terms of the Confiitution., and the Conjlitti- 
tionas (he found it ; that inftcad of ftruggling 
through Trouble and Danger to bend the Con- 
jtitution to any particular -Notions, or Views 
of her own, £he accommodated her Notions, 
her Views, and her whole Character to it. 
Let us obferve, by the Way, that this is no 
more than what every Prince ought to do; 
and what every free People will expedtand ex- 
ad too, if Need be, that he mould do. He is 
- made for their Saies, not they for bis. He 
is railed to maintain, not to alter the Confii- 
tution. 

Now King James begun and continued, 
through the whole Courfe of his Reign, to 
govern without any Regard to this Principle ; 
nay, in abfolute Defiance of it. He chofc 
other "Expedients of Government, and traded 
to fo many broken Reeds. Without any Ta- 
lents to procure the Efteem, he awaken'd the 
Jeatoufy and never courted the good Will of 
his People j but, inftead of it, endeavour'd to 
iaftil into their Minds what was rooted in his 
own, a very good Opinion of bimfelf t and a 
very mean Opinion of them. He endeavour'd, 
to perfuade Men, who felt that the Baliance 
of Property was on their Side, and that they 
held a great Share of the Jitpreme Power in 
their Hands, that though they had this Pro- 
perty, yet they had no Right, or a very pre- 
carious one, to this Power. He meant, by 
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the Force of new-J "angled Opinions, to attach 
the Nation to him. as Queen Elizabeth had 
done by the Tyes of AffeSion and Confidence ; 
or he meant to govern without the Concur- 
rence of the Nation ; or he meant nothing. 
The firfi was chimerical, the fee ond was wick- 
ed, and the third was fhipid. Elizabeth 
had been jealous of her Prerogative, but mo- 
derate in the Exercife of of it. Wifcr James 
imagined that the higher he carry 'd it, and 
the more rigoroufly he exerted it, the more 
firongly he mould be feated in his Throne. 
He miftook the Weight for the Strength of a 
Scepter ; and did not confider that it is never 
fo likely to flip, or to be wrench'd out of a 
Prince's Hands, as when it is heavieft. He 
never reflected that Prerogative is of the Na- 
ture of a Spring, which by much {training 
will certainly relax and often break ; that in 
one Cafe it becomes of little, and in the other 
of no Ufe at all. 

As abfurd as the Notions and Principles of 
Government were, by which King James 
hoped to eftablilh his Authority, he found 
Numbers to adopt them; for Numbers are at 
all Times liable to be deceived, ready to be 
tempted, and prone to be corrupted. New 
Syftems of Law and Policy were not only 
received, but propagated. Some Men were 
heated by Oppofition. Others were edu- 
cated in Prejudice. The plaineft Rights of 
the People were call'd in Question. The 
leaft justifiable Pretentions of the Crown were 
eftafaUuYd 
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eftablifh'd as true Axioms of Government, 
and certain Principles of the Englijh Confu- 
tation. What Father Paul obferves to have 
happen VI in the Church, happen 'd here in the 
State, Our Court, like that of Rome, by 
affirming and denying boldly, and by infilling 
peremptorily, brought many Things to be 
received as certain, which had been never 
proved, and many others to be look'd on as 
problematical, which had been often demon- 
jtrated. Thus were thofi Divjfons created, 
which could alone render the others fatal. 
Difputes about the Ufe of the Surplice, or the 
Croft in Baptijm, would not have unflieath'd 
all the Swords in the Nation. Puritanifm 
neither did, or could make fiich deadly 
Wounds; but when they were once made, 
Puritanifm fefter'd in the Sore, and rendcr'd 
them mortal. King James conjured up, by 
ufing Tricks of Government, that Storm iii 
which his Succejfor perifh'd. His Succejbr, 
(for we will 6ni(h the Sketch we have be- 
gun) a religious and a jufl Prince, came a 
Party-man to the Throne. His Prejudices, 
confirm'd by Habit, fortify'd by the Flattery 
of his Courtiers, and provoked by the Oppo- 
fition, which bis Father and he met with, 
carry'd him to continue an Invafion on the 
People's Rights, whilft he imagined himfelf 
only concern'd in the Defence of his own. 
The Faffion of the Court tainted the Nation, 
and gave Life and Strength, if it did not give 
Being, to the Fastens in the State. If the 
Spirit 
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Spirit of Liberty could have prevail'd in 
Time againft the Jirft, there had been no 
Danger from the others. But the long and 
obftinate Refiftance of the firft gave Time, 
and Opportunity, and even Affiftance to the- 
ethers to exttnguUh this Spirit. Cavaliers 
■rid Roundheads divided the Nation, like 
Torkifts and Laneeflrians. No other Option 
was left at laft. To reconcile thefe Difputcs 
by treaty became impracticable, when nei- 
ther Side would truft the other. To termi- 
nate tjiem by the Sword, was to fight not for 
freferving the Qonftitutim, but for the Man- 
ner of deftroying it. The Conftitution might 
have been deftroy'd, under Pretence of Pre- 
rogative. It was deftroy'd under Pretence oi 
Liberty. We might have fallen under abfo- 
hte Monarchy . We fell into abfolute A- 
narcby. The Sum of all is this. We were 
deftroy'd by Fa&ion ; but Faftfan prevail'd at 
Court near forty Years before it prevail'd a- 
tnongft the People. It was the original Prin- 
ciple on one Situ. It was an Accident on the 
ether; Churchmen and Royalifts attack'd the 
Conftitution. Puritans aflH Commonwealths- 
Men, and, above all, a motley Race of prccife 
Knaves and enthufaftic Madmen ruin'd it. 
But the laft could never have happen'd, if the 
Jirft bad not; and whoever will difpafiionate- 
)y trace the Caufes of that deteftable Civil 
War y will find them laid in the Conduct of 
King James the Jirft, as early as his Acceffion 
to the Throne of England, 

Having 
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Having given this general Idea of the . tisa 
Reigns, which follow'd that of Queen Eli- 
scabetb, it is Time to examine whether this 
Idea of them can be fupported by a Series of 
(incontroverted Facts. Let us defecod into 
ibme Particulars. 

A Prince, that is invited, or come s neiely 
to a Kingdom, fays Wilfon, mufi have his 
Cbartot Wheels fmootb Jhod i and furely if ever 
Prince had Motives and an Opportunity to 
render himfelf popular, King James had 
both. Epx, Southampton and others (even 
Cecil, a principal Minifter of the late Queen) 
had held a Correfpondence with him, for 
their own private Intcreft ; but the Millions, 
who fubmitted to his Acceffion, fubmitted to 
it upon Truft, and were determined by the 
Nature of the Conjun&ure, not by any Know- 
ledge of the Perjbns, who compofed this new 
royal Family. It was not therefore enough 
for them to be placed in and about the Throne. 
Their true Intereft required that the Hearts 
of the People ihould be gain'd to them ; and 
that Popularity mould Supply that Spirit in 
their Favour, which feldom fails to operate 
in Favour of thofe Princes, who are born and 
bred amongft the People they are to govern. 
The Opportunity of doing this lay fairly 
before King James. He was received with 
Tranfports of Joy, and all Ranks of Men 
made their Court to him. If he look'd on 
this national Behaviour (for fo it was) to be 
the Effecl of a Deiire in the People (0 endear 
them- 
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themfelves to him, and to unite clofely with 
him; this mould have fuggeftcd to his 
Mind the Eafe, with which he might ac- 
quire Popularity, by improving the Diipofi- 
tions and captivate the good Will of a People, 
fo delirous to be pleafed with their King. If 
He look'd on this national Behaviour as the 
Effeft of Levity, Inconftancy and Love of 
Change, it mould have taught him to appre- 
hend how foon this Honey Moon would pafe 
away ; how foon the Stream of popular Fa- 
vour might turn againft him ; and how fooa 
they, who feem'd to have forgot Queen 
'Elizabeth, might return to regret her. But 
that, which a Scotfman foretold, happen'd. 
This Behaviour of the Englijh fpoil'd a good 
King; or made a bad King worfe. It was 
natural for a vain Man to believe what 
his Flatterers told him, and what be, his 
own greatejl Flatterer t told himfelf ; that 
thefe Applaufes and Tranfports of the People 
were due to his eminent Merit, and were an 
Homage paid for the Honour he did them 
in accepting their Crown. He took there- 
fore much State. He did not indeed make 
his Journey, as Henry the feventh made his 
Entry into London, in a chfe Chariot ; but 
he forbid by Proclamation the Concourfc of 
the People to him. * He difperfed them with 
Frowns, that we. may not fay with Curfes. 



Such 
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Such different Turns of Thought can Vanity 
infpire. Some will be refpe&ed, like eaftern. 
Monarchy, unfeen within the Shrine of their 
Court Others mow fond of publick Tri- 
umphs; delight in noify Acclamations; and 
are pleafed to drive, like Indian Pagods, over 
a proftrate Crowd. 

As much as King fames neglected to*gain 
the Publick, even at the cheap Price of Affa- 
bility, he funk into low Familiarity with his 
Favourites, and was profufe of Riches and 
Honours to particular Men. He beftow'd, 
at firft, on a Few, and afterwards on one 
Man, that Affe&ion, which he had pro- 
mifed the whole Nation, in fome of the plau- 
£ble, common-place Difcourfes, which he 
held at certain Times. There is no need of 
mentioning the particular Inftances of a Pro- 
fufion he acknowledged himfelf. The E- 
fiates he gave to his Courtiers impoverifh'd 
the Crown ; and, as it always happens, the 
People were forced to pay for uiofe very 
Grants, at which they murmur'd. Ho- 
nours he beftow'd in fo lavifh a Manner and 
with fo little Diftinction, that they ceafed, 
in fome Senfe, to be Honours. To know the 
Britijh Nobility, it was become almoft ne- 
ceflary to have Nomenclators like thofc, who 
attended the Candidates at Rome, to tell them 
the Names of thcCitizens. ■ The Jeft went fo 
far, that an Advertifement of * an Art to 



help 
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help "teak Memories to a competent Knowledge 
of the Names of the Nobility, was paftcd up 
at Pants, 

Thus King James began, and thus he 
continued his Reign. That Experience, which 
be &id, in his firft Speech to his Parliament, 
would teach him not to be Jo eafilj and lightly 
moved in granting, taught him nothing* 
What a Contraft does mis Conduit make 
with the Affability of Queen Elizabeth j 
with the Oeconomy and Referve {he uled, in 
difpofing of her Treafure, and in conferring 
Honours ? But King James flood in NeeS 
of Helps, to the Want of which (he was Su- 
perior . A good Governmentf fays one of our 
beft Writers, makes a good People. When a 
Prince hath turn'd the Spirit of a Nation in 
bis Favour, he need not be felicitous about 
gaining particular Men ■, but when he bath 
turn'd this Spirit againft him, he mufl em- 
ploy all Arts, even the loweft, to detach par- 
ticular Men from the Body of the People, and 
to nuke them act by Motives of private In* 
terejl againft the publick Senfe. This is Fac~ 
tion i and therefore whenever a Court is in* 
duftrious to feduce, to inveigle, to corrupt 
particular Men, we may fecurely conclude, 
without waiting for any other Sign, that fucb 
an Adminiftration ftands on a faBious, not 
en a national Bottom. But to return to King 
James. 

Whilft he negle&ed the AgeSion and 
fought the Reverence of the Publick, he loft 
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one, and was difappointed of the other. His 
private and his fublick Character both fell 
into Contempt. Learning was the Part, 
upon which he valued himfclf. liis he 
affe^ed more than became a King, and 
braich'd, on every Occafion, in fuch a Manner 
as would have mifbecome a Scboolmafter. His 
Pedantry was too much even for the Age, in 
which he lived. It would be tedious to quote 
the Part he took in the Conference at Hampton. 
Court ; and in the theological Wrangles be- 
tween the Gomarifts and Arminians ; or to 
go about to prove, by fome Inftances, what 
appear'd in all his Words and Actions ; what 
is univcrfally allow'd ; and what the unkingly 
Volume he left behind him teftifies. Let 
us only obferve that the Ridicule, which 
arofe from hence, and which fix'd on him, 
was juft j becaufe the Merit of a chief Gover- 
nor is wifely to fuper-intend the whole, and 
not to fliine in any inferior Clafi j becaufe 
different and, in fome Cafes perhaps, oppofite 
Talents, both natural and acquired, are ne- 
ceflary to move, and to regulate the Move- 
ments of the Machine of Government; in 
(hort, becaufe as a good Adjutant may make 
a very bad General j ib a great Reader, and 
Writer too, may be a very ignorant King. 

There were many other Circumftances, 
which concurr'd to leflen this Prince in the 
Eyes of his Subjects and of all Mankind ; as 
we (hall have Occafion to obferve frequently 
in the Courfe of tbcfe Remarks. In trie 
mean 
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mean Time, we (ball obferve here that the 
State he affected and the pompous Titles he 
was (a fond of, ferved to render his PufUam- 
m'tty (which, with his Vanity, made up the 
main of his Character) more confpicuoos, 
and his Perfon by Confcqucnce more con- 
temptible. The Hoftilides between the Eng- 
lifh and Spaniards continued, when Queen 
Elizabeth died. This great $tyeen t not con- 
tent to have done herfelf and her Subjects 
Juftice, on many fignal Occafions, put it 
likewise into their Power to do themfelvcs 
Juftke, by granting Letters of Reprifal on 
the Subjects of Spain. King fames was fo 
fond of Peace , that is, fo afraid of War, that 
without Haying to be follicited on mis Head, 
or to be complimented on his Acceffion to 
the Throne by the King of Spain, he re- 
voked tbefe Letters in a few Weeks after he 
came into England. He difarm'd his Sub- 
jects, before he had provided for their better 
Security- He ftopt them in the Courfe of 
doing themfelvcs Jufttce, before he wa* 
lure of obtaining Reparation for their pafi 
Lops. The Impreffions, which fuch a Pro- 
ceeding muft make on the Minds of a trading 
People^ are eafily felt. He t who had rrookei 
tbefe Letters in fuch a Manner, was not like- 
ly to grant them on any other Occafion. 
What Protection therefore, and much lefi 
what Encouragement to Trade could be ex- 
pected from a Prince^ who began his Reign 
by facrificing this, the moil valuable Intereft 

of 
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of his People, to a foreign and bofiile Nation; 
to the mean Arts of falfe Policy ; and even to 
his Fears ? Again ; one of the firft Embaf- 
fie% y which King James fent abroad, was 
that of the Earl of Hertford to Bruffeh* 
A Dutch Man of War meeting the Ship, 
which carry'd the Ambajfador, xefufed to 
Jirike*; and having oflcr'd this Affront to 
the united Crops, which had never been of- 
fer'd to that of St. George, went off with 
Impunity. It is faid that the Ambajfador 



* K. S. This Faft Hinds In Hiftory, u it U here related ; 
bat hiving look'd into Sir William Meiifin's navalTraSs, we 
find it differently told. He fays nothing of ftriking, or net 
ftriking the Flag t but confeflei thit an Affrtnt was ofter'd by 
few Dutch Men efWar, He add?, that he fent for the Caftaint 
on Board hi) Ship ; that he threaten'd to right bimfttf upon tbem ; 
bat that he difmift'd tbem at the Intreiry of my Lord Bat- 
far J, on their excufittg themfelves, end promifing to punifli 
the Offtnderi. How feverely theft Offenders were punifli *d 
may be collected from hence.- Out ef theft Captains, fays Sir 
William Mtnfim, Ws be. vibi fifttt that Time nmmitted a foul 
Murther upon bis Majeftj's Subjects in Ireland, that inert under 
Prsteilitm. if we hid no other Proofs of the Indignirie* oflei'd 
to our Nation by the Dutch, from the Time of the Acceffion of 
King yami the firfi, than the Memorials of this Gentleman, 
they would be fufficient. He complains of thefe Indigniiir* 
very much) and mentions leveret. Io this very Trait he 
affirms that the Hollander; took and bnrnt our Ships and 
murdei'd our Men tor trading to the Ports olFlandert, wbilft 
■hejfn&Vd their own Countrymen, even in our Sight, totnde 
thither. The Truth is, that our Nation wai infnlied with 
Impunity, during thit pacific Reign, not only in Europe hut in 
every other P.rt of the World j not only by the Dutch, but by 
other Nations ; and that our Government fell from the higheft 
Efteera into the lowell Contempt. If therefore the Inftance 
we have quoted (hould be dil'puted, on the Reprefentation of ihia 
Fefl by Sir William Monjen, an hundred others, and ieveral of 
them more flagrant, might be loon produced. 

R hinder** 
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hinder'd the Captain from affertuig the Ho- 
nour of the Britifi Flag. But two things 
are certain ; one , that Queen Elizabeth would 
have feverely pnnifh'd ber Officer, and have 
exacted ample Reparation from the States 
General; the other \ that King James did 
neither. This Commonwealth had been railed 
by Queen Elizabeth, and was ftill in want 
of the Support of England. The Sovereignty 
of ber State had not been yet acknowledged 
by any of the Powers of Europe. How 
much the pacifick Temper of Ring James 
was capable of bearing had not yet become 
fo apparent, as he made it in the Courfc of 
his Reign. From all which it is eafy to col* 
left that if he had demanded Satisfaction, be 
mull and would have received it. But the 
good Prince was afraid, where no Fear was, 
and bore difhonourably what he might have 
relented fafely ; nay, what he ought to have 
refented in any Circumftances, and at any 
Hazard. We are not to wonder if fo poor a 
Conduct as this foon brought Ring James 
into Contempt, mingled with Indignation, 
amongft a People, eagerly bent on Commerce, 
and in whom high Notions of Honour and 
a gallant Spirit had been infilled, by the Ex- 
ample of Queen Elizabeth, and encouraged 
during the whole Courfe of a long Reign. 

Thefe Things and feveral others of the 
feme Kind, which I omit, might however 
have been borne. The Ridicule might have 
appear'd lefs in the Eyes of Men accuftom'd 

to 
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to it. The other Faults might have been 
excufed, or foftcn'd at leaft, by Hopes of 
Amendment. But there are Jbme things be- 
hind, which no Excufe would alleviate, nor 
any Patience endure. We mall now bring 
them forward, and fliall ipeak of them un- 
der three Heads, 'the Pretentions Jet upi 
and the Attempts made againji the Free- 
dom of this Conftitution. The Management 
gf Parties. TbeConduB of our national IH- 
terejis abroad, againjl the Senfe of the /&- 
tion. 



LEfTER XX.' 

A Fundamental Principle, On which King* 
James affected to eftablifh his Author 
rity, was that of an hereditary Right to the 
Crown. This facred Right, according to the\ 
political Creed, which he impOfed, was not 
to be contefted, much lefs to be fet afides 
and yet this facred Right was a meer Chi-, 
mzra; contradicted by the general Tenor of 
Cufcamfromthe Norman Invafion to his Time j 
by- the declared Senfe of his immediate Pre- 
deceflbrs; by many folemn Proceedings of 
Parliament ; and by the exprefs Terms of 
Law; Two Families (for the Race of Pldnta- 
R 2 genei 
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genet was grafted on the Norman Race, and 
they may be reckon'd property as one) had 
furnifh'd, indeed, all our Kings; but this 
constituted no hereditary Right. When a 
Prince of the Royal Family, but in a Degree 
remote from the Succeffion, comes to the 
Crown, in Prejudice of the next Heir, here- 
ditary Right is violated as really as it would 
be, if an abfolute Stranger to this Family 
jucceeded. Such a Prince may have another, 
and we think a better Right; that, for In- 
ftance, which is derived from a Settlement of 
the Crown, made by the Authority of Par- 
liament; but to iky he hath an hereditary 
Right, is the grofleft Abufe of Words imagi- 
nable. This we think fo plain that we 
fliould be afhamed to go about to prove it ; 
and yet there are Men, in this Age of Para- 
doxes, either dull enough, or proftitute e- 
nough, to aflert hereditary Right, even in the 
Cafe above-mention'd. 

Our Kings, of the Norman Race, were fo 
far from fucceeding as next Heirs to one an- 
other, and in a regular Courfe of Defcent, 
that no Inftance can be produced of the next 
Heir's fucceeding t which is not preceded and 
follow'dby Inftances of the next Heir's being 
Jet afide. Thus Edward thefirji fucceeded his 
Father Henry the third-, but his Father Henry 
the third and his Grandfather John had both 
been raifed to the Throne, in plain Defiance 
of hereditary Right; the Right of Arthur, 
Nephew to John, and the Right of Arthur's 
Sijler> 
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Sifter, Coufin-German to Henry. Edisard 
the fecond fucceeded his Father Edward the 
jirfti but Edward the third depofed Edward 
the fecond; the Parliament renounced all Al- 
legiance to him j and Edward the third held 
the Crown by a Parliamentary Title, as much 
as William the third. If we go up higher 
than this i£ra, or defcend lower, we (hall 
find the Examples uniform. Examples, fuf- 
ficient to countenance this Pretention of he- 
reditary Right to the Crown of England > are 
to be found no where. But we haften 
to King y antes j who ra'ifed or, if you pleafe, 
revived this Pretention, fo needlefly for him- 
felf, and fo very unprofitably for his Pofte- 
rity. 

The Britijh Race began in Henry the Je- 
ventb ; and from him alone King fames 
derived that Right, which he aflerted in fuch 
pompous Terms; that undoubted Right to the 
Throne, as he call'd it in his firft Speech to 
Parliament, which God by Birthright and 
lineal Defcent had, in Fulnefs of 'Time, pro- 
vided for him. Now furely, if ever any 
Prince came to the Crown with the leaft 
Colour of hereditary Right, it was Henry the 
feiientb. He had no Pretence to it, even as 
Heir of the Houfe of Lancafter. His Wife 
might have fome, as Heir of the Houfe of 
Tbrky though her hereditary Title was not 
free from Objections, which the Character of 
Edward the fourth render'd probable; but 
the Title of his Wife had no Regard paid to 
R 3 it 
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it either by him, or the Parliament, in nuk- 
ing this new Settlement. He gain'd the Crown 
by the good Will of the People. He kept it 
by die Confirmation of Parliament, and by 
his own Ability. The notional Union of the 
two Rojis was a much better Expedient for 
Quiet than Foundation of Right. It took ' 
Place in Henry the eighth ; it was continued 
in his Succeffors; and this Nation was willing 
it fhould continue in King "James and his Fa- 
mily. But neither Henry the eighth, nor bis 
Son Edward tbefxtb, who might have done 
fo with much better Grace, kid the lame 
$trefs on hereditary Right as King James did. 
One of them had Recourfe to Parliament on 
every Occafion, where the Succeffion to the 
Crown was concern'd ; and the other made 
no Scruple of giving the Crpwn by Will to 
his Coufin, in Prejudice of his Sifter's Right. 
This Right however, fiich as it was, prevail 'dj 
but the Authority of Parliament was call'd 
in Aid by Mary, to remove the Objection of 
Illegitimacy, which lay againft it. Elizabeth 
had fo little Concern about hereditary Right, 
that fhe neither held, nor defired to hold her 
Crown by any other Tenure than the Statute 
of the 3 5th of her Father's Reign. In the 
73th of her own Reign, (he declared it by 
Law high Treafon, during her Life, and a 
Praemunire, after her deceafe, to deny the 
Power of Parliament, in limiting and binding 
the Defcent and Inheritance of the Crown, or 
the Claims to it; and whatever private Mo- 
tives 
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tives there were for putting to Death Mary 
Queen of Scotland, her claiming a Right, in 
Oppofition to an ASi of Parliament, was the 
Foundation of the pubiick Proceedings againft 
her. 

Such Examples, as we have quoted, ought 
to have fome Weight with King James. 
A Prince, who had worn the Crown of Scot' 
land, under fo many Reftraints, and in Co 
great Penury, might have contented himfelf, 
one would think, to hold that of England, 
whole Pensioner he had been, by the fame 
Tenure, and to eftabHfh his Authority on the 
fame Principles, as had contented the beft 
and greateft of his Predecejbrs ; but his De- 
signs were as bad as thofe of the very worft 
Princes, who went before him. 

Happily for Great Britain, he wanted 
the Capacity of Henry tbefeventb •, the Re- 
solution of Henry the eighth ; and the favour- 
able Opportunities, which they had the 
Luck to find, or the Art to contrive, of rai- 
ling Prerogative, acquiring Wealth, and en- 
croaching on Liberty. 

We obferved, in difcourfing on the Reign 
of Henry the feventb, that he had laid the 
Foundations of an exorbitant Power, before 
the Nation was well aware of what he in- 
tended. King James, on the contrary, 
fhew'd his whole Game from the fif ft. Be- 
fides the Plcafure, which his Vanity found in 
boafting of an abfilute, independent Right to 
the Grown! inherent in himjelf, he imagined 
R 4 that 
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that the Tranfition would be eaiy, and fb in- 
deed it proved amongft many, from this to 
fome ewer ufeful Apothegms. He hoped to 
get, and he did get, an A& of 'Recognition 
of bis Right of Succeffion ; for wc cannot 
perfuade ourfelves, with Rapin, that he was 
indifferent on this Point; and though this 
Ac7, as well as the Oatb of Supremacy, which 
had been eftablifh'd long before, and that of 
Allegiance, which was eftablifh'd foon after, 
is in itfelf, as it hath proved in Effect, but a 
feeble Prop to fnpportthe Pretence of be re- 
ditary Right,\ yet King "James certainly look'd 
on it as an Admiffion of his Claim, and 
meant a real Advantage, where the Parlia- 
ment very probably meant nothing more than 
a Compliment. This Prince brought with 
him the true Spirit of a Mtffionary •, and, by 
preaching a new DoEtrine, endeavour'd to 
eftablifh a new Power. From the Notion of 
independent Right was deduced the Notion 
of independent Authority ; a Right fuperior 
to Law; an Authority unbounded by it; a 
Right, which could not be proved ; an Au- 
thority, which might not be de6ned. The 
Inference from both thefe was obvious. 
This independent King muft be accountable 
to God alone. He could not be accountable 
to Man. 

If this excellent Syftem of Policy could 

have been generally impofed, his facred Ma- 

jefty might have batten'd, with great Eafe 

and Delight, in the full Sunfhinc at arbitrary 

Power i 
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Power-, and that he ftiould fucceed in im- 
posing it, his own \ Vanity and the fervile Flat- 
tery of his Mtnifiers had made him to expect. 
True it is, that the Language he held was 
not io plain, nor the Efforts he made To di- 
rect and violent, in the Beginning of his 
Reign, as they grew foon afterwards; but 
yet, if we confider the Multitude of his 
Proclamations', the Nature of fome; the 
Stile of all ; the Obedience he exalted to 
them; the Acls of Power, which he exer- 
cifed ; thofe, which he eflay'd j and many 
other Particulars of his Conduct, which for 
Brevity we omit ; we muft of Courfe con- 
clude that he thought himfelf fure, at that 
Time, of laying the Foundations, fince he 
prepared to erecT: fo great a Superftrudture. 
He was deceived. Tnftead of making his 
Impofitions pafs on the People, he only awa- 
ken'd their Jealoufy. He had, in his own 
Age, and he hath, in ours, the Demerit of 
beginning a Struggle between Prerogative 
and Privilege; and of eftablifhing a Sort of 
Warfare between the Prince and the People, 
But the Spirit of Liberty baffled all his De- 
figns. The Spirit of Liberty was not ener- 
vated by Luxury in thofe Days. It was not 
only alive, but vigorous and adtive. It role 
in the Nation, as that of FaBion rofe at 
Court. The fame Principle^ which comply'd 
with Quwn Elizabeth, refilled King James. 
The Oppofition began as foon as the Invafion\ 
and tyranny was, at leaft, nipt in the Bud. 
King 
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King James made one Attempt, indeed, 
in the Beginning of his Reign, which bid fair- 
er for Succefs than any of thole, which he 
made afterwards ; and which if he had Suc- 
ceeded, would have done the great Work of 
his Reign by Means more fiient and more 
dangerous ; more loft, in Appearance, and 
more deadly in Effect. We mean the At- 
tempt he made on the Privileges of the tloufe 
of Commons, in the Cafe of EleBions. In the 
Proclamation ; for calling his Jjr/t* Parliament, 
he afTumed a new and unjustifiable Preroga- 
tive, by his Manner of prefcribing to the Elec- 
tors and to the Elected; and by fubjecting 
both to fevere Penalties, if they fail'd, not on- 
ly againft the Laws and Statutes, but againft 
the Purport, EffeSi and true Meaning of bis 
Proclamation. In the Courfe of the Scffion, 
he endeavour'd to put ibis Prerogative in 
Execution, by infilling, firfi, that the Com- 
mons lhould confer with the Lords ; and when 
this was refilled, that they fhould confer 
with the Judges, on the Merits of an Elec- 
tion and Return for the County of Bucking- 
bam, which they had already heard and de- 
cided. If the King had prevail'd in this At- 
tempt of garbling the Houfi of Commons, he 
would have prevail'd very probably in that, 
which he made fome Time afterwards, of 
imprifonittg and punijhing tbe Members of it. 
Thus he might have intimidated thole, by 
one Prerogative, whom he could not exclude 
by the other. Such an Influences muft have 
refulted 
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rcfulted from hence, join'd to that, which 
the executive Power gives unavoidably to 
every King, would foon have render' d the 
Houfe of Commons as dependent upon him, aa 
the Houfe of Lords, at that Time, appear'd 
to be; for if Money gets Money , (which will 
not, we fuppofe, be deny'd in this ftcckjobbing 
Age) it is no lefs true, and perhaps no lefs 
vifible, that Influence begets Influence. Now 
we apprehend that, in this Cafe, the Barrier 
oiLiberty had been totally deftroy'd, and 
that King James would have virtually been 
in Pofleffion of arbitrary Power ; for whe- 
ther the Will of the Prtnce becomes a Law, 
by Force of Prerogative, and independently 
of Parliament j or whether it is made fo, 
upon every Occafion, by the Concurrence of 
Parliament, arbitrary Power is alike efta- 
blith'd. The only difference lies here. Every 
Degree of this Power, which is obtain'd with- 
out Parliament, is obtain'd againfl the Forms, 
as well as againfl the Spirit of the Confuta- 
tion ; and muft therefore be obtain'd with 
Difficulty, and pouefs'd with Danger. Where- 
as in the other Method of obtaining and excrci- 
fing this Power, by and with Parliament, if it 
can be obtain'd at all, the Progrefs is eafy and 
fhort; and the Pofleffion of it fo far from 
being dangerous, that Liberty is difarm'd, as 
well as opprefe'd, by this Method ; that Part 
of the Conllitution, which was inftituted to 
oppofe the Encroachments of the Crown, the 
Male-Adminiftntion of Men in Power, and 
•very 
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every other Grievance, being influenced to 
abet thefe Encroachments, to fupport this 
Male-Aminifiration, and even to concur in 
impofing the Grievances. National Con- 
currence can be acquired only by a good 
Prince, and for good Purpofes; becaufe pub- 
lick Good alone can be a national Motive. 
But King James was not ignorant that pri- 
vate Good may be render'd a fuperior Motive 
to particular Men, and that it is morally po£- 
fible to make even Parliaments fublervient to 
the worft Purpofes of a Court. Richard the 
fecond, by influencing the EleBions, and 
Queen Mary, by corrupting the Members, 
had created fuch a Dependence of the Parlia- 
ment on the Court, that thejfr^ had well nigh 
eftablilh'd, in Spight of all other Oppofition, 
his abfolute Power ; and that the latter was 
able to fubvert what her Father and her Bro- 
ther had done ; to govern with the utmoft 
Cruelty ; and to facrifice the Interefts of the 
Nation to thofe of an Husband, whom (he 
took againft the general Inclination of her 
People. If therefore King James could 
have created the fame Dependence, he might 
have promifed himfclfthe fameSuccefc. He 
might have governed in great Quiet and 
Safety, with the Concurrence of Parliament, 
tyrannically at home, and ignominioufly a- 
broad. He might have beggar'd the Nation, 
as he beggar*d himfelf, and have given an 
abfolute Dominion over both to one infolent 
and incapable Minifier. But this Concurrence 
could 
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could not be obtain'd; becaufe xht Dependence 
of Parliaments upon the King could not be 
created. By afferting their Privileges, they 
prevented any direct and open Influence of 
the Crown. Had King "James been rich ; 
(and h was in his Power to have been fo) 
had Luxury and the Offspring of Luxury, 
Corruption, both which he introduced, pre- 
vail'd in the Body of the People, an tndtreEf 
and private Influence might have been efla- 
blilh'd ; this Nation might have been enflaved 
by the leaft-beloved and moft defpifed of all 
her Kings. But the King continued poor, 
and the Nation honeft ; this indirect and pri- 
vate Influence was either not attempted, or 
attempted without Eftett; and we are per- 
fuaded that no Advocate for it could have 
been found, even in this Reign, or the next. 
There were Men wicked enough to afcribe 
fuch Powers to the King, as would have de- 
ftroy'd effectually the Powers of Parliament; 
but there was no man abfurd, as well as wic- 
ked enough, to allow thofe Powers, which 
are given to Parliament by the Cbnftitution, 
and to argue for an Expedient, which muft of 
Courfe render them ineffectual, or pervert 
them to Purpofes oppofite to thofe, for 
which they were instituted. Thus Liberty 
was preferved, by preferving the Independency 
of Parliaments. The Proceedings of the Com- 
mons, in the whole Courfe of the Affair wc 
have mention'd, were extremely moderate. 
They went farther, not only in Expreffions 
and 
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and outward Demonftrations of RefpecT: and 
Submiffion, but in real Compliances, than could 
have been expt&cd, or that was perhaps 
ftrictly right ; and when an Expedient was 
fallen upon to draw the King, with fome 
Reputation, out of the Conteft, they gave 
Way to it, although by admitting a Writ far 
the EleBion of a Member, m the Room of one, 
whofe Election they had allow'd, they fuf- 
fcr'd a Precedent to be eftablifh'd, which 
might be turn'd againft them. But the Spirit 
of Liberty, though eafily alann'd, is flow to 
refent even great Provocations, and to a£t with 
Violence, even againft the worft Princes; 
Repeated Injuries, imminent and extreme 
Danger can alone bring things to fiich a Pais; 
and no King of this Nation was-ever diftrefs'd 
by his People, without receiving frequent War- 
nings, as well as accumulating insupporta- 
ble Grievances. King James felt fome Part 
of this Diftrefs in Proccfi of Time. He de- 
ferred it perhaps already. The Commons how- 
ever contented themfelves, in an Addrels to 
him, to aflat their Privileges, and to com- 
plain of this Invafion of them, amongft other 
Grievances. The Proceedings of Parliament 
were carry'd on, in fubfequent Seffions, with 
the fame Moderation and Temper. In that, 
which iollow'd the Difcovery of the Gunpow- 
der treafon, the Oath of Allegiance was im-* 
pofed) and this Pledge of Fidelity, for the 
future, was the fole Hardfliip, (for fiich the' 
Court of Rome and a great Number of that 
Com- 
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Communion cftcem'd it) which the Roman- 
Catholic forty drew on themfelves by fo 
execrable an Attempt The Parliament com- 
ply 'd, on this Occafion, with the King , pro- 
bably againft their own Sentiments ; lince no- 
thing could be more different than his Notions 
and theirs, concerning the Conduct to be held 
with Papijls, and even concerning Popery it- 
felf ; and lince the Favour he fhcw'd, not to 
fay the Court he made, to this Party had al- 
ready created great Uneafinefs, and began to 
be a moll unpopular Fart of his Government, 
He had no War on his Hands, and his Re- 
venues were at leaft as considerable as thoftf 
of the late Queen. The Commons however 
gave him one of the greateft Supplies, which 
had ever been given in Parliament ; and upon 
this Occafion it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, in Confirmation of what we have ad- 
vanced already, that the natural Bent of the 
People, to live well with their Kings, is fo 
ftrong that Parliaments, under no other In- 
fluence than this, will neglect nothing to 
gain them; nay, that a Prince like King 
James, difliked, diftrufted, defpifed, may 
prevail on his Parliament, for a Time, and 
till all Hopes of gaining him are loft, to do 
as well as bear in his Favour, what would not 
be attempted in a better- Reign, nor fucceed 
perhaps, if it was attempted. 

His Deiign of uniting the two Kingdoms 

of England and Scotland faU'd. It was too 

great an Undertaking for fo bad a Workman-. 

We 
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We mufi think that the general Arguments 
againft it were grounded on Prejudice ; on 
falfe and narrow Notions. But there were 
other Reafbns, drawn from the Jcaloufies of 
that Time, and from the Conduct of the 
King, who had beforehand declared all the 
Poji nati, or Perfons born fince his Acceflion 
to the Englijb Throne, naturalized in the 
' two Kingdoms; and thefe were, without 
doubt, the true Reafons, which prevail'd a- 
gainft the Union. The next Time the 
Parliament affembled, to proceed on Bufincfs, 
was in the Year 16 10, and by that Time the 
general Difcontent of the Nation began to 
(hew itfelf in loud and univerfal Murmurs. 
Some Monopolies, the rigid and impolitick 
Proceedings of the Higb-Commijjion Court and 
Star-Chamber, and many other Cauies com- 
bined to raife them. But no particular Grie- 
vance either had, or deferved to have, Co 
great an Effect as the continual Endeavours, 
which were ufed to eftablifh Practices and 
Principles, abfolutely de (tractive of the gene- 
neral Conftitution of the Englijb Govern- 
ment. Such was the Attempt made by 
Bancroft, Archbifhop of Canterbury, when 
he prefented the twenty-jfoe Articles, com- 
monly call'd Articuli Cleri, and pethion'dthe 
King to grant Prohibitions upon them. 
Such again were the Books, publifh'd by 
Cowel and Blackwood, aflerting that the King 
is neither bound by the Laws, nor by his 
Coronation-Oath-, that he hath a Right to 
make 
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make Laws and impofe Taxes, without the 
Confent of Parliament -, and that the Nation 
was reduced to a State of Slavery by the 
Norman Conqueft. Such to conclude this 
Head, were the many ASis, which the King 
himfelf had done, and the many Declara- 
tions, which he had made ; nay, fuch was 
the Declaration he made in this very Par- 
liament, when he affirm'd that although all 
Kings, who are not Tyrants , or perjured, •will 
bound tbemfehes within the Limits of their 
Laws ; yet as it is Blajphemy to difpute 'what 
God may do, Jo it is Sedition in Subjects to 
difyute what a King may do, in the Height 
of bis Power. Thefe Doctrines were new, 
ungrateful and mocking to Englijh Ears ; yet 
the Parliament kept in Temper, and bore 
fuch Language, from this fearful, bullying 
Prince, as the fierceft of his Predeceffors, 
fince Richard the /econd, had never prefumed 
to hold. They took no Notice of Bancroft, 
nor purfued any farther Meafures againft 
Grow/ and Blackwood, after thefc Libels had 
been calPd in by Proclamation, and the read- 
ing of them had been forbid. Nay, there 
was a Subfidy granted, in this very Seffion, 
with as little Pretence as there had been for 
granting the former. All this Temper, 
Submiffion £nd Generality of the Parliament 
were loft on the King, They would not con- 
nive at Grievances, nor facrifice Liberty, 
and thofe were the only Terms, upon which 
an Union with him was to be obtain'd. 
S from 
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From the Year 1610 to 1614, he held no 
Parliament j and it is evident that he would 
never have call'd another, if his Minijlers 
could have fupply'd his Profufion by all the il- 
legal and oppreflive Means, which they ufed 
to raife Money on the People, . and which we 
forbear to enumerate, becaufe the moft par- 
tial Writers, who have endeavour'd to excufe 
them, have not prefumed to deny them. 
Even under this Neceffity, he did not take 
the Refolution of calling a new Parliament, 
till he was prevail'd op by his Favourite, 
Somerfet, who had form'd a Scheme for in- 
fluencing the Elections, and at the Head of 
feveral other Undertakers, flatter'd himfelf 
and his Majler, that he could get iuch 
Members chofen*, asjhould comply folely to 
the King's Defires. But this Projeft proved 
abortive. The Englifli Freedom cannot be 
loft t (fays Wilfon-, and may his Saying prove 
true to all future Generations!) by a few 
baft and tame Spirits, that would unmake 
themfehes and their Pojlerity, to aggrandize 
One Man. It happen'd to King James, 
as it happen'd to his Son. Difgrace at Court 
proved a Recommendation in the Country, 
and the Faces, which appear'd in this new 
Parliament, made the Countenance of the 
Court to droop. 
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From this Time began that Conduct, on 
the Part of the Court, and on the Part of the 
Parliament, which continued to be held, 
with very fatal Uniformity, till it ended in a 
civil War. That the People had Reafon to 
be jealous of the Defigns of the Court, hath 
•appear'd and will appear itill more flagrantly 
in the Sequel; but that the Court had, at 
this Time, nay even in the Month of May 
1640, when King Charles diflblved the laft 
Parliament he had it in his Power to duTolve, 
any Reafon to be jealous of the Parliament, 
or the People, we deny ; and are able to ju- 
ftify our Denial by FaSl and Authority, even 
the Authority of my Lord Clarendon. But 
the Father and the Son, and efpecially the 
former, having no End in calling their Par- 
liaments but to get Money from their People, 
and to evade, rather than refufe, the Re- 
drefs of Grievances ;■ the Art of the Court 
was conftantly employ'd, under Pretence of 
the Urgency of Affairs, and in the Parlia- 
ment of 1614, without any Pretence at all, 
to get the Suhfidies firft difpatch'd. The 
Commons, on the other Side, who knew for 
what they were call'd together, and who ex- 
pected that little Time would be allowed 
them to enquire into Male-Adminijlration 
and to reprefent Grievances, when they had 
once given the Money, infilled for the mod 
Part (for there happen'd Occafions, in which 
they did not infift) that the Confideratiqn 
of Grievances Ihould precede, or at kaft go 
S 2 an 
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an equal Pace with that of the Supply. This 
was the Rock, on which fo many Parlia- 
ments fplit This alone occafion'd the Difib- 
lution of that we are fpeaking of;' and made 
King yames refolve, though he could not 
fuppoct his Reiblution to the End of his 
Reign, to govern by his Prerogative alone, 
and without the Affiftance of his Parliament -, 
that is, to avow abfolute Power. 



LETTER XXI. 

IN our laft Difcourfe, concerning the Pre- 
tentions fee up, and the Attempts made 
by King yames againft the Freedom of the 
EngUJh Conftitution, we carry'd thefc Re- 
marks down to the Year 1614. Wechofeto 
flop there, becaufe it feems to be the very 
diametrical Point of Oppofition, or a Point 
very 1 near to that, between the Government 
of this Prince, and the Government of Queen 
Elizabeth, which we have fo largely infilled 
upon. The Diftruft, between Him and his 
People was now intirely forro'd. His o/fen/he 
and their Aefenffoe Pretentions were now iulty 
explain'd. An Union of Affection between 
him and his People, which the latter flill 
defiredand had long courted, was now grown 
defperate. An Union, unworthy ofa free 
People, a factious Union between the Par- 
liament 
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liament, and the Court, founded in the DeT 
pendence and Submiffion of 'the former, and 
Co much affected by the latter, was after many 
Trials become evidently impracticable. The 
King, as he had managed Affairs, could ne- 
ver govern •with Parliament, nor without it; 
and thofe Powers, which are defign'd to be 
mutual Helps, were turn'd to be mutual Clogs 
on one another ; not by any Deviation on the 
Side of the People, or of their Repre/entatives, 
from the true Line of Government } but by 
a manifeft and almoft continual Deviation 
from it, on the Side of the Crown. 

Thus, were thofe great Diforders in Go- 
vernment and that national Confufion raifed, 
which in a few Years more deftroy'd the 
whole Conftitution. In fhort, that melan- 
cholly Scene, which had been preparing ever 
fince the Acceffion of King James, was 
open'd about this Time, and continued open 
with few Variations, every one of which was 
for the worfe, till that Tragedy began, where- 
in the nobleft as well as the meanefl Blood in 
the Nation was fhed fo profufely, and with 
the Beginning of which we propofe to con- 
clude theft Remarks. 

We have charged the whole, and we 
think very juffcly, to the Account of King 
yames; who attempted to govern Englandhy 
foreign, natby Englijh Maxims; nay, byfuch 
as he was unable to govern his own Country. 
Sure we are, that no Part of it can be laid 
to the Conftitution, or People of England. 
S 3 ThA. 
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The Conftitution was the fame in his Time 
as in the Time of Queen Elizabeth -, and the 
People claim'd, under him, no other Privi- 
legesj nor Powers, than they had enjoy 'd 
under her. It was his Fault, not theirs, if 
by treading in the fame Path, which had kept 
them united with her, they were divided 
from him. Thefe are Points, on which we 
think it proper to infill a little more in this 
Place, in order to caft a greater Light on the 
Particulars, which follow, and to avoid any 
prolix Repetitions, when we come to wind 
up the whole. 

King James Had opened the Parliament, 
which met in 1614, by asking Money for 
the Portion and other Expences of his Daugh- 
ter's Marriage to the Elector Palatine, and 
promifed the Commons Leave and Leifure to 
enquire into Grievances, when they had 
comply'd with this Demand; but Diftruft, 
the Bane of ail Harmony, prevaii'd amongfl 
them, as it is plain even from this conditional 
Promife that it prevaii'd with him, and they 
refolved to begin the Work of the Seflion by 
a Reprefentation of Grievances. 

A principal Article in this Roll was the 
Growth of Popery, encouraged no doubt by 
feveral Paflages in the Conduct of King 
yameSy and particularly by two } his employ- 
ing not only fufpected, but known Roman- 
Catholich in Offices of the higheft Truft and 
Confequence ; and his avow'd Delign of 
marrying his Son to fome Princefs of that 
Religion. 
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Religion. Shall we fay, in the Stile of King 
"James, that it was Preemption in the Com- 
mons to meddle in'foch deep Matters of State? 
Shall we not rather think it was Preemption 
in the Prince to determine a Matter, of this 
Importance to the publick Welfare, to the 
prefent and to future Generations, without 
the Advice, nay againft the Opinion of the 
great Council of the Nation? Shall we not 
rather applaud the Wifdom and Forefight, as 
well as the Virtue of thofe Men, who dif- 
cover'd the Fruit in the Seed; whofe Minds 
foreboded all the mifchievous Confequences 
of fuch an Alliance, and who did their ut- 
moft to prevent the true, original Caufe of 
our greateft Misfortunes? 

Under another Head of Grievances, com- 
plain'd of at this Time, were the Monopolies* 
and many illegal Exa&ions of Money from 
the People. ' The Parliament had the more 
Reafon to lofeno Time, and to fpare noEn- 
deavours in putting a Stop to thefe Encroach- 
ments on Liberty, becaufe the longer they 
lafted, the more familiar they grew. The 
Court improved in the Practice of them. The 
People, who mbmitted to them by Force, 
might have been brought to fubmit to them 
by Cuftom, and the King might become 
able in Time to fupply his Wants without the 
Ajjijlance of Parliament; a Cafe almoft as 
defperate as that of his being able to fupply 
them when, in what Manner, and in what 
Proportions he thought fit, by the Ajjijlance 
S 4 ' cf 
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of Parliament. We fey almoft as dejperate, 
on the Principles touch'd in our laft Letter; 
for, in the firft Place, if King James could 
have fupply'd his Wants without Parliaments, 
he would certainly have call'd none, and the 
Condition of this Nation had been wode than 
that of Spain, of France, and of other Na- 
tions, whofe Examples have been, abfurdly 
enough, quoted to juftify thefe arbitrary Me- 
thods of raijiftg Money, and to induce Man- 
kind to liibmit to them. In France, for In- 
stance, the People muft fuffer; but they may 
complain. Their Mouths are open ; that is, 
their Parliaments may reprefent j and even 
remonftrate ; nay, they have gone fo far, as 
to refufe with Succefs to regifter and give the 
neceflary Forms of a Law to an Edift of the 
Prince, which they judged opprefHve to the 
People. But if King fames had prevail'd, 
he would have govern'd without even thefe 
Shadows ofa Parliament. The People muft 
have fuffer'd and could not have complain'd. 
Their fole Mouth, the Mouth of Parlia- 
ment, would have been ftopp'd, andRedrefs 
of Grievances being no longer attainable by 
the Applications of their reprefentative Body, 
which would have no longer exifted, they 
muft have fumbitted tamely and filently, or 
have fought a Remedy in their collective 
Body, which can only a<£t by Reiiftance, and 
Force. This Situation would have been bad 
enough, God knows j yet not fo bad as the 
other j for, in the fecond Place, if the Par- 
liament 
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liament had been made dependent on the 
Crown, (no Matter by what kind of In- 
fluence ; whether by the Diftribution of Ho- 
nours, the Tranflation of Bijhops, the cor- 
rupting the Electors and the Elected, or the 
other Methods King James took) the Mouth 
of the People had not been ftop'd indeed ; 
but it had been form'd to fpeak another 
Language than that of the Heart. The 
People muft have fuffer'd, and the Parlia- 
ment mull have rejoiced. If they had felt an 
increafing Loadof Debt, the Parliament muft 
have teftify'd great Satisfaction at the Dimi- 
nution of it. If they had felt the Decay of 
Trade, and the Growth of national Poverty, 
the Parliament muft have boafted of the 
Wealth and flourifhing State of the Kingdom. 
If they had feen the Intereft and Honour 
of the Nation, as they faw it too often, neg- 
lected or facrificed, the Parliament muft have 
exulted in the Triumphs of both. In (hort, 
fuch a depending Parliament muft not only 
have connived at the Grievances of their 
Country, but have fan&ify'd them too. 
They muft not only have borne the Rod, 
but have kifs'd it too j not only the Rod of 
their Prince, but the Rod of fome upflart 
Mimjler, who ow'dhis Elevation to his Dis- 
honour, and his Favour to his Shame. But 
as the Integrity of Parliament fecured the 
Nation from any Danger of this Kind; Co 
the Neceffities of the King were the great 
Security againft any Danger of the other. 
Was 
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Was the Parliament therefore to blame, who 
oppofed ftrenuoufly every Innovation fet on 
Foot, to lefien this Security? 

A third Grievance, whicn the Parliament 
defired to have redrefs'd, was that incredible 
Wafte, which King James made of the Re- 
venues of the Crown. Thefe Revenues were, 
at that Time, fo much more than fufficient 
for all the ordinary Occafions of the Govern- 
ment, that Queen Elizabeth, who had fo 
many extraordinary Occafions of Expence, 
who paid fo many old Debts, without con- 
trading new, and atchieved fuch glorious 
Enterprizes abroad, as well as at Home, did 
not receive in Grants from her People above 
* four Millions in more than forty Tears. 
If King "James, who had no extraordinary 
Occafions of Expence, who paid no Debts, 
who atchieved no glorious Enterprizes any 
where, had neither ask'd Money, nor raifed 
it without asking, the fquandering his Re- 
venue had net probably come under Debate 
in Parliament ; but, fince he expe&ed that 
the People fhould provide for his Debts, and 
fupply his Necefiities, it was juft that the 
Reprefentathes of the People mould examine 
how they were contracted. The immenfe 



■ We do not mint lobe told that the Value of Mcnty wa! 
TFry d;ff.renl at that Time from what it ii atv-f but though 
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Eftatcs, which were made in thefe Days at 
Court, the known Corruption not only of 
inferior Agents, but of principal Minijlers, 
and even of tbofe, who were at the Head of 
the Treafury, made fuch an Examination the 
morenecenary, and piovoked and excited the 
more to it. The Houfe ot Commons would 
have thought that they had betray'd their 
Truft, if they had neglected fo important a 
Part of it. By the Proceedings, as well as 
Declarations of the Parliaments, in thefe 
Times, it is plain that they thought they had 
not an arbitrary, but only a conditional 
Power, over the Purfe of the Nation, though 
the Strings of it were in their Hands ; that 
they were to tax the People in no greater 
Proportion than was ftri&ly neceflary to fup- 
port the Honour and Inteieft of the Nation, 
and the Dignity of the Crown j that they 
could make no Judgment, concerning this 
Proportion, if they had not a full Commu- 
nication of the Nature of the .Service^ for 
which extraordinary Aids were demanded; 
and if they did not examine, before they 
granted thefe Aids, how the ordinary Reve- 
nues and any precedent, extraordinary Grants 
had been apply'd. Such Maxims as thefe will 
not be condemn'd, we prefume. They have 
been always profefs'd and frequently purfued, 
from the Time we fpeak of down to the 
Age, in which we live. Since the Reign of 
King William the third, our Princes have in- 
deed flood on a different Foot. They have 
had 
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had a dljiinbt Revenue affign'd to them for 
their particular Ufe. The annual Expences 
and the Debts of the Nation have been Sepa- 
rately provided for by Parliament; and yet 
not only the Management and Application of 
thefe annual Grants, but alfo the immenfe 
Property of the Creditors of the Publick have 
been left to the Crown, as the Management 
and Application of tho/e Revenues were, which 
belong'd properly to the Crown, and by Defi- 
ciencies, on which the Crown, not the Nation t 
was immediately affected. It is no Wonder 
therefore if our Parliaments have thought 
themfelves obliged, fince this great Altera- 
tion, fometimes by Committees, and fbme- 
tirnes by extraordinary Commiffions, to in/pect 
more narrowly into Revenues, which are ftill 
managed by the Officers of the Crown, though 
they make no longer any Part of the Eftate 
of the Crown ; and we perfuade ourfelves 
that no honeft Man would be forry, if the 
Wifdom of our prejent Reprefentatives mould 
think fit to make any Tnquilitions of the fame 
Nature; but even before this Alteration, be- 
fore the Settlement of a civil Lift, and when 
our Princes flood on the (ameFoot as King 
fames the fir ft, with RefpecT: to their private 
and publick Revenue, the Maxims we fpeak 
of were purfued on many Occafions, and al- 
ways with , the univerfal Applaufe of the 
People. In the Reign of King Charles the 
fecond, for Inftance, our Whig-patriots en- 
deavour'd not only to deteS and punifh 
Frauds 
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Frauds and Abufes, by Enquiries into the 
Management of the publick Money, but to 
prevent them like wife, by appropriating what 
they gave to the Ufes, for which it was given ; 
and thus much we think may fuffice, to 
clear the Conduct of the Parliament of 16 14 
from any Imputations on this Head. 

Let us mention, in this Place, one Grie- 
vance more, which we have touch'd upon in 
another. A former Parliament had taken 
fome Notice of it, and this Parliament would 
probably have taken more, if the King had 
allow'd them Time. The Doctrines, which 
eftablinYd the unbounded and ineffable Pre- 
rogative of the King; which reduced the Pri- 
vileges of Parliament to be no longer an an- 
tient and undoubted Right and Inheritance, 
but derived them from the Permijjton and 
^toleration of the Crown, and declared them 
liable to be retrenched at the Will of the 
Princes and which by neceflary Confequence 
changed at once the Nature of the Englijh 
Cpnftitution, from that of a. free to that of 
an arbitrary Government; all thefe Doc- 
trines, we fay, or the Principles, on which 
they were eftablinYd, had been already pub- 
lickly and frequently afferted by King James. 
They were the Language of the Court ; and 
a Party had been form'd in the Nation, who 
made Profeflion of them. They -were main- 
tain'd in Converfation. They were pleaded 
for in Print; and they became foon after- 
wards 
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wards the Dilgrace and Prophanation of the 

Pulpit. 

We have fometimes compared, in our 
Thoughts, thefe Usurpations of King James 
over the Privileges of his People to thofe of 
the Popes, which gave that Prince fo much 
Offence, over the Rights of the Emperors, 
and indeed over the civil Rights of Mankind. 
Charlemagne had made thefe Priefts Princes. 
They continued for about two hundred and 
fixty Years, to fubmit, in the main, to thofe 
Rules, which the imperial Conjiitutions and 
ecclefiajlical Cuftoms had eftablifh'd ; after 
which they flatted, at once, out of thefe 
Bounds. They would be limited Pontiff's, no 
longer, but arbitrary high Prie/ls, like the 
Dairo o{ Japan, fomething more than hu- 
man, and civil as well as ecclefiajlical Tyrants* 
They fcorn'd to go to Tyranny by Degrees, 
but carry'd their Ufurpations at one Leap to 
the utmoft Pitch of Extravagance. Alexan- 
der thefecond deny'd the Right of the Em- 
perors tochufe, or to confirm the Election of 
a Pope. His Succejfor took the InveftUures 
from them. Henry the fourth aflerted the 
imperial Rights, in Oppofition to this Inva- 
fion; but Gregory the feventh aflerted, in Op- 
pofition to him, that Rome was the Capital 
of the World ; that the Pope was indepen- 
dent of all Powers.on Earth ; ihatKings and 
Emperors were liable to be depofed by the 
Plenitude of his Authority. The Pope was 
believed by many, on his Word; and there 
were 
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were more, who found their private Account 
in feeming to believe him. FaSlions were 
raifed to maintain thefe Principles. They 
were cbnfecrated by the Church. They pre- 
vail'd in thofe Days. More than five Centu- 
ries were not fumcient to abohfli the Prac- 
tice t and more than fix have not been fuffi- 
cient to extirpate the Principle. True it is, 
that thefe Popes had feveral Advantages, which 
King James had not; and, amongft others, 
the Minority of Henry the fourth -at the Time, 
when they began this monftrous Usurpation ; 
Whereas when King James fet up his Preten- 
tions, and talk'd, and writ of Prerogative, 
in Terms as ridiculous and full of as much 
Bombaft as thofe, which the Briefs and o- 
ther publick Acls of Hildebrand contain'd, 
the Commons of England were grown up to a 
full Maturity of Property and Power. Shall 
we condemn them for endeavouring to pre- 
ferve the Principles of Liberty \ that they 
might preferve the Spirit of it, andbypre- 
ferving the Spirit > deferve and fecure the 
Continuance of fo great a BlefBng ? Should 
an Englijh Parliament have fate quiet and 
filent, in humble Dependence on the Prince* 
whilft Slavery in Speculation, as well as Prac- 
tice, was making fuch large Advances; whilft 
the Laws of the Land, the Laws of Nature, 
and thofe of God himfelf were perverted to 
impofe a Yoke of bafe and fervile Prejudices 
on the Underftandings and Confciences of 
Mankind? We think not. Sure we are that 
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our Parliaments have been always watchful 
to cenfure and explode, in Time, fuch Doc- 
trines as might, even by Induction and Con- 
fequence, weaken the Foundation of Liberty. 
The Inflances of this Kind are fo well known 
and fome of them fb recent, that we need 
not quote them. But, in order to juftify itill 
farther the Senfe and Conduit of bur Fore- 
fathers, let us appeal even to the prefent Senfe 
of Mankind. We all know that there are 
mercenary and abandon d Wretches amongft 
us, who have dared to plead for a Dependence 
of the Parliament on the Crown; not for that 
Dependence of the federal Parts of the Go- 
vernment on one another -, which our Confti- 
tution hath form'd, and on the Prefervation 
of which the Freedom of our Government 
intirely refts ; but for the moil indirect, the 
molt iniquitous, as well as dangerous Depen- 
dence imaginable ; for a Dependence, to be 
created by Corruption, which muft always 
produce Effects as infamous as its Caufc. 
Corruption, we iay, hath been defended, 
nay, recommended (for we will repeat the 
Afiertion) as a necefiary Expedient of Go- 
vernment. The Reprefentation of the Coun- 
try by the independent Gentlemen of the Coun- 
try hath been faucily and aukwardly ridiculed; 
as if a BUI, to prevent all Perfons, who have 
neither Places nor Penfions, from fitting in 
Parliament was proper to be pafs'd, and thofe 
falutary Laws, which are in Force for pre- 
venting Perfons, who have Places and Pen- 
font 
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Jions, from fitting there were as proper to be 
repeal'd. Nay, tbefe Incendiaries, who go 
about to deftroy our Confutation, have not 
blufh'd in the fame Breath to admit that 
/landing Armies have been generally the In- 
struments of over-turning free Governments, 
and to afErm that a Jianding Army is necef- 
iary to be kept up in -ours; if you afic them 
againft wfiom, they anfwer you very frankly, 
againft the People j if you aflc them why, 
they anfwer you with the fame Franknefs, 
becaufe of th« Levity and Inconftancy of the 
People. Tit's] is the Evil; an Army is the 
Remedy. Our Army is not defign'd, accord- 
ing to thefe DoStors of Slavery, againft the 
Enemies of the Nation, but againft the Na- 
tion. We are confident that the prefent 
Army is incapable of being employ'd to fuch 
Purpofes and abhors an Imputation, which 
might have been juftly caft on CromweT% 
Army, but is very unjuftly infinuated againft 
the prefent. 

Now let us fuppofe that the Time was 
come, when the Parliament ihould think fit 
to cenfure and put a Stab to the Influence of 
fuch Writings as thefe;- would any honefl: 
Man, if he laid his Hand upon his Heart, 
difapprove their Proceedings ? On the con- 
trary, would not every Man, who with'd 
that the Cohftitution 'of this Government 
might be preferved, applaud fuch Meafures 
and blels the Representatives of his Country 
for their Zeal againft the Betrayers of it ? 
T Upon 
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Upon the whole Matter, we think it very 

Plain that the Alarm, which was taken at the 
'ropagation of thefe infamous Doctrines, in 
the Reign of King yames fbejirft, is abun- 
dantly juftify'd not only by the Examples of 
other Parliaments, but by the general Senfe 
of Mankind in all Ages. 

Whenever the Fundamentals of a free Go- 
vernment are attack'd, or any other Schemes, 
ruinous to the general Intereft of a Nation, 
are purfued ; the be ft Service, that can be 
done to fuch a Nation, and even to the 
Prince, is to commence an tarty and vigorous 
Opfofition to them ; for the Event will ak 
ways (hew, as we (hall foon fee in the pre- 
fent Cafe, that thofe, who form an Oppo- 
fition, in this Manner, are the trueft Friends 
to both, however they may be ftigimtized 
at firft with odious Names, which belong 
more properly to thofe, who throw the Dirt 
at them. 

If the Opposition begin late, or be carry'd 
on more faintly, than the Exigency requires* 
the Evil will grow; nay it will grow the 
more by fuch an Oppoiition, till it becomes 
at length too inveterate for the ordinary Me- 
thods of Cure ; and whenever that happens * 
whenever Umrpations on national Liberty arc 
grown too ftrong to be check'd by thefe or- 
dinary Methods, the People are reduced to 
this Alternative. They muft either fubrait 
to Slavery and Beggary, the worft of all po- 
litical Evils j or they muft endeavour to pre- 
vent 
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vent the impending Mifchief by open Force, 
and Refinance, which is an Evil but one De- 
gree lefs eligible than the other. But when 

the Oppojition is begun early and carry' d on 
vigoroufty, there is Time to obtain Redrefs 
of Grievances, and pot a Stop to fuch Ufur- 
pations by thofe gentle and lafe Methods, 
which their Conftitution hath provided} Me- 
thods, which may and have often proved fa-, 
tal to wicked Minifiers-, but can never prove 
fetal to the Prince himfelf. -He is never in 
Danger but when thefe Methods, which 
all arbitrary Courts diflike, arc too long, de- 
lay'd. 

The moft plaufible Objection to fuch Pro-r 
ceedings, and by which well-meaning Men 
are frequently made the Bubbles of thofe, 
who have the worft Defigns, arues from a 
ialfe Notion of Moderation. True political 
Moderation confifts in not oppofing the Mea- 
sures of Government, except when great and 
national Inttcrefts are at Stake; and when 
that is the Cafe, in oppofing them with fuch 
a Degree of Warmth, as is adequate to the 
Nature of the Evil, to the Ctrcurnftances of 
Danger attending it; and even to thofe of 
Opportunity. To oppofe upon any. other 
Foot j to oppofe Things, which are not blame- 
worthy, or which are of no material Confe- 
quence to the national Intereft, with fuch 
Violence as, may di'forder the Harrriony of 
Government, is certainly Fa&ion; but it is. 
like wife FaSlion and FaStion of the wot ft 
T 2 K'ind; 
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Kind, cither not to oppofe at all, or not to 
oppofe in earneft, when Points of the greateft 
Importance to the Nation are concern'd. 

The Truth of all this Reafoning will be 
confirm'd by what remains to be iaid of 
King 'James and King Charles the firfi. 
Ifthcre had not been an early and honeft Op- 
pofition, in Defence of national Liberty, a- 
gainft King James, his Reign would have 
fufficed to eftablifli him in the Seat of arbi- 
trary Power. If the Oppojttton had been 
more generally back'd with the Weight of the 
Nation in due Time ; if the Court had not 
been able to divide Men againft their general 
Jntereft, upon Principles of Prerogative and 
Liberty, King James muft have comply'd in 
Time \ the Confiitution would have been re- 
fettled on its right Foundation ; his Family 
would have been preferved ; all our national 
Calamities would have been prevented \ and 
the Sins of the Court might have been ex- 
piated by the Punifhment of one or two of 
the "Minijiers. But a Prerogative Party 
having been nurfed up from the Beginning, 
and gain'd Strength in the whole Courfe of 
King James's Reign, the Strength of the Na- 
tion was divided, and the Conteft continued 
fo . long between the King and the People, 
that Refentment and Pajfion and Prejudice 
and FaSIion took Place on all Sides. The 
foftanH gentle Methods of Cure, which our 
Conftitution had provided, became impracti- 
cable. A provoked People fought their Re- 
medy 
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tnedy in Refjlance. A civil. War followed. 
The Englijh Government was fubverted, in- 
ftead of being reform'd. 

What hath been Jaid will ferve to juftify 
the Conduct of the Parliament, as well as the 
general Alarm, which the Nation had taken 
in 1 6 14. Thefe were the Crimes, the hei- 
nous, unpardonable Crimes, for which King 
yames diffolved this Parliament, with fo 
much Indignation, after they had fate but a 
few Weeks, and had not Time given them 
to pafs even one Law. Thefe were the 
Crimes, for which he confined to the Tower 
and other Prifons, and punifh'd in other Way s, 
fo many of the moft active Members. Laft- 
ly, thefe were the Crimes, which made him 
refolve, what be had before attempted, to 
govern without Parliament. The particu- 
lar Confequences of thefe Meafurcs will ap- 
pear in our next Letter, when we come to 
confider his ConduSt of our national Intere/ls 
abroad, againjl the Setife of the Nation; in 
which Period of Time, the foreign Affairs 
are fo intermix'd with parliamentary and 
domefiick Affairs, that we mail not divide 
them, but fpeak of them together, having 
firfl: very briefly made our Observations on his 
Management of Parties, 
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LETTER XXII, 

IN Letter AV1JI, we have fpoken of the 
State of Parties it the Acceffion of King 
James. We are how to make our Observa- 
tions on his Management of tbem. It is ne- 
ceflkry we (hould do this, in order to give 
a compleat and juft Idea of his Government; 
and yet fo much hath been faid on the Subject, 
by Writers of all Denominations, and even 
by ourfelves, that there remains but very little 
to be added, either for Curiofity, or Instruc- 
tion. 

We might obferve how he drew himfelf 
into fome Trouble, if not Danger, and ex- 
pofed himfelf to the Neceffity of {bedding 
fome Blood, in the very firft Months of his 
Reign, by eipoufing the Faffions of a Partyl 
by difgracing and profcribing Men, who had 
no Crime at that Time towards him but 
their Attachment to the late Queen ; by avow- 
ing the Caufe of the Earl 01 EJfex, whofe 
Dcfigns had been, no doubt, as treafonable, 
at leaft, and as chimerical too, as thoie, into 
which he drove Grey, Cobbam and Raleigb t 
or which were imputed to them. 

Several other Anecdotes, concerning Fac- 
tions at Court and Parties in tbe Nation 
might be collected and rcmark'd upon. But 
1 ■ we 
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wc fliall pais them over, and confine our- 
felves to obferve, in a very few Inftances, 
how he adapted his particular Management of 
Parties to the general and main Defign of 
his Policy, what Strength he acquired; 
what Strength he loft by this Conduct ; and 
what Contefts he entail'd on Posterity. 

There were no Parties* at this Time, in 
the Nation, but fueh as were form'd on reli- 
gious Differences ; and it had been a great 
ObjecT: of the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, to 
keep all Parties within thofe Bounds. We 
know the Maxims, on which (he proceeded, 
by a Letter of Sir Francis Walfingham, writ 
exprefly on this Subject. She thought that 
Confciences were not to bt forced, but won and 
reduced by Truth, Time, TnftruSlion and Per- 
Juafion-, and that Caujes of Confcience lofe 
their Nature, when they exceed their Bounds 
and grow Matter of Faclion. By keeping 
to thefe Maxims, (lie fucceeded. The Par- 
ties in the Church made none in the State. 
They were obliged to live in doe Subjection 
to Laws, wifely made and moderately exer- 
cifed. They were never puninYd, whiffl 
they continued in this Subjection ; much lefs, 
were they provoked^ or encouraged to go 
out of it. The Powers of the Church were 
applyM to the Support of the EJlabliJJjtnetit, 
notrender'd fubfervient to any factious De- 
figns of the Court ; and ecclefiafrical Violence 
was reftrain'd from confirming the Obftinacy 
of thofe, who diflented, by Perfecution of 
T 4 them, 
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them, or from increasing their Numbers, by 

Perfecution of others. 

Dire&Iy oppofite to this Conduct was that 
of King James. In hafte to mew his farts, 
he had a Conference between the Bt/bofs 
and the puritan Minifters at Hampton Court, 
in a few Months after his Acceffion ; where 
he made himfelf a principal Party in the 
Difpute. His Courtiers flatter'd him, and 
Archbifhop Whitgift, who died foon after- 
wards and probably doated then, declared 
himfelf verily perfuaded that the King 
/poke by the Spirit of God. But furely fuch 
a Conference, however it might frighten and 
filence, could neither inftrudt norperfuade; 
and the King was fo far from trailing, like 
his Predeceflbr, to the Force of Truth and 
the Aid of Time, that in this very Confe- 
rence he threaten'd to employ another kind 
of Force, if he did not meet with Compli- 
ance in a Time to be limited. The Bifhops 
were at firft to admonifh paternally and to 
confer amicably •, but left they mould not fuc- 
, ceed by preaching, writing and living Men 
into Conformity, (the fole Means they ought 
to defirej or, if they defired others, the 
fole Means they ought to be fuffer'd to em- 
ploy) they were to have Recourfe to CompuU 
Jion afterwards. The fame Spirit reign'd in 
the firft Speech, which this Prince made to 
his Parliament} for there he not only mafs'd 
together, imprudently as well as unjuflly, all 
the Diueaters from the eflablifh'd Church 
under 
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tinder the general Denomination of Puritans 
and Novelifts, but he declared them all in- 
fufferable in any wett-govern'd Commonwealth ; 
fo that he put them all out of his Protection, 
£ven though they conBned themfelves with- 
in thofe Bounds, to which Caujet of Confci- 
ence may reasonably extend, and profcribed 
them for their Opinions, not their PraStices. 

On thefe Principles he proceeded, and 
what we have faid here may fuffice, upon 
this Head, for his whole Reign. The Con- 
fequence of this Conduct was that tbofi 
Se£h, who were not dangerous at firft, be- 
came fo at laft. They became fo, in fome 
Degree, from the Moment the Declarations 
we have mention 'd were made j for nothing 
is found more true in Nature and Experience 
than this; that they, who are opprefs'dby 
Governments, will endeavour to change them ; 
and that he, who makes himfelf terrible to 
Multitudes, will have Multitudes to fear. 
But this was not all. As he made tbefe 
SeSis his Enemies, fo he gave them great 
Advantages of Popularity and Strength. The 
jirft of thefc Advantages, which we (hall 
take Notice of, arofe from the great In- 
dulgence he fliew'd to the Roman Cathoficks, 
and the favourable Sentiments of that Reli- 
gion, which he exprefs'd on all private, and 
many publick Occafions. We need not de- 
fcend into the particular Inftances; for though 
we give little Credit to Deageant's Memoirs 
in general, and none to what he fays of .a 
Letter* 
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Letter, written by King James to the Pope, 
acknowledging him Vicar of Chrifi and 
Head of the Cburcb ; yet is there a Multitude 
of other Proofs, too notorious and too well 
fupported to be deny'd> We think it plain, 
upon the whole Matter, that feveral Paf- 
fages in his Conduit, both before and af- 
ter his coming into England, were unworthy 
of a Proteftant King at any Time, and were 
equally impolitick at this Time ; when the 
Zeal of Papifis to attack, and of Proteftant* 
to defend the Reformation was at the higheft 
Pitch ; and when even the lead Condefcen- 
fion, on either Side, would have been thought 
little Iefs than Apoftacy. Fear for his Per- 
Jbtt, and little Notions of Policy were proba- 
bly the Motives, which determin'd this Part 
of his Conduct ; but whatever the Motives 
were, the Effect was certainly this. He 
made the Caufe of the Court to pafs amongft 
many for the Caufe of Popery-, and it was 
not hard by Confequence for the Puritans, 
who were opprefs'd by the Court, to make 
their Caufe pafs for that of the Reformation. 
We are far from thinking that this was pro- 
perly the Cafe on cither Side; but the Ap- 
pearances were ftrong enough to fix fuch 
Prejudices in the Minds of Men, already pre- 
pared by Jealoufy and Sufpicion. This Ad- 
vantage, fofooliihly given, operated ftrongly 
againft the Court, both mJbis Reign and the! 
next. In this, it was apply'd to no ill Pur- 
pofes. In the next, it was very wickedly im- 
proved i. 
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proved ; but they, who gave it firft, and 
whocon tinned to give it afterwards, arejuftly 
to be reputed the Accomplices of thofe, who 
improved it fo wickedly, how much ibever 
they ftood in Oppofition to one another. 

A fecond Advantage of Popularity and 
Strength, which King James gave to the 
Puritans, was this. He rank'd amongft 
their Party, nay he drove into that Party, 
as much as he was able by fevere Ufage, all 
thofe, who ftood up in Defence even at civil 
Liberty. The Averfion, which he exprefs'd 
to the Puritans, form'd a Kind of League 
between him and the warmeft of the efia- 
bli(h*d Ckrgy ; and when thefe were once 
become a Court Party, we are not to won- 
der if others grew as warm as thefe, and if 
the greateft Part of that Body of Men united 
in a Caufe, which flatter'd their PaJJions, and 
open'd the Road of Preferment to them. No 
King no Bijhop, was the Language of the 
Court. No Bijhop no King, was that of the 
Church. Had the Monarchy and the Hie~ 
rarcby been attack'd, this united Zeal in a 
common Caufe would have been commend- 
able and fiiccefsful too; for the Nation was 
not now, nor for a long time afterwards, fo 
diftemper'd that any FacJton could raife its 
. Head with Effedt again ft the juft Prerogative 
of the Crown and the eftablifli'd Rights of 
the Church. But the Truth requires we 
mould lay, that this Union was form'd to 
offend and invade, and to extend both be- 
yond 
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yond the Bounds prescribed to them by the 
Englijb Confutation. It was great Blindnefs 
in the Clergy not to lee that to enlarge the 
Bottom of the Court, they narrow'd their 
own; that they fix'd a Center of Union \ 
wherein all their divided Enemies would meet 
and unite with many, who were thenFriends 
to the Church, but might come, as it bap- 
pen'd afterwards, from being againft the 
Clergy to be againft the Church itielf. It was 
a great Misfortune to the Nation, that the 
Clergy did not fee the Truths in Time; 
findc if they had feen them, they might 
have been happy Inftruments of preventing 
that Mifchief, which follow'd foon after the 
Time we fpeak of, and that Divifion of Iri- 
tcrefts between the Crown- and the People, 
which was created by King jfames, and hath 
proved fo fatal to his Pofterity. But to 
return* By a contrary Conduct, by efpou- 
fing and fan&ifying the Principles and by 
promoting the Meafures of King yams,, the 
Clergy became Part of the FaSlion of the 
Court, and (bared very unjuftly the Imputa- 
tion of favouring Popery, but very juftly 
that of advancing "Tyranny. This was a fe- 
cond Advantage, which King "James gave to 
the Puritans. He varnim'd their Caufe with 
Popularity, and he increafed their Numbers. 
He made Puritans in his Time, z&janfenijls 
have been iince made in France, and Jaco- 
bites in Britain, by calling Men fo and by 
treating them as fuch. They mufl have 
been 
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been fharp-fighted, indeed, of whom my 
Lord Clare ndon fpeaks, and who could difcern 
the Rebellion contriving from, if not before, 
the Death of Queen Elizabeth ; bat they 
muft be quite blind, who do not difcern the 
Seeds of Rebellion fowing in every Part of 
the Conduct of King James, and particularly 
in this, which we have now touch'dj the 
Management of Parties, 

Thefe Evils were aggravated, and the Con- 
ferences of them were precipitated by his. 
conducing our national Interejls abroad a- 
gdinfi the Senfe of the Nation. 

During the firft Period, into which we 
divide this Reign (that is, to the Year 1614) 
King James meddled little and, to lay the 
Truth, had little Occafion to meddle in fo- 
reign Affairs. The ^treaty, which he made 
with Spain in 1604, had been much cen- 
fured, and Sir C. Cornwallis, in a Letter 
to the Lord Cranburne, auerts that England 
never loft fitch an Opportunity of winning 
Honour and Wealth unto it, as by retinauifo- 
ing the War againft an exhaufted Kingdom 
and a Prince held in little Veneration forjuf- 
fering bimfelfto be wholly govern'd by a Man 
generally hated. This "Treaty, however, was 
not probably fo bad as it hath been reprefent- 
ed, and the Commerce operi'd with Spain 
became a Source of inexhauftible Riches to 
our Nation; but ftill there was fomething 
prepofterous and mean in the Conduit of 
King James abroad, even whilft he had (a 
little 
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little to do there, and fo fafe a Part to acl 
He courted that very Power, the Power oF 
Spain, whom Queen Elizabeth had broke, 
and who would have courted him, if he 
had known how to put (6 much as Dignity 
in his Proceedings. He difobliged the Dutch, 
whole Power had been raifed by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and who muil have continued to de- 
pend on him, if he had known how to be 
cither a Friend, or an Enemy-, and yet he 
bore moil ignominioufly from this very People 
the greatest Injuries and Affronts imaginable. 
He had neither the Courage to chaftife this 
infant State, nor the Senfe to protect it. 
Their Treaty with their old Matters, the Spa- 
niards, began in the Year, 1607J was conti- 
nued in 1608; and ended in 1609, in a 
Truce of twelve Years. During the whole 
Courfc of this long Negotiation, King Jafnei 
fhew'd his Partiality in Favour of the Spa- 
niards; and though he fign'd, about this' 
Time, two Treaties with the States as So- 
vereigns; yet he made no Scruple, upon forae 
Occasions, of declaring them Rebels. The 
Death of the Duke of Cleves, and the De- 
putes about that Succeffion, prefented to 
Henry the fourth an Opportunity he waited 
for; and he was ready, when Ravaillac 
ftabb'd him, to attack the Houfe of Aufiria, 
whofe Power in Germany began once more to 
give Umbrage, though Rodolphus the fecond 
was (till on the Imperial Throne. King 
"James left his Troops with the Dutch, not- 
withstanding 
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Standing the Trace. They were emplby'd 
in this Quarrel ; and we cannot think him 
to blame for taking no farther Part in the Ho- 
ftilities. His Views were, and they ought 
to have been, at this Time, and in this Re- 
spect, very different from thofe of that hero- 
ical King of France. But in the new Scene 
of German Affairs, which open'd a few Years 
afterwards, and which continued, during the 
laft Period of his Reign, (that is from the 
Year 16 14) nothing could be more fcanda- 
lous than his taking nd Part at all, except his 
taking the Part he did take. That he 
fhould have made himfelf a Principal in 
that terrible War, which broke out in Ger- 
many in 16 18» and which lafted thirty Years, 
we cannot perfuade ourfelves; neither do 
we believe that any Man, who does not take 
Up his Opinions on Truft, but examines this 
intricate and perplex'd Part of the Hiftory of 
the laft Century with Care, will be of ano- 
ther Mind ; and yet King y antes mufl: have 
made himfelf a Principal m this War, if he 
had engaged in it, as he was advifed by fome 
to engage, and as he hath been blamed 
by many for not engaging. The Cenfures, 
under which he has pafs'd on this Occafion, 
would have been jufter, if thofe, who have 
made them, had diftinguifh'd better between 
the Patrimony of his Children, by defending 
the Palatinate, and promoting their Gran- 
deur, by feconding their Ambition., between 
Wjntributing to fupport the Proteftant Interefl 
abioad. 
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abroad, and taking on his Shoulders a Load, 
which it was neither reafonable nor potiiblc 
that he fhould bear ; between that Conduct, 
which he ought to have held, as King of 
tbts IJland, and that, which he might have 
been obliged to hold, if his Dominions had 
lain on the Continent, Our Writings will not 
pafs, we believe, for Apologies in Favour of 
King James; and yet we fhall explain this 
Point a little lefs to his Disadvantage, per- 
haps, than it hath been ufually taken. 

If King James had follow 'd the Advice 
of thofe, who would have had him enter 
into an immediate War to maintain the 
EletJor Palatine on the Throne of Bohemia, 
he muft have exhaufted and rain'd this Na- 
tion to fupport it He muft have furnifh'd 
Subfidies to Betblem Gabor and the Prince 
of Anfpacb; he muft have fed the War 
in Hungary; fomented the Revolt in Au- 
firia ; paid the Army of the Princes eftbe 
Union ; oppofed the Duke of Bavaria in Bo- 
hemia, and Spinola in the Palatinate. Let us 
conuder in Oppofition to whom, and in Con- 
cert with whom, he muft have carry 'd on 
this vaft Undertaking. On one Side, the 
whole Popifls Intereft, in the Empire, was 
clofely united, and the Caufe of Ferdinand 
was the common Caufe of the Party. The 
Popijh Intereft, out of the Empire, confpired 
in the fame Caufe. The King of Poland 
affifted the Emperor in Hungary. Troops 
from Italy and a great Army from the Ne- 
therlands 
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thtrlandi afled for him in Germany. The 
Furic of the Pope and that of the King of 
Spain were open to him. Even France t 
who ought in good Policy to have oppofed 
the Houfe of Auftria, was induced, by the 
Bigotry of her Court and, perhaps, by the 
private Intereft of Luines, to declare for the 
Emperor againfl the King of Bohemia. On 
the other Side, the Proteflttnt Intereft, in 
the Empire, was far from being clofely united 
and farther ftill from making the Caufe o( 
Frederick the common Cauie of the Party. 
Even the Princes of the Union had different 
Views; many of them lean'd to the Empe- 
ror; none of them could be entirely depend- • 
ed upon; and the Elector of Saxony, t' o 
moft powerful of the Protectant Princes ot 
the Empire, was lb far from uniting with 
the others, that he was firft privately, and 
afterwards openly, but all along very fteadily 
on the Side of Ferdinand. Out of the Em- 
pire, fome Affiftance might have been ex- 
pected from the King of Denmark and the 
Dutch-, but even their Accemon muft have 
been purchafed; at leaft, it mud have been 
made ufeful, at the Expence of Britain* 
What other Allies could King James have 
hoped for ; and who can fee, without fmi- 
ling, in that godly Prelate, Archbifliop Ab- 
hot's Letter to Sir Robert Naunton, the Name 
of the Duke of Bouillon, together with Tre* 
mouille, a rich Prince in France, men tion'd 
upon fuch an Occafion ? Short and im- 
V perfed 
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perfect as the Account we have given «j 
thofe, who know the State of Europe at the 
Time we fpeak of, know that it is true; 
and if we were to look no farther than the 
Reprefentations made by Juliana of Naffau 
to her Son, againft his accepting the Crown 
of Bohemia, we (hould difcover in them, 
with the true and fatal Reafons why King 
James did not affift Frederick at all, unan- 
swerable Reafons why he ought not to have 
taken upon him the Bohemian Quarrel in the 
Manner he mail have taken it, if he bad 
taken it upon him at that Time. That 
King James mould have prepared for this 
Storm, which was long in gathering; that 
he ihould have labour'd to unite and to for- 
tify the Protectants of Germany, before it 
bappen'd ; and to comfort and fuccour and 
protect them, after it happen *d ; that he had 
many fair Opportunities of doing this, with- 
out engaging farther than the Intereft of Bri- 
tain allow'd j and that he neglected therri 
all, we admit and are able to (hew. He 
might have put himfelf on fuch a Foot in 
Europe, as to have mediated at leaft (which 
was the only Part he attempted to a&) fuc- 
cefsfully for the Bohemians, and to have 
fcreen'd his Son-in-Law from the Vengeance 
of the Emperor, and the Ambition of the 
Duke of Bavaria. But he put himfelf on 
fuch a Foot, and he acquired fuch a Charac- 
ter, that he had no Credit among the Pro- 
tejlants, nor much Influence over his Son-in 
Law, 
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Law, and that the Roman Catholic Party, 
Cure of amufing him, neglected anddefpifed 
him. He might have declined taking the 
Bohemian Quarrel upon him; and yet not 
have made his Court to the Emperor and the 
King of Spain, by disavowing and condemn- 
ing Frederick^ and even by fufFering/ them 
not only to drive this Prince out of Bohemia, 
but to take the Palatinate from him and his 
Family, and give a Wound, almoft mortal, 
to the whole Protejlant Cauje in Germany. 
Nay, he did worfe. Bvfeolijh Embafjies and 
ridiculous Negotiations, he gave Time and 
furnifh'd Advantages, which could not have 
been had without his Affiftance, to the Pcpijh 
Party. By the fame Means he check'd, he 
weaken'd, he difcouraged, and more than 
once difarmed the Protejlant Party. Infhorr, 
not only the Principles of his Conduit were 
wrong, but the Meafures of it compofed 
fuch a Series of Blunders as we feldom find 
in Hiftory ; becaufc it is hardly poffible, in 
the Courfe of Nature, that/«ci> CharaBers, 
in fuch Situations, fhould appear above once 
in a Century. 

It may be objected, perhaps, by fome of 
the Writers, who adorn and inftru6t the pre- 
fent Age, that King James was universally 
and juftly condemn'd for not taking the Bohe- 
ff«<j» Quarrel upon him, as well as for not de- 
fending the Palatinate ; and that he muft have 
purfued, in the loft Cafe, the fame Meafures 
as we think him juftify'd for not purfuing in 
U 2 the 
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the former. We (hall not refute this Objec- 
tion by (hewing, as it would be eafy for us to 
do, in various Particulars, the prodigious Dif- 
ference between the two Co/is; the infupera- 
blc Difficulties he would have eitcounter'd in 
one, and the many Facilities he would Have 
bad in the other* The Deduction would be 
too long and extenfive for the narrow Limits 
ofthefe Eflays. But we frall'confent our- 
fclves with making two Obfervations, fuffi- 
cient to fetisfy any reafcnable Man, and which 
will fliew, at the fame Time, what different 
Notionsof the Partthis Nation ought to take 
in foreign Jffairs, were entertain'd by out 
Forefathers, from thole, which we, their 
wifer Offspring, have purfued. When King 
James took the Refolunon of calling the Par- 
liament^ which fate in 1621, the Battle of 
Prague was loft and Bohemia too with it. 
• U-KmA CM. T ^ C * Afi * a, * ons of thc People 
were raifed, but it was for the 
Recovery of the Palatinate; and in this 
Point the Senfc of the Parliament went along 
with the Affections of the People. On thc 
other Point, the Senfe of the Parliament had 
not been exprefs'd, there having been no Par- 
liament held from the Year 16 14 till this 
Time. But what this Senfe would have been, 
may be eafily collected, from the Advice given 
in the Petition and Remonfiranee of the Com' 
mom, at this Time, As zealous as they were 
to engage even in a War, . for recovering the 
Palatinate, they were not enough trans- 
ported 
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ported by their Zeal, or enough byafs'd in fa- 
vour of any foreign Jnterefl, to forget the 
true Intereft of Britain. They advifcd the 
King to a War but they advhed him not 
to reft upon a War in tbofe Parts oniy, which 
would con fume bis Treafure and di (courage bis 
People. They advifed that tbe Bent of' this 
War might be againft that Prince, (the King 
of Spain) wbofi Armies and Treafures baa 
firji diverted and fince maintain 'd tbe War in 
the Palatinate. On which Side now was 
the Senfe of the Nation; and how imperti- 
nent are they, who have quoted this Senfe, 
to authorize our taking Part in every German 
Quarrel, b/ paying SubfiJiet, maintaining 
Armies, and involving ourftlves in all the 
Affairs of the Continent? How monftrous is 
the Abfurdity and Impudence of *tbofe, who 
have aflerted that the Cafe of the People of 
the Palatinate, invaded by a powerful Ene- 
my, who pretended to nothing lefs than the 
Conquelt of them, is parallel to that of the 
People of Hanover, invaded by Nobody, and 
over whom no foreign Power pretends to any 
Dominion! The Parliament pointed out 
to King James a Meafure effectual for fup- 
porting the Proteflant Interefi abroad j but 
fuch a Meafure as this Nation might purfue 
by exerting her natural Strength. The 
Power of Spain fupported the Emfercr and 
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the Popijb League; an Army of Spain con- 
qucr'd the Palatinate ; and yet the Artifices 
of that Court deluded King James to fuch a 
Degree, that he dream'd of recovering the 
Patrimony of his Children by the good Offices 
of the Spaniards, and was incapable of pur- 
fuing, in earneft, any other Mealures, even at 
the Time when Spinola was ftripping them 
of this Patrimony and reducing them to feek. 
their Bread in another Country. To this De- 
pendence on Spain he facrificed not only 
them, but his own Honour, the Affection of 
his Subjects, the Profperity of his Kingdoms, 
and the Security of the Protefiant Religion. 
It was this magick Charm, which the Par- 
liament endeavour'd in vain to diflblve, by 
preffing him to a War with Spain, which 
his maritime Force could have carry 'd on prin- 
cipally; which would have ftop'd thatSource, 
from whence the Popijb Party in Germany 
derived fo many Supplies ; and which would 
have render'd the Protefiant Party, by Con- 
fequence, a more equal Match for the Em- 
peror. But this was not the Jble wife and 
honeft View, which the Parliament propofed 
bv pointing out and infifting on this Meafure. 
Therewzsanother, which touched them more 
nearly, and which they had more at Heart. 
We (hall mention it in our next Difcourfe, 
and it will lead us from our Obfervations on 
this Reign to thofe few on the nex t t with 
which we intend to clofe, at leaft for the 
prefent, 
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prefent, all our Remarks on the HKrory of 
England. 



LETTER XXIII. 

ANOTHER Object, befides recovering 
the Palatinate, which the Parliament 
had in View, when they prefs'd King "James 
to break with Spain, was preventing theMar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the Infanta. 
He had beep banter'd and abufed by the Spa- 
niards, when he treated a Marriage between 
hiseldeft Son, Prince Henry, and Anne of 
Aufiria; and yet no foonerdid the Duke of 
Lerma, in the Year 16 16, make fome Over- 
tures of marrying the Infanta Mary, fecond 
Daughter of Philip the third, to Prince 
Charles, but this Solomon of ours catch' d at 
the Bait, which was thrown out to him, and . 
hung faft on the Hook for feven Years to- 
gether. 

The Scheme of farther Ufurpationa in 
Germany was already laid, by the Houfe of 
Aufiria; and the Character of Ferdinand, 
who was to fucceed Matthias, and who did 
fucceed him three Years afterwards, gave 
Hopes of pufhing thefe Ufurpations with V\- 
gour and Advantage. The Part of Spain 
had been great in promoting thefe Defigns, 
It -was effential to their Succefs that it fhould 
U 4 be 
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be fo likewife in the Execution of them. No 
Oppofition, of any Moment, was to be appre- 
hended from France, where the Principles of 
Defpotifm and of Bigot-Popery prevail d more 
than ever, and who had concluded, in the 
Year 1615, a double Marriage with Spain, 
The Truce of twelve Years, made with the 
Pufcb in 1609, would enable the Spania* as 
to fupport the Popijb League from the low 
Countries, as in all Cafes they might do 
from Italy, and if they could keep the King 
tA Great Britain from diverting the Forces 
of Spain in the mean Time, there was Rea- 
fon to hope that thefe united Powers might 
conquer both the Palatinates, as well as Be* 
hernia, and break the Force of the Proteflant 
League in Germany, before the Expiration of 
fb.3 Truce and the Renewal of the War with 
the united Provinces of the low Countries 
fliould create another Diverfion. This was 
A principal Part of the Plan laid by the Houfe 
t>f Auftrja and the other Roman Catholick 
Princes, for oppreffing the Protrfiants and 
invading the Liberties pf Germany. To the 
eternal Infamy of King James, it Succeeded 
even beyond the Hopes of thofe, who kid 
it. The Hints, which Digty gave him in 
fhe very Beginning of this Negotiation, might 
have put him on his Guard, and a thoufand 
Things, which happen'd in theCourfe of it, 
Would have undeceived, provoked and deter- 
mined any other Man. His Presumption, 
his Fear and, above all, his perverfe Syflem 
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of Policy prevented any -Effects of thefc Kinds. 
Wc forbear entering into the Particulars of 
what he did for Spain -, of what he fufrer"d 
Spain to do; and of all the Indignities, which 
he received from every Branch of the Houfe 
of Auflria, during thefe Tranfactions. Moft 
of them have been obferved, and are faffi- 
cicntly known; and it would be an mincccf- 
fary Work to point out fome few Inflances 
more, which have not been, perhaps, taken 
Notice of, or explain'd as much as they de- 
fended. We mall fpare ourfelves and our 
Readers this disagreeable Recollection, and 
only obfcrve in general the Plan, upon which 
King James appears to have acted} as we 
have obferved what the Plan was of thofe, 
who made fo fetal an Ufeof his Weakness. 
His Oily Pride could not be fatisfy'd, unle£> he 
match'd his Son with a Daughter of Spain, 
or France. He had been dilappointed for- 
merly on that Side and lately on this. Ho 
was rcfolved at any Rate not to be disappoint- 
ed a third Time. The immenfe Sum, which 
had been promifed for the Infanta's Portion, 
tempted him the more, becaufe for fevers! 
Ye4rs he would call no Parliament to grant 
him Supplies, and he found it hard to raifo 
them, even in fmall Proportions, without a 
Parliament. He imagined vainly, that this 
Alliance v/\ih'Spain would give hkn great 
Confideration abroad ; and wickedly, that it 
would afford him Means of railing and ex- 
tending his Prerogative at home, lie law the 
Milchiefs, 
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Mifch'icfs, which accrued to the Protejlant 
Interefi abroad, either as immediate, or as re- 
mote Efiefts of his Conduct ; either in Con- 
fequence of what he did, or in Confequence 
of what he neglected; and we are willing 
to believe that he felt, in fome Degree, 
thofe, which fell on the Family, into which 
he had marry'd his Daughter. But the In- 
tereft of the Protectants in general touch'd 
him little. Abroad, as well as at home, he 
chofe rather by Condefcenfions and Submif- 
fions to court his Enemies, than to unite his 
Friends among one another and to attach 
them to himfelf. In his Zeal for the ima- 
ginary Rights of Princes, he could not for- 
give the Elector Palatine for taking Arms a- 
gainft. the Emperor ; and whilft he look'd 
on htm as a Rebel, forgot that he was his 
Sen. If he remember'd it at any Time and 
felt any Concern, the Sentiment was fiirely 
very faint -, fince we find that the diftant 
and uncertain Profpeft of making fome to- 
lerable Compofition for this nnbappy Prince, 
by the Interceffion of Spain, was always fuf- 
ficient to calm his paternal Solicitude. He 
jaw without doubt, at leaft during the Life 
of Philip the third, who did not die till the 
Year 1621, that Spain was not much in ear- 
ned to give him the Infanta; but he feem'd 
refolved to overcome all Difficulties and to 
determine the Councils of Spain, and even of 
Rome, in his Favour, by Dint of Conceffions. 
The Truth is, he went fo far in his Con- 
ceffions 
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ceffions at laft, that thefe Councils feem'd to 
be determined. Thofe of Spain, at leaft, 
■were fo moft certainly in the Year 1623, 
even before the Voyage of the Prince into 
Spain; and the ArticlsS fworn to both by 
him, when he was there, and by his Father 
here, amounted to little lefs than a diredt 
Eftablilhment of Popery. That this Charge 
is juft will, we think, appear evident, when 
it (hall be remember' d without entering into 
more Particulars, that by theje Articles the 
King and Prince of Wales engaged for the 
Sufpenfion, and even Abrogation of atl Laws 
made againft Roman CatboUcks -, that they 
engaged never to confent to the making any 
new Laws of the fame Kind ; and that, as 
the Children to be born of thisMarriage were 
to be educated by their Mother, till tenTears 
of Age, in Compliance with the King of 
Spain's Demands; fo the Prince was pre-' 
vail'd on to promife that he would lengthen 
this Term till twelve Tears, according to the 
Defireof the Pope. 

Thus was King James arauCed till the Be- 
ginning of the Year 1623, when the upper 
Palatinate and the Dignity of Elector were 
taken from Frederick and conferr'd on the 
Duke of Bavaria, by the Diet of Ratisbon -, 
or, to fpeak more properly, by the Preroga- 
tive of Ferdinand, who a&ed in the Diet as 
dogmatically and as absolutely as King James 
endeavour 'd toa£t in his Parliaments. When 
this Point was'gain'd by amufing King James, 
and 
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and the Protejtant Intereft was broken in 
Germany ; the next Point was to be carry *d 
by concluding with him and making the 
Match on fuch Terms- as might fccure an 
immediate Toleration and open the Profpeft 
of a future Eftablifliment of Popery in this 
Kingdom. The Parliament of 1621 be- 
held Part of this Scene and apprehended, up- 
on very juft Grounds, the Sequel. They faw 
the fetal Consequences of the Negotiation, 
whilft it was in Sufpence, and they dreaded 
thole, which would follow the Condufion 
of it To flop the firft and to prevent the 
Ufiy there was but one Expedient ; the forcing 
King fames into a War, for recovering tbe 
Palatinate. This they endeavour'd with all 
their Might ; but be meant nothing lels, and 
bad call'd a Parliament purely to get Money 
from hit People, on Pretence of a War he 
was refolved not to make. Some Money be 
got by this Trick ; but when he had fquan- 
der\i it away in trifling Negotiations and a 
ridieubiM Shew ofWar % he could get no 
more; fo that this Parliament ended as o- 
thers had done, and even with greater Dif- 
fitisfa&ion between the King ana the People, 
both on Account of his conducting foreign 
Affairs again/1 the Intereft and Senfe of the 
Nation, and of his attacking more openly 
than ever the Privileges of Parliament. The 
Parliament remonftrated, petition'd, pro- 
tected. Tbe King diflblved the Parliament 
in a Rage ; unprUon'd feveral Members of 
the 
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the Houje of Common*, and even fomc of the 
Houje of Lords. He returned his Project of 
governing ' without Parliaments, fine* he 
could dot govern as ill as he had a Mind to 
govern with them. But this Project was not 
piirfued above two Years j for what his Par- 
liament could not obtain from him, an un- 
worthy Favourite did obtain. Motives of 
private Intereft, and perhaps of a worfe Na- 
ture, made that great Turn in Affairs, which 
fo many Motives of a publick Nature and of 
national Intereft had never been able to make. 
In ihort, a Cabal at Court prevail'd on this 
Prince to alter his Conduct in thofe very- 
Points, in which the Parliament, fecondcd 
by the Clamours of the whole Nation, had 
been never able to prevail, We fliall not 
attempt to guefi, as many have done, at the 
fecret Reafons, which determined Bucking- 
ham, nor at thofe, by which he determined 
the Prince of Wales to undertake the rotnan- 
tick and, in every Light, ridiculous Journey 
into Spain, to carry the Treaty of Marriage 
to aConclufion; then to break it off again . 
in fo abrupt and ungracious a Manner 1 and 
to become fo earned for engaging in a War 
with Spain. Whatever thefe Reafons were, 
the Reafon given for breaking the Match was 
not the true one. The Reftitution of the 
Palatinate had been very cooly prefc'd, not 
to fay neglected, even whilft the Prince was 
at Madrid; and yet after he came from 
thence, the King of Spain had fign'd an A3 % 
by 
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by which "he engaged for this Restitution ; 
fo that on the Principles, on which this 
Negotiation had been conducted, there 
feem'd to be no Reafon for breaking it off 
given by Spain at the Time, when it was 
broken. But the Parliament, which King 
James cali'd upon this Occaiion, proceeded, 
like the lafl, on other Principles than the 
Court had done, and was therefore, very con- 
fiftently with thefe Principles, ready to feize 
the Opportunity offer'd, by adviling the King 
to break the Match, and enter into a War 
for recovering the Palatinate, and by giving 
him very large Supplies for this Purpofe. 
We cannot, upon this Occafion, fubfcribe to 
the Cenfure pats'd by my Lord Clarendon, 
how much foever we efteem his Hifiory, and 
honour the Memory of that noble Hijlorian ; 
for, in the firjl Place, the Supplies, given by 
this laft Parliament of King James, were 
not only very large, as we havejuft now laid, 
but they were fuch as the King was con- 
tented with, andthank'd the Parliament for, 
in his Anfwer to the Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons. Secondly, we cannot agree that it 
was the Parliament, properly fpeaking, who 
prevail'd on the King, and engaged him in 
the War. The Parliament advifed him to 
it, indeed; but nothing can be more manifeft 
than this, even my Lord Clarendon's own 
Account, that the Meafure was refolved on 
before, and that it was the Meafure of the 
Prince and of Buckingham, which the King, 
however 
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however unwillingly, adopted. The Parlia* 
ment in Truth did no more than advife him 
to break a 'Treaty, which he had already bro- 
ken ; and thofe, who reflect on precedent 
Paffages, will eafily concur with us that if 
this had not been the Cafe, it would not have 
been in the Power of the Parliament to break 
the Match-, much lefs to engage the King in 
the War. Thirdly, 'tffubfequent Parliaments 
did not fupport thole great Mountains of Pro- 
mips,- as they are call'd, which this Palia- 
ment raifed, we (hall venture to affirm that 
it was the Fault of the Court, not of the Par- 
liaments, 

This lajl Article requires to be let in a 
very clear Light, becaufe it opens to us a 
Source of Caufes, from whence a great Part 
of the Mifchiers, which follow'd in the next 
Reign t arofe ; or by which, at leaft, they 
were aggravated and precipitated. Firjl, 
therefore, we obferve that the Meafures of 
the Court were fo foolifhly taken for pufbing 
the War, that if Parliaments had given by 
Millions, and given with as little Stint in ihofe 
Days, as they have given fince, their Grants 
muft have been ineffectual to any good Pur- 
pofe. Juft before the Death of King James, 
an Army had been raifed for the Palatinate 
War, under the Command of the famous 
Mansfeldt. The French firil and the Dutch 
afterwards refufed Paffage to thefe Troops, or 
even to fuffer them to land. The Cry of the 
Court was loud againft the Perfidy of France, 
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as it had been againft the Emperor and Spam 
in their Turns. This will be always the Cafe, 
•when flly Minijlers bungle themlclves into 
Difficulties, of which others make their Profit; 
or when they knavifhly engage a national 
Quarrel for feme private, indirect Intereft, and 
inflame the People to refent imaginary Inju- 
ries. But the Truth is, that King James had 
Nobody to blame but himfelf, when he 
took general and ambiguous Anfwers for fuf- 
ficient Engagements, and did not fee that 
France would refufc Pauage to thefe Troops 
for the fame Reafons as made her decline en- 
tering, at that Time, into a League againft 
the Hoofe of Auftria, 

Another Blunder committed, about the 
Jame Time, by this wife King, and that wife 
Minifter, his Scholar, Buckingham, muft be 
mention'd. He was to take Poueflion of 
TrankendaU which had been deposited in the 
Hands of the Infanta Ifabella. The Infanta 
agreed to yield the Place to him, and to give 
Pauage to his Troops, who were to compofe 
the Garrilbn, according to her Engagements-, 
but rerofed to anfwer for their Pauage over 
the Lands of the Empire^ to which &e was 
not engaged. Then and not till then, he 
made this Difcovery in Geography, that his 
Troops muft march over the Lands of the 
Empire to get from the low Countries info 
the Palatinate. Such Blunders as theie were 
fufneient to difguft the Parliaments of that 
Age, and to make them backward in fupply- 
ing 
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ing a W~ar thus managed. Much more Rea- 
fon had they to be fo, when they faw the 
fame Managers and the fame Management 
continue in the next Reign. ThisDifguftat 
the Management of the War, however, would 
not have produced lb many fetal Consequen- 
ces, if it had flood alone. But we obferve, 
in the fecond Place, that the Parliaments, 
which met after the Acceffion of King Charles, 
became incenfed, as they dhcover'd more 
end more that the Account given by the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the Reign of King 
James, and on which the Refolutions of that 
Parliament had been taken, was falfe in al- 
moft every Point. A Syftem of Lies drefs'd 
up to deceive the Nation, and impofed on the 
Parliament, could neither remain undifco- 
ver'd, nor efcape the Refentment and Indig- 
nation it deferved, when difcover'd. Bcfides, 
that Parliament and the Nation too, when 
they exprefs'd fo much Joy at the Breach 
with Spain, rlatter'd themfelves that, by 
preventing the Marriage with the Infanta, 
they had prevented all the Dangers, which 
they apprehended from that Marriage^ 
whereas it appear'd foon afterwards that they 
ftood cxpofed to the very fame Dangers by 
the Marriage concluded with France ; nay, 
to greaterj fince the Education of the Chil- 
dren by the Mother, that is in Popery, had 
been confined to ten Tears by the former 
Treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the 
latter. In fliort, it cannot be deny'd, and 
X my 
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my Lord Clarendon owns, that as the Info- 
lence of Buckingham caufed the War with 
Spain, fo his Luft and his Vanity alone threw 
the Nation into another with France. Spain 
was courted firft without Reafon, and affront- 
ed afterwards without Provocation. Ships 
were lent to the King of France againft his 
Frotefiant Subjects; and the Perfecution of 
his Proteflant Subjects was made the Pretence 
of a Rupture with him. Thus was the Na- 
tion led from one extravagant Project, to an- 
other, at an immenfe Charge, with great Di- 
minution of Honour and infinite Lots to 
Trade, by the Ignorance, private Intereft, 
and PafHon of one Man. The Conduct there- 
fore of the Parliament, who attack'd this 
Man, was perfecUy confident with the Con- 
dud of that Parliament) who had fb much 
applauded him; and one cannot obferve 
without Aftoniihment the Slip made by the 
noble Hifiorian we have juft quoted, when 
he affirms that the fame Men t who had ap- 
plauded him, attack'd him, without imput- 
ing the leaft Crime to him* that was not as 
much known when they applauded him, as 
when they attack'd him. Now it is plain 
that many of the Crimes imputed to him, 
in the Reign of King Charles, when he was 
attack'd, could not be known, and that many 
others had not been even committed in the 
Reign of King yames t when he was, upon 
one finglc Occauon, applauded, 

Tt 
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To the Difgufts, taken at the Management 
of foreign Affairs, mull be added thofe, 
which were daily given by the Court in the 
Management ofdomeftick Affairs. Real, not 
imaginary, Grievances aroie and were conti- 
nued in every Part of the Adminiftration. 
Some of thefe King Charles, like his Father, 
was obftinately bent to maintain, and his 
Right of impofing them was aliened. Othera 
were dilguifed and excufed rather than de- 
fended j but in redreffing even thefe, he 
(hew'd fuch a Reluctance that he comply'd 
without obliging, and increafed the Difgufl 
of his People, even whilft he granted their 
Requefts. We have faid, in a former Dif- 
courfe, that King Charles came a Partymdn 
to the Throne, and that he continued an In- 
vafon on the People's Rights, wbilft be ima- 

fined htmfelfonly concern 'd in the Defence of 
is own. In advancing this Propofition, we 
were far from meaning a Compliment at the 
Expence of Truth. We*avow it is an Opi- 
nion we have form'd on reading the Rela- 
tions publim'd on all Sides, and to which, it 
feems to us, that all the authentic Anecdotes 
of thofe Times may be reconciled. This 
Prince had fuck'd in with his Milk thofe ab- 
furd Principles of Government, which his 
Father was fo induftrious and, unhappily ''for 
King and People, fo fuccefsful in propagating. 
He found them efpoufed, as true Principles 
both of Religion and Policy, by a whole 
Party in the Nation, whom he efteem'd 
X 2 Friends 
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Friends to the Constitution irt Church and 
State. He found them oppofed by a Party, 
whom he look'd on indiscriminately as Ene- 
mies to the Church and to Monarchy.- Can 
we wonder that he grew zealous in a Caufe, 
which he understood to concern him fo 
nearly, and in which he law lb many Men, 
who had not the fame Intereft, and might 
therefore be fuppofed to act on a Principle 
of Conscience, equally zealous ? Let any one, 
who hath been deeply and long engaged in 
the Contefts of Party, afk himfelf, on cool 
Reflection, whether Prejudices, concerning 
Men and Things, have not grown up and 
ftrengthen'd with him* and obtain'd an un- 
controulable Influence over his Conduct. We 
dare appeal to the inward Sentiments of 
every fuch Perfon. With this habitual Bjafs up- 
on him King Charles came to the Throne ; 
and, to compleat the Misfortune, he had 

fiven all his Confidence to a mad Man. An 
oneft Minifter might have Shewn him how 
wrong his Meafures were ; a wife one how ill- 
timed. Buckingham was incapable of either. 
The Violence and Haughtinefs of his Temper 
confirm 'd his Mafler in the Purfuit of thefe 
Meafures; and the Character of the Jirfl Mi- 
nifter became that of the Adminiftratim. 
Other Circumftances, which often happen, 
happen'd likewise in this Cafe. The Minifter 
was univerfally hated ; the King was not. 
To fupport the Minifter t it was neceflary 
that the Prerogative Should be ftrain'd, and 
violent 
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violent and unpopular Means lhould be em- 
ploy 'd. To fuppbrt the Government, nothing 
• of this Sort was neceffary. Nay, the very 
contra ryMeafures were neceffary to reconcile 
the King to his People, and to flop in Time 
that Alienation of their Minds from him, 
which began even then to appear. In this 
Difference of Interefts, thofe of the Crown 
were facrificed to thofe of the Minifier. 
King Charles, who had encouraged Parlia- 
mentary Profecutions, In his Father's Reign, 
would not fuffer them in his own. He dif- 
folved his Parliaments and broke almoft all 
the few Ties of Union, which remain'd be- 
tween him/elf and the Nation, that he 
might fcreen fome of the moft unworthy Men, 
who ever defferved a Prince, or difhonour'd 
a Court. Before the Death of Bucking- 
ham, irreparable Mifchief was done. The 
Difiemper of the Nation was fo univerfal, ac- 
cording to my Lord Clarendon, that all wife 
Men look'd upon it as the Prediction of the 
Dejlruflton and DiJJolution, that would fol- 
low. This Prediction was foon verify *d. The 
King executed what he had often threatenU. 
Parliaments were laid afide. The very Men- 
tion of them was forbid ; and he continued 
to govern without any for twelve Tears. 
During this Interval, the Diftemper lurk'd 
indeed; but it grew more malignant; and if 
a national Serenity appear*d about the Time, 
when the King went into Scotland, it ap- 
pear'd juft when the PoMbn work'd moft ef- 
X 3 ieflually 
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feftually and began to feize the Heart. Jea- 
loufies about Religion and Liberty were now 
at their Height. The former , as far as they 
affected the King and his Proteftant Mini- 
fters, were ill-founded; but for that very 
Reaibn, it would have been eafy to cure 
them ; and if they had been cured in Time, 
as we think, on my Lord Clarendon'% Au- 
thority, that nothing could have led the Sects 
Nation into Rebellion, fo are we periuaded 
that a great Motive and Spur to the Rebellion 
in England would have been taken away. 
The latter were certainly but too well found- 
ed. The King had, in a Manner, renounced 
the ConJIitution ; - and inftead of governing 
with the Affiftance and Concurrence of a 
Parliament, he govern'd by illegal A8s of 
Power, which the Council, the Star-Cbamber 
and the High Commiffion exercifed. There 
was fomething ftill more dangerous to Li- 
berty in Practice. Not only the Government 
was can y'd on without Law, or againft Law, 
but the fudges were become the Inftruments 
of arbitrary Power, and that Law, which 
ihould have been the Protection of Property, 
was render'd, by their corrupt Interpretations 
of it, fo great a Grievance that the Founda- 
tions of Right were, to the Afprehenjkn and 
Under/landing of wife Men, iays my Lord 
Clarendon, never more in Danger to be de- 
Jlroy'd. 

Whilft Things were in this Situation here, 
King Charles lighted up another Fire in Scot- 
land, 
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land, by returning the Project of modelling 
that Church, which King James had begun. 
Archbilhop Laud, who had neither Temper 
nor Knowledge of the World enough to be 
intruded with the Government of a private 
College, conducted this Enterprize and preci- 
pitated the publick Ruin. The Puritans of 
England foon united in a common Caufc 
with the Puritansoi Scotland; and the Army, 
which the latter had raifed, march'd into 
England. Many of thofe, who had appear'd 
againft the Court, and even fome of thofe, 
who were on the Side of the Court, iavour'd, 
in different Manners, the Scots, and hoped to 
apply this Force and to improve this Incident 
fo as to reftrain the Prerogative wkhjn 
known, perhaps narrower Bounds, and ta 
ftrengthen the Barriers of publick Liberty. 
That this might have been brought about and 
that the civil War, which follow'd, might 
have been prevented, appear'd very manifestly 
in the Temper and Proceeding of the Parlia- 
ment, which met in April 1640, when all 
had been done, which could be done, to de- 
ftroy the Confiitution; for if the King had 
been able to continue to govern without Par- 
liatnents, the Confiitution had been deftroy'd ; 
and when calling a Parliament was viubly 
the Effect otNecejfity and Fear, not Choice* 
the Parliament, which was call'd, fhew'at 
wonderful Order and Sobriety in their whole 
Behaviour. If fome Paffion had appear'd in 
their Debates, it might have been well excufed 
X 4, in 
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in an Houje of Commons affcmbled at fuch a 
Time ; and yet fcarce an angry Word was 
thrown out The few, that eicaped from 
fome, were either filently difliked, or openly 
difepproved. The King, even in this Crifis 
of Affairs, preserved the (ame Carriage he 
had formerly ufed towards them, and ftiew'd 
too plainly that he regarded them only as 
7ax*layers. In a Word, about a Month af- 
ter their Meeting, he diffolved them, and as 
foon as he had diffolved them, he repented, 
but he' repented too late, of his Rafhnefc. 
Well might he repent ; for the Veffel was 
now full, and this lafl Drop made the Waters 
of Bitter nefs overflow. Here we draw the 
Curtain, and put an End to our Remarkt t by 
obferving, jirfti that if the Spirit of Liberty 
had once relax'd in the Spec of almoft forty 
Years, Liberty muft have been fwallowd up 
by Prerogative ; ficondly, that after thefe long 
Contefts between the King and the People, 
and when the latter had received the utmoft 
provocations, the Spirit of' Liberty was not 
tranfportcd into any Excefs; determined to 
defend the People, but unwilling to offend the 
King. The King (and he alone could have 
done it) forced the Affairs of the Nation, as 
he had put his own long before, into the 
Hands of a FaSlion. The true Friends of 
the Cottftitution were divided and, divided, 
were too weak to prevail on either Side. The 
Spirit ofFaftion, not the Spirit of Liberty, 
is anfwerable for all, which fqllow'di and 
who 
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who is anfwerable for reducing the Conteft, 
on both Sides, to be the Conteft of Faction 
may, we think, be fufficiently collected from 
what hath been faid in thefc Difcourfes. 



LETTER XXIV. 

SIR, 

C I N C E you have gone through the Talk, 
*"* which you undertook at my Defire, ancl 
have carry 'd your Remarks on the Hijiory of 
England, as far as you judge them neceflary 
at this Time, I think my'felf obliged to return 
you Thanks for your Trouble, and to C^y 
fomething to you, concerning the Clamour 
raifed and the Conduit held, upon this Oc- 
cafion , by tbofe, who, not content with the 
Merit of being your Adverfaries t have de- 
clared themfelves fuch at laft to the very 
Being of the Brttifo Conflitution and to the 
Principles, on which the prefent EJlabliJh- 
ment is built, and on which alone it can iland 
fecure. 

Before I left the Town, nay as foon as my 
firft Letter to you appear'd, the whole Pofie 
of minijierial Scribblers wasfummon'd. Their 
Numbers were augmented; perhaps their Pen- • 
fjons. Their Strength, indeed, continued 
much 
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much the fame; but their Fury redoubted. 
At my Return to London, I am inform'd that 
thefe weekly Swarms have continued to buz 
about ever Since ; that the Infers have been 
difperfed by every Flap of your Pen ; but, 
that like true Infers, they have ftill ga- 
ther'd again and renew'd their Din. I &y, 
that I am inform'd of this ; becaufe, among 
other Grcumftances, whichcompofe the Eafe 
and Quiet of a Country Life, we are fure of 
not being infefted there by thefe mighty 
Swarms of little Creatures. As their Lives 
are fhort, the Extent, in which they ramble, 
is narrow, and few of them take their Flight 
beyond the Bills of Mortality. 

The Manner, in which thefe Writers have 
fupported the Difpute between you and them, 
and the Explanations, to which they have 
been pufh'd, confirm all the Sufpicions, which 
it was natural to entertain, when fo great an 
Alarm was taken at the firft direct Avowal 
of an Attempt to revive the Spirit of Liberty, 
and to recall to the Minds of Men the true 
Notions of the Britijh Conftituthn. They 
were fo earneft to difcourage the Profecution 
of fuch a Defign ; they were (6 eager to find 
Fault, where fo little Fault was to be found, 
that they catch'd at every Word, in which 
they imagined the leaft Slip had been made, 
though the Subject would not have been af- 
fected, nor the Merits of the Caufe have been 
altcr'd, if thefe Slips had beep'teal, and had 
P ro r 
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proceeded from my Ignorance, as the Objec- 
tions proceeded from theirs. 

I (hould not fo much as mention this, if , 
it was not neceflary to mew that your real 
Clime, as well as mine,. towards the Perfons, 
■who encourage and direct thefe Authors, is 
our flatting the Subjetf, not our Manner of 
treating it. Their Anger appear'd, the Cla- 
mour of their Party was raifed, and all the 
Powers of Scurrility and Calumny were call'd 
forth to their Aid, before any of thofe Pre- 
tences were found out, which they afterwards 
fo meanly and fo immorally employ 'd againft 
us. To prove this beyond the Contradiction 
of any Man ofSenle and Candour, it will be 
only neceflary to appeal to the whole Scope 
of my firft Letters to you, which raifed the 
Storm; for what do thofe Letters contain be- 
fides general and inoffenfive Reflections on 
the Nature of Liberty and of FaStion, and on 
the Neceffity of keeping the Spirit of Li- 
berty alive and a£tive, even in Times of ap- 
parent Security? Your Writings were jufti- 
fy'd, indeed, in thefe Letters; but fo they 
had been in others, and on many precedent 
Occasions. The Charge of Jacobitifm was 
refuted, indeed, with the Contempt it de- 
ferved, and factious Defigns of another Kind, 
were pointed out; but factious Defigns had 
been imputed to the fame Perjbnt before and 
upon tht fame Grounds. It remains then that 
this new Alarm was taken, as I juft now laid, 
at the general Dcfignof thofe Papers - t and if 
that 
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that was Sufficient to give fuch an Alarm, 
fure I am that you are more than juftify'd for 
all you writ before this Difpute begun, and 
for all you have publiQi'd in the Courfe 
of it. 

The old Gentleman, who defended you in 
Hat former Letters, thought you deferved the 
Acknowledgments of every honeft Man for 
attempting to revive this'Spirit, even fuppo- 
ling.you to have no other Reafon than your 
Obfervation that a contrary temper prevail'd. 
How much is this Reafon inforced, how 
much more do you deferve the Acknowledg- 
ments of every honeft Man, if it is become 
evident not only that afupine Temper , con- 
trary to the Activity of this Spirit had pre- 
vail'd; but that a contrary Spirit hath been 
raifed and that Principles, deftructive of all 
Liberty, and particularly adapted to deftroy 
that of the Britijh Government, are avow'd, 
taught and propagated? If I pronounced too 
haftily, in my fecond Letter, that the Mask 
was pultd off, iiirely we may now fay, upon 
Knowledge, not Belief, that the Mask is fal- 
len off from your Adverfaries, in the Scuffle. 
I (hall not repeat what is laid in your Dif- 
courfes, nor add any Thing to them. You 
have there quoted the DoBrines of Slavery. 
You have fliew"d the direct and indirect; Ten- 
dency of them all; and you have remark'd 
that fame of them "have been taught even by 
tbofe, who have in the fame Breath admitted 
the Confequencesoi them. Nothing lefs there- 
fore 
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fore than a conjlant and vigorous Oppofition, 
of which you have fet us the Example, will 
be able to flop the Progrefe of thofe pernicious 
Doilrines. The Principles, which King 
James tbefirjt eftablifh'd, were not more ab- 
furd than thefe. Their Tendency was more 
obvious j but, for that Reafon, they were 
lefs dangerous. If thofe Principles prevail'd 
very far by Time and Encouragement, and 
had like to have prevail'd farther ; why mould 
not thefe have the fame, or greater Succefs ? 
It may befaid, perhaps, that the Authority of 
the Crown helpM the Progrefs of the former, 
which is not oixrprefent Cafe. To this Distinc- 
tion I fliall fubmit very readily; but if thefe 
Principles have gain'd (bine Ground already 
(and that they have gain'd fome cannot be de- 
ny'd) without this Authority to inforce them ; 
is there not Reafon to fear that they may gain 
more, and is not every Degree they gain a 
Degree more of Danger, to this Constitution. 
of Government ? Surely, Sir, there can re- 
main no Doubt in the Breaft of any Man, 
who hath given the leaft Attention to the 
Difputes between you and your Adverfaries, 
whether they or you are on the Side of Li- 
berty ; and therefore it is an Aggravation of 
their Guilt, that they have endeavour'd to 
makeyour Writings pafs for an Oppofition to 
the prefent happy EJlablifiment, and their 
Cau/c for that of the Crown. You and I 
have fufficiently declared ourfelves, and an- 
fwer'd them, on the firft Head. If they 
had 
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had been able to produce an Inftancc, where, 
departing from your Subject, you had given 
eccafion to draw any odious Parallel, the In- 
tention of drawing fuch a Parallel might, 
with fornc Colour, have been imputed to you; 
but fince they have not been able to do this, 
and have been deiy'd to do it, the Reproach 
and Infamy of making fucb Parallels, as well 
as the fcandalous Immorality of imputing 
them to others, muft lye at their Door. Let 
us fee how well their Pietenfions are fup- 
ported on the fecond Head, and whether we 
cannot prove, without any forced Conftrec- 
tions of their Words, or arbitrary Interpreta- 
tions of their Meaning, that the open and fe- 
cret Abettors oitbefe Writers are either Ene- 
mies of the prefent Ejlablijhment, or have 
fome private Intereft more at Heart than 
the true Intereft of this Eflablijhment. 

This Ejlablijhment is founded on the Prin- 
ciples or Liberty; on the very Principles you 
have maintain'd. It was made by the People 
of Great Britain, to fecure the Pofleffion of 
their Liberty, as well as their Religion. Had 
contrary Principles prevaiFdj either thofe, 
which tend to fubvert the Conftitution, by 
railing Prerogative, and which were juftly 
objected to fome of the Tories formerly ; or 
thole, which tend to fubvert it, by under- 
mining Liberty, and which areasju,ftly ob- 
jected to fome of the Whigs now ; this Efia- 
blijhment could never have been made. Who 
are Enemies and who are Friends therefore to 
pub lick 
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publick Liberty and to the frefent EJlabliJh- 
ment? Are you their Enemy, who defend not 
only the general Principles of Liberty, but , 
the particular Principles and the particular 
Ends, on which and for which this Eflablijh- 
ment was made ? Are your Adverfaries Friends 
to eitber t when they only feem to admit 
fome general Notions of Liberty^ that they 
may promote with greater Effect, on particu- 
lar Occafions, the Doctrines of Slavery ; and 
when they endeavour to deftroy the Princi- 
ples and to defeat the Ends of the prefent 
EftabUJhment ? The Revolution and the AcJs 
of Settlement have fecured us againft the Dan- 
gers, which were formerly apprehended from 
Prerogative. To what Purpofc are Meafuret 
and Principles of Policy daily pleaded for, 
which would expofe us to greater Dangers 
than tbeje? Why are fuch inceflant Pains 
taken to {hew by what Means Liberty may 
be undermined and our Constitution deftroy 'd 
even now, after all we have done and all we 
have fuffer'd to fecure'ww, and to improve the 
other ? I fhall not give particular Anfwers to 
thefe Queftions; nor offer to affign the pri- 
vate Intereft, which the Perfons, who are 
guilty of this, may have at Heart j for I 
will, upon no Occafion, even feem to follow 
the Example of your Adverfaries ; nor pre* 
fume to deliver my Sufpicions; though real 
and well-grounded, as the Intentions of other 
Men. This alone I will repeat ; that they, 
who argue and hire others to argue in this 
Manner, 
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Manner, do in Fa£t promote fome Irttereft, 
which is repugnant to the Ends, for which 
the People of this Nation eftablim'd the Pro- 
tffiant SucceJJion and the prej'ent Settlement of 
the Crown. They have not yet attack'd the 
Religion, but they manifellly attack the Li-- 
berty of their Country; and as much as thefe 
two are interwoven togedier, though it be 
true that whenever our Religion is in Danger, 
o\xt civil Liberty muft be.fo like wife ; yet it 
is as true that Religion may be fafe and civil 
Liberty in Danger. 

1 have nothing, more to add upon this 
Heady before I proceed to that, which ihall 
conclude my Letter, except my Defires that 
you will perfift, and my Hopes that you will 
fucceed in the Cauj'e you have undertaken > 
the Caufe of your Country ; the Caufe of 
Truth and of Liberty. The Means you em- 
ploy are thofe of Argument and Perfuajion\ 
the lawful, and the fole lawful Means, which 
can be employ 'd to rouze an indolent, to in- 
form a deceived, to reclaim a corrupt, or to 
reconcile a divided People. Let the Factious 
continue to aflert, as they, have already 
the Impudence and the Folly to do, in one 
of their minifterial Pamphlets, that the Faults 
they are pleafed to afcribe to the People of 
Great Britain * render an Army necejj'ary. 
Inftead of endeavouring -to perfuade and to 
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tew, let them endeavour to force and corrupt 
their Countrymen. The Spirit of Liberty 
abhors fuch Means, and the Caufe of Liberty 
would be dimonour'd by them; If this Na- 
tion was as corrupt and depraved as it is faid 
to be by tbofe-, who do their utmoft to cor- 
rupt and deprave it ; if our Country wasin that 
declining State, and the Freedom of our Go- 
vernment as near its Period as they affirm, 
there would remain no Part for any honeft 
Man to take except that of fitting filemly 
down and perifhing in the common Ship- 
wreck ; but furely this is not yet our Cafe, 
nor will it become our Cafe, unlefs we are 
Induced to believe it (o ; unlefs we make our 
Rum irretrievable by ftruggling no longer 
again ft it. There are Men, many we think, 
who have not bow'd the Knee to Boat, nor 
worihip'd the brazen Image. We may there- 
fore hope that there is ftill a Bleffing in Store 
for us. In all Events, Mr. D'Anvers, you 
are fureof one Advantage, which no Violence, 
no Injuftice can take from you j the inward 
Satisfaction of having ferved your Country, to 
the utmoft of your Power, by thofe lawful 
Means, which the Conftitution of its Govern- 
ment allows, and by nootbert. 

If I hear in that Retreat, to which Age, the 
Circumftances of Fortune and, above all, the 
Temper of my Mind determine me, that you 
fucceed, I {hall rejoice in the common Joy. 
If I hear that you fail, my Concern for you 
will be loft in the common Calamity. 

Y The 
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The Article, with which I propose to con* 
dude my Letter, is of fuch a Nature that I 
cannot omit it, on this Occafion, with any 
Regard to Truth, Juftice, Honour and the 
Sentiments of a molt reafonable Indignation. 
The If rite's, who are employ *d againft you, 
have received, with an unlimited Commif- 
fion to rail, particular lnftruaions to direfl 
tl eir SiW"£ ale chiefly at two Gentlemen. 
The Art of blackening Charafters, by pri- 
vate Clofet Whifpers, hath been always prac- 
tifed, when Power and Confidence have 
been given to the Infilent and the Bafi. Per- 
haps, it may have been thought p.oper at 
this Time, to confirm the EffeS of luch In- 
finuations by an Eccho from tl e Prr/s ; , and 
to prevent a general national Clamour from 
founding in feme Ears, by raifing an artificial 
Clamour round about them j but whatever 
the DcGgn may have been, fare I am that this 
Strain of Malice could not have been employ 'd 
againft Men, who value it lefs, or who hold 
in greater Contempt both the Contrivance 
and the Contrivers. This tbey may do, be- 
caufe they are falfely and malicioufly accu- 
fed- but he, who is the Objcft of a juft 
Clamour and of national Hatred, and who 
cannot turn his Eyes on himfelf, without 
confeffing to himfelf that he is a principal 
Caufe of the' Grievances of his Country, mud 
tremble at a Clamour, which he knows ought, 
and which he hath Reafon to fear will, fooner 
or later, prevail againft him. 
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*f he Calumny againft one of the Gentfe- 
JncTi, mefltion'd above, is confined to two 
Heads; that he hath left his Friends and. 
Party and that he is urged to oppofe the 
Minifter by the Stings of ' dif appointed l Ambition. 
How ridiculous is the Charge, and on whom 
can fuch Stuff impofe? Hath he changed 
his Notions of Right and Wrong in Matters 
of Government? Hath he renounced the 
Principles of good Policy, which he formerly 
profefs'd? His greateft Enemy is defy'd to 
fhew that he hath; and yet unlefs this can 
be (hewn, nothing can be more impertinent^ 
or more filly than the Imputation of leaving 
his Friends and Party. If he purfues the 
fame general Principles of Conduct, with 
which he firft fet out, and is in Oppofition 
now to fome few of tbofe. with whom he 
concurr'd then, they have left him, becaufe 
they have left the Principles they profefs'd. 
He left neither. For Inftance, he inveighs 
againft publick Profufion and private Corrupt 
tion. He combats both with a conftant In*, 
flexibility, which might have done Honour 
to a Roman Citizen, in the beft Ximes of 
that Commonwealth. Hath he left his 
Friends in doing this ? No -, they, who op- 
pofe him in it, have left both him and Vir r 
tue% and fuch Men, though they have fome- 
times had the Honour to concur with him t 
could never be his Friends. 

Is the latter Part of the Charge better 

founded? Is it not a manifeft begging of the 

Y 2 QjieiUon, 
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Queftion, and a begging of it ontheleaftprw* 
bablc Side? He aflifted a Minifter to rife to 
Power. He oppofes this Minifter .'in Power. 
Ergo, Spigbt and Pefentment are his Motives. 
May not the Abufe, which he apprehends 
this Minifter makes of his Power % may not 
Meafures, which he fears are wicked, knows 
are weak, and fees obftinately purfued, be 
his Motives? May not dangerous Ambition* 
infatiabk Avarice and injolent Behaviour be 
his Provocations ? May not this Gentleman 
think himfelf the more obliged to contribute 
to this Minijier's Fall, for having contributed 
fo much to his Elevation ? Let me afk far- 
ther, whem we (hall fooneft fufbect to have 
been actuated by Sentiments of private In- 
tereft ; the Perjbn accujed, or his Accufer? 
■ Whofe Circumftances moft demanded, vshofe 
Family moft required an Increafe of Wealth 
and Fortune; thofe of the Accufed, or 
thofe of the Accufer? Who hath given 
greater Proofs of Avarice to gather and Pro- 
fujion to fquander j the Accufed, or the Ac- 
cufer? In whom have we feen ftronger Evi- 
dences of that vindiflive Temper,, which 



prompts to perfcnal Spigbt and Pej'eniment\ 
in the Accujed, or the Accufer? If we may 
form any Judgment of the Gentleman ac- 



cufed, there is not the lead Colour of Rea- 
fon to fuppofe that his Oppojition proceeds 
from a Spirit of Ambition, or a Defign of 
pufhing himfelf into the Adminijiration. He 
hath already [pouefs'd two very confiderablt 
Empley- 
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Employments in the State; one of which he 
voluntarily laid down, as by his Conduit in 
Parliament* againft fome Meafures of the 
Court, he forced the Mini/lers to take the 
other away, having behaved with unfpotted 
Integrity in both; and if I am rightly in- 
form'ti of his Refolution by thofe, who 
fcem to know him very well, it will hardly 
be ever in the Power of the greateft Man 
in England, or of the beft Friend he has in 
the World, to perfuade him to accept of a 
third. There is an Ambition, with which 
tbefe Spreaders of Calumny and their Majlers 
are intirely unacquainted ; the Ambition of 
doing good and the receiving the Reward in 
Fame. He, who hath this Ambition, can 
never be difappointed in the other •, and if 
any Man, in our Age and Country, h thRea- 
fon to be fatisfy'd with his Succefs in the 
Purfuit of this Ambition, it is the Gentleman, 
of whom we fpeak. 

Whenever the Defamation, which hath 
been dijplayd againft the other Gentleman is 
examined with the leaft Knowledge of Facts, 
or the leaft Impartiality of Judgment, it will 
appear equally falfe, and perhaps ftill more 
fcandalous ; for, in this Cafe, the Slanderers 
take an ungenerous and mean Advantage, 
which they have not in the other-, the Ad- 
vantage, which his lingular Situation gives 
them. They, who would have declined a 
Conteft with him, whilft he was in a Con- 
Y 2 ditioa 
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dition to anfwer for himfelf, have not blumM 
to declaim againft him in another Condition. 
They have experienced, in his Cafe, that the 
unfortunate arc not friendlej's. They may 
live, perhaps, to experience, in their own x 
that the guilty arc fo. Another Advantage, 
which thefe Slanderers take againft this Gen-, 
tleman, ariles from the various Scenes of 
Life, through which he hath pafs'd ; fome 
diftant in Place ; fome fccret in their Nature. 
Here Calumny hath more Room to affert, 
and Innocence lefs Opportunity to defend. 
Common Honefty, in fome Cafes, and even 
Decency, in otheis, fhut the Mouth of tho 
Man, who carries thefe Qualities about him; 
and even more, in his own Caufe than in that 
of another Per/on; but Calumny is fubje& to 
none of thefe Controuls; and we fpeak on 
our own Knowledge, when we afHrm that, 
in the prefent Ca/e % the falfe Imputations, 
which the Accufers bring, are fcreen'd from 
abfolute Detection by nothing but the Ho- 
nour of the Accufed, 

Let us take Notice of fome of the Crimes, 
(for Crimes and heinous Crimes they would 
be, if the Facls were, in any Degree, true) 
which are laid tq thq Charge of this Gentle- 
man. 

His Ingratitude and Treachery to the late 

Duke of Marlborough and the Earl oi Godot-* 

phin (land firft in the Roll. I believe no 

Man acknowledges more fincerely than he 

the 
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the fuperior -Merit of thefe two illuflrious 
Men, or withes more ardently that they were 
now alive, and had the Conduit of the Af- 
fairs of Great Britain; but I know no Ob- 
ligation of Gratitude or Honour, which he 
lay under to continue in their Administra- 
tion, when the Meajures. of it were alter d. 
They might have Reafons, perhaps good 
Reafons, for altering their Meafures. He 
could have none in Point of Honour, what- 
ever he might have had in Point of Jm'ere/l % 
for complying with that Alteration. Some 
of the Enemies of this. Gentleman came into, 
the World on fitch a Foot, that they might 
think it Preferment; to be the Creatures of 
any Men in Power. He, who came into it 
upon another Foot, was the Friend, but not 
the Creature of thefe great Men, and he 
hath had the Satisfaction .of proving himfelf 
fuch on different Occafions and without 
Orientation, at leaft to one of them, at a 
Time, when the Creatures of 'great Men ufual^ 
ly renounce them ; at a Time, when they 
could do him neither good nor hurt. That 
he came to Court, on the Call of the late 
<$yeen, irf oppofition to them, and exerted 
himfelf in her Service, when they ferved 
her ho longer, will not be objedted to him 
by any Man, who thinks more Allegiance 
due to the Prince than ta the Minijter. If 
the prejent Minifter hath a Mind to avow a, 
.contrary Doftrine, he hath my Confentjbut 
Y 4 then 
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then let thofc, who engage with him, re- 
member on what Terms they engage. On 
the fame falfe Principle is another Accufati-* 
ch brought, this Gentleman had no Patron, 
or Patronefs, but the late Queen. He nei- 
ther prsjeffed, nor procured the Difgrace of 
her lafi Minifitr, nor knew that it was re- 
fovea*, whatever he might fufpeel, till he 
heard from herfelf that it was fo. Much 
more might be faid on this Article ; but we 
chufe to pals it over for many Reafons and, 
among others, for this ; that whilft we de* 
fend the living, we are unwilling to fay any 
Thing, which might be drawn by theft Slan- 
derers into an Infult on the dead. 

The laft Charge of Ingratitude, brought 
againft this Gentleman, is hard to be an- 
fwer'd ferioufly. Thus much however (hall 
be faid truly and ferioufly. He acknowledges, 
with the deepeft Senfe of Gratitude poffible, 
the Clemency andGoodncfs of his late Ma- 
jefty-, but fare he hath Reafon, if ever Man 
had Reafon, to difclaim all Obligation to 
the Mincer. The Mercy of the late King 
was extended to him unafk'd and unearn'd. 
What follow'd many Years afterwards, in 
Part of his Majefty's gracious Intentions, was 
due folely to the King. That they were 
not fulfill'd, was due folely to the Minifter. 
His Ambition, his-oaufelef* Jealoufy and pri- 
vate Intereft continued a fort of Profcription, 
with much Cruelty to the Per/on concern'*!, 
ud 
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tnd little Regard to the Declarations, which 
his royal Mafter had been pleafed fo frequent- 
ly to make. 

That this Gentleman was engaged in the 
Caule of the Pretender, is true. That he 
ferved him unfaithfully, is falfe. He never 
enter'd into tbefe Engagements, or any Com- 
merce mtb him, till he had ' been attainted, 
and cut off from the Body of his Majefty's 
Subjects. He never had any Commerce, ei- 
ther dir & or indirect, which was incon- 
fiftent with thefe Engagements, whilft he 
continued in them j and nnce he was out 
of them, be hath had no Commerce, ei- 
ther direct or indirect, in Favour of that 
Cauf'e. On iiich an Occafion as this it is 
decent, not arrogant to challenge all Man- 
kind. I do it therefore, in the Behalf of 
this Gentleman, to produce one Gnjrle Proof, 
in Contradiflion of any one of thefe ge- 
neral Affirmations. For the Truth of forae, 
I may appeal even to tbofe, who have been 
in the Service of his late, and are in that 
of his prefent Majejly ; and particularly t» 
a noble Lord, who by the Poft hev was m, 
when moft of thefe Tranfaclions pafs'd, muft 
have had the belt Opportunities of knowing 
the Truth of them, and by whofe Te£ 
timony I am willing that the Gentlemen 
I defend ftiould ftdnd or fall ; a Decinon 
to which, I am fure, he will himfelf be 
ready to fubmit his Life and, what is more, 
his Honour. 

I make 
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I make you no Excufe for the Length of 
my Letter. The Juftice I have done, or en- 
deavour'd to do, to -thofe^ who have been 
vilely calumniated, and particularly on the 
Occafion of your Writings and of mine, will 
he 3 iufficient Excufe of itfelf, 

lam, S IR X G?c 
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